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CIDENT    INSURANCE 


True    Economy    in    Insurance    consists  in  yetlijig  the  l)est   policy   in  the  best  office  :    tlie  Combined  Worldwide 
Accident. and  Sickness  Policy  of  the 


Accident  and  Guarantee 
Corporation  Limited 


CEAN 

fills  the  bill.     No  more  free  or  liberal  contract,  no  stronger,  safer  or  better  Office  exists. 

HEAD    OFFICE   FOR    AUSTRALIA:    131    PITT   STRE^ET,    SYIIXEY. 

I  hectors:  \V. -McMILL.W,  Esc...  {A.  McArthur  &  Co.)  A.  W.  MEEKS,  Esq.  (Gibbs,  Bright  c%  Co.)    J.  J.  ALLEN,  M.\x.u:fr. 
.\ccident  Insurance,  Combined  Woildwide  Accident  and  Sickness  Insurance,  Fidelit}'  Ciuarantees,  Burglary  and  Plate  Glass, 
Employers'  Liability  and  Public  Risk  Indemnity.  Please  Call  or  Write  fo--  full  Prospectus. 

@The  Leading  Fire  Office  in  Australia.  ^;;;^^jrsfviNr^wELCH,und.wHt« 
/VMERCIAL  Union 
Hunter-st. 

Fire^^Marine  Ass^i  Co  t? 


Hunter-st. 
Sydney. 


DU   FAT7E  &   QEHAIID. 

EXCHANGE    BUILDING-S, 
Agents  for  Crowr\  Lands  &  Pasioral  Properties  Generally, 

Conduct  all  Business  in  connection  with  Lands,  Mines,  and  Works  I)ei>artnienl8  and  The 

Treasury- ;  also  Land  and  Income  Tax  Department. 

Telesrrayh   .Vidress— "  Exchanjie."     Posttil  .\fldress— Box  IMO  O.P.o.     Telephone  1799. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES,  BALLARAT. 

This  School,  with  its  large  staff  and  extensive  appliances,  affords 
special  advantages  to  Students  in  Assa^nng,  Chemistry,  Geology, 
MetaUurgT,  Alining  Engineering,  Mine  Management,  and  Treat- 
ment of  Auriferous  Ores.     Duties  resumed  5th  February. 

FRED.  J.  MARTELL,  Director. 


Regular  Steam  Communication 

. . .  between  . . .      AUSTRALIA,  CHINA  &  JAPAN. 


SplGndid  P£lSS6ngfer  SteaptnerS  are  despatched  from  Australian  Ports  to  China  and  Japan  every  three 
weeks.  The  trip  to  China  and  Japan  is  now  becoming  quite  a  holid-ij'  tour,  aod  this  company,  in  order  to  meet  the 
increased  passenger  traffic,  have  lately  added  the  magnificent  new  steamers  "EASTERN"  &.  "AUSTRALIAN" 
to  their  fleet.     All  the  steamers  are  fitted  with  tlie  latest  imDrovements  suitable  for  the  trade. 


Electric  Light  Fitted  Throiisrliout. 


Sui-geoii  and  Stewardess  carried. 


Apply  for  Time  Tables,  Fares,  etc.,  to 


GIBBS,    BRIGHT    &    CO., 


Sydney,   Melbourne,   Brisbane,   Adelaide    and    Newcastle, 

And  various  agencies  throughout  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 


Head  Office:     EASTERN    AND   AUSTRALIAN  STEAM-SHIP    Coy.,    Ltd., 

5  Whittington  Avenue,   LONDON,  E.G. 
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IDinitcb  Bu8tralia. 


PUBLISHED  QUARTERLY. 

(Issued  simultaneously  at  Sydney,  Melbourne.  Adelaide,  Brisbane, 
Hobart,  and  Perth.) 

Original  contributions,  "  notes,"  or  other  connminioations,  are  invited  from 
all  the  colonies,  on  anj'  inattcre  of  general  Australian  concern — whether 
political,  commercial,  industrial,  scientific,  intellectual,  social,  or 
general — addressed  to  "  The  Editor,  UsiTEn  Acstkama,"  Equitable 
Building,  .Sydney. 

All  connuunications  in  regard  to  advertisements  (for  terms  of  which  see 
last  page  of  magazine)  should  he  addressed  to  "The  Manager, 
United  Australia,"  Equitable  Buililing,  Sydney. 

United  ArsTR.u.iA  maj'  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Gordon  and  (iotch, 
Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide.  Brisbane  and  Perth :  of  Messrs.  .1.  Walcli 
and  .Sons,  Hobart,  and  of  all  regular  news-agents  throughout 
Australia. 

Annual  Subscriliers  to  United  Ai'stkalia  are  particularly  refjuested  to 
inform  the  Manager  in  cases  of  non-receipt  of  their  quarterly  numbers, 
as  already  many  failures  in  jxtstal  deli\-ei-y  liavc  uci-urrcd  in  the 
different  colonics. 


Australian   Society   Under  the 
Commonwealtli. 


Of  tlie  uiaiiy  prubleuis  suggested  by  the  fur-reacliing 
political  changes  inipeiidiiig  under  the  Coninionwealth,  none  is 
more  interesting  than  that  of  the  future  of  Australian  .society. 

To  what  extent  and  in  what  manner  will  the  existing  social 
ideals  of  the  different  states  be  a-ssimilated,  when  all  the  activities 
of  a  Commonwealth  vice-regal  establishment  have  come  into  play, 
and  the  existing  social  centres  at  the  several  State  capitals  have 
become  subordinate  to  the  broader  and  more  august  arena  \ 

The  great  distances  of  the  several  capitals  from  the  Beat  of 
Government,  and  tlie  comparatively  limited  facilities  for  rapid 
and  comfortable  tia\elling  from  one  to  the  other,  will  for  .some 
Tears  to  come,  depri\  e  the  more  august  functions  of  their  wider 
Australian  character :  but  the  institution  of  a  federal  vice- 
regal establishment  will  nevertheless  have  the  effect,  even  from 
its  inauguration,  of  dwarfing  in  their  importance  the  societies 
of  the  State  capitals  ;  and  this  effect  will  be  accentuated  by 
the  appointment  of  a  less-liberally  remunerated,  and  therefore 
less  prominent  type,  of  Wee-regal  representatives  to  the  consti- 
tutional administration  of  the  several  Sutes. 


The  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Wa,shington,  the  seat 
of  government  of  the  United  States,  as  a  social  centre,  nearly  a 
century  ago,  loses  much  of  its  value  as  a  parallel  to  Australian 
circumstances,  by  rea-son  of  the  delays  and  liindrances  which 
interfered  with  its  growth,  through  the  unfortunate  events  — 
notably  the  war  with  England — of  that  time  ;  but  it  may  lie 
safely  predicted  that,  witli  all  the  drawbacks  that  must  exist 
for  many  years,  there  will  come  into  existence,  in  a 
comparatively  short  time,  in  some  part  of  the  mother-colony,  a 
sort  of  social  Zion,  towards  which  all  who  are  ambitious  to 
enjoy  the  sunshine  of  vice-regal  recognition  must  henceforth 
turn  their  aspiring  gaze. 

What  will  be  the  new  standards  of  social  fitness  for  such  a 
recognition,  and  what  classes  in  the  widely-.sciittered  aiul  highly- 
diversified  society  of  the  Australian  continent  will  claim  to  l)e, 
and  be  considered  most  eligible  for  such  social  functions  as  the 
new  order  of  things  may  evolve  ? 

The  .solution  of  these  (juestions,  and  the  determination  of 
these  flistinctiiins,  will  throw  a  responsibility  of  no  insignificant 
character,  not  merely  upon  some  experienced  member  of  the  \'ice- 
regal  staff,  but  in  some  measure  upon  the  Governor-General 
himself,  who  will  find  it  necessary  to  outline,  at  least  in  a  general 
sense,  the  more  important  functions  of  his  establishment. 

It  may  be  safely  concluded  that  in  the  carrying  out  of  these 
social  arrangements,  many  of  the  ludicrous  anomalies  which  have 
occurred  in  the  past,  at  one  or  other  of  the  State  capitals,  will  be 
obviated  :  anomalies  which  \\a.\c  resulted  from  an  inexcusable 
lack  of  knowledge  of  Australian  social  eondition-s,  and  of  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  the  citizens  themselves,  by  those 
to  whom  such  matters  have  been  entrusted. 

The  society  of  Australia  is  in  many  respects  sui  generis  :  for 
even  American  society,  at  the  establishment  of  the  Union, 
affords,  as  we  have  said,  little  or  no  parallel  for  the  conditions 
which  surround  colonial  society  of  to-day.  Englanrl  has  its 
aristocracy  of  birth,  as  well  as  it  formidable  array  of  brilliant 
scholars,  savants,  statesmen,  diplomats,  soldiers,  lawyers,  divines, 
writers,  and  artists  ;  but  in  Australia  such  classes  exist  only  in 
miniature,  as  regards  both  number  and  calibre. 

Many  years  ago,  the  author  of  a  very  brilliant  American 
novel,  entitled  "  I)emocracy,"  described  with  withering  satire 
the  paradoxical  attempt  to  effect  a  social  classification  at  a 
Presidential  recejjtion  in  that  democratic  community,  whose 
boasted  constitution  declares  all  men  to  be  equal,  and  the  whole 
spirit  of  which  deprecate.s  social  caste  of  every  kind.  But  the 
circumstance.s  of  American  society  are,  as  we  have  said,  dissimilar 
to  those  of  Australia,  for  other  reasons.  Our  vice-regal  head  is 
not  of  the  people,  but  rather  a  delegation — one  might  almost  saj' 
the  alter  ego — of  the  Sovereign  Head  of  the  Empire,  whom  the 
British  people  have,  with  each  succeeding  generation,  more  and 
more  fervently  insisted  on  regarding  as  the  crowning  figure  of  the 
most  perfect  form  of  human  government. 
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The  Australian  people  have  then  a  recognised  and  acknow- 
ledged social  and  constitutional  head,  round  which  every  lesser 
social  system  must  revolve  ;  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  the 
standards  of  social  classification  to  be  observed  at  the  Seat  of 
Government,  remembering  that  our  constitution,  as  a  form  of 
government,  does  not  declare  all  men  equal — except  in  political 
wisdom,  and  that  only  in  the  spirit  of  a  constitutional  fiction. 

What  is  to  be  the  highest  Australian  standard  of  social 
eligibility  under  the  new  order  of  things  !  We  do  not  ask  the 
question  in  a  narrow  spirit,  or  even  in  regard  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  any  one  or  anj'  series  of  Governors-General,  but  with 
regard  to  the  future  of  the  Australian  people  and  their  social  ideals 
— no  unimportant  matter  in  a  young  community,  as  every  thinker 
will  admit.  Are  we  to  attempt  to  cultivate  an  aristocracy  of  talent, 
such  as  Mr.  Mallock  latelj'  pleaded  for  :  or  are  we  as  a  people  to 
follow  America  in  the  worship  of  the  "  golden  calf,"  making  mere 
money  bags,  and  all  the  doubtful  consequences  of  such  a  standard, 
the  national  ideal,  wlaich  our  own  children  and  grandchildren 
shall  be  encouraged  to  emulate  ? 

These  questions  are  eminently  pertinent  and  important  in 
view  of  certain  phases  of  present-day  society.  We  are  living  in 
an  age  which  may  be  considered  "  eager  "  in  the  "pursuit  of 
pleasure  " — not  the  enduring  forms  of  pleasure,  but  those  of  the 
moment ;  and  we  are  at  the  same  time  witnessing  everywhere 
a  species  of  revolt  among  women,  from  the  comparative  "  sub- 
jection "  (as  John  Stuart  Mill  called  it  forty  years  ago)  mider  which 
they  have  hitherto  lived  ;  though  meanwhile  thev  have  enjoyed 
man)-  valuable  concessions  from  the  other  sex  as  compensa- 
tions for  such  "subjection."  Women  are  everywhere  calling  out 
for  more  fi'eedom  and  more  independence  ;  and,  as  in  all  social 
upheavals,  whether  great  or  small,  the  pendulum  is  in  danger  of 
swinging  too  far  in  the  new  direction. 

This  revolt  is  nowhere  more  active  than  in  young  and 
prosperous  communities,  such  as  the  Australian  colonies  ;  and  its 
most  prolific  growth  is  naturally  at  the  larger  centres  of  popula- 
tion. Indeed,  our  whole  social  life  is  being  threatened  with  a 
standard  of  supposed  excellence,  which,  if  closely  examined,  will 
be  found  to  be  reallj'  inimical  to  a  permanent  and  healthy  society  ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  a  higher  ideal  being  established  by  some 
interposing  authoritative  influence,  there  is  a  distinct  danger  of 
this  degenerate  standard  being  generally  adopted  by  the  younger 
generations.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  social  phenomena  of  the 
present  day  is  the  thoughtless,  and  in  some  extreme  cases, 
reckless  ambition,  mainly  among  the  younger  generation  of 
well-to-do,  or  seemingly  well-to-do  women,  to  attain  social  pro- 
minence, without  a  ver}'  nice  discrimination  as  to  means,  so  long 
as  conventional  bounds  are  not  actualh'  overstepped  ;  and  the 
age  which  has  witnessed  this  new  form  of  female  restlessness  has 
adopted  a  phrase  to  indicate  it :  a  word  which  though  formerly 
of  quite  harmless  signification,  now  receives  a  much  more 
extended  meaning,  as  descriptive  of  the  envied  condition  to  which 
that  restlessness  leads.  To  be  considered  "smart";  to  belong 
to  a  "  smart  set "  ;  to  be  possessed  of  "  smartness "  are  now 
the  varying  aims  of  that  large  class  of  women  whose  ambition 
leads  them  to  covet  a  greater  social  prominence  than  their 
personal  abilities  justly  entitle  them  to  occupy. 

The  actual  source  of  this  modern  and  singular  form  of 
female  activity  is  not  easy  to  trace  ;  but  there  is  good  reason  to 
beUeve  that  in  many  cases  it  is  the  outcome  of  the  revolt  referred 
to;  for  in  many  directions  the  ambition  to  be  "smart"  shows 
itself  side  by  side  with  a  slackening  interest  in  the  prosaic 
routine  of  domestic  duties — even  of  the  delicate  "  touches " 
which  distinguish  a  house  from  a  home,  and  which  many  women 
have  begun  to  consider  a  class  of  work  beneath  "  a  lady's " 
dignity,  and  fit  only  for  one's  servants.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  conviction,  and  of  the  cessation  of  occupation  in  her  own 
home,  the  "smart"  woman  seeks  an  outlet  for  her  sui-plus 
energ)-,  or  for  the  dissipation  of  her  einiui,  in  an  endless 
round  of  "  calls "  upon  her  friends  who  possess  similar 
ideals,  where  profitless  and  in  many  cases  mischievous  gossip 
constitutes  the  chief  pastime.  In  the  meanwhile,  cidture  of 
every  form — unless  it  happens  to  be  taken  u]>  as  a  fashionable 
craze— is  considered  priggish:  and  every  eflbrt  of  the  smart 
woman  is  strained  to  enable  her  to  stand  well  in  the  estimation 
of  the  circle  of  women,  having  similar  ambitions  to  lier  own,  in 
which  she  is  an  unit. 


The  passion  or  craze  for  "  smartness  "  is  spreading  rapidly  in 
Australian  communities,  as  does  an  epidemic,  or  the  reputation 
of  a  risque  novel  :  spreading  even  to  the  classes  whose  means  are 
totally  inadequate  for  the  enterprise ;  and  as  its  effects  are 
distinctly  detrimental  to  the  pursuit  of  those  aims  which  improve 
and  elevate  the  indi\-idual  and  the  race,  all  men  and  women  who 
look  life  in  the  face  seriously  -  though  not  necessarOy  gloomih"— 
with  a  view  to  the  furtherance  of  a  wholesome  and  -v-italising 
philosophv,  nmst  join  hands  in  deprecating  its  furtherance. 

The  ipleasures  of  to-day-  of  the  "  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry, 
for  to-morrow  we  die  "  order^are  greedily  sought  after  by  the 
"smart"  women  of  society ;  and  in  regard  to  Australia,  as  in  regard 
to  all  young  communities,  it  may  be  said  that  no  forms  of  enter- 
tainment are  more  eagerly  desired  than  such  as  are  illumined  by 
the  official  and  social  brilliancy  of  vice-regal  countenance.  Time, 
distance,  expense,  and  di.scomfort  of  travel,  such  as  we  anticipate 
being  necessary  to  undergo  for  some  years  to  come  in  regard  to 
Commonwealth  functions  at  the  Seat  of  Government,  will  be 
regarded  as  trifling  obstacles  by  the  "  smart "  Australian  woman, 
whose  ambition  is  in  the  direction  of  Commonwealth  vice-regal 
hospitalities.  Those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  federal  vice-regal  establishment,  in  the  initial  stages  of 
the  Commonwealth,  w^ill  have  many  novel  circumstances  to 
consider  and  deal  with  ;  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  those  who 
regard  the  accepted  social  standards  of  a  community  as  important 
factors  in  its  true  progress,  to  watch  the  exercise  of  that  grave 
responsibility  :  of  striking  the  keynote  of  the  Australian  society  of 
the  future,  for  the  emulation  of  the  generations  who  are  to 
follow.  Australia  possesses  an  exceedingly  limited  aristocracy 
of  birth ;  but  in  its  stead  are  many  men  and  women  seeking  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  citizens,  to  assist  in  the 
elevation  of  national  affairs,  and  to  further  the  culture  and 
enlightenment  of  the  coming  generations. 

There  are,  moreover,  thousands  of  men  and  women  in 
Australia,  who  have  ever  observed  the  time-honoured  standards 
of  personal  conduct,  and  assisted  in  the  maintenance  of  an 
educated  and  cultured  social  tone  ;  and  though  their  ways  be 
less  obtrusive  and  pushing  than  such  classes  as  we  have 
described,  they  are  types  that  it  is  hoped  will  enter  largely  into 
the  making  up  of  the  recognised  "  society  '  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth. 


A  Rival   Federation. 


The  action  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  declining  to  entertain  the 
proposal  of  Mr.  Seddon,  the  Premier  of  New  Zealand,  to  establish 
a  second  federation  of  British  colonies  in  the  A-icinit)'  of  Aus- 
tralia, by  grouping  the  Fiji  Islands  with  New  Zealand,  must 
meet  with  the  approval  of  all  thinking  politicians  ;  and  it  is 
just  as  well  that  Mr.  Seddon  should  find  consolation  in  liis 
inference,  which  by  no  means  follows,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
refusal  to  do  what  he  (Mr.  Seddon)  requested  carries  with  it, 
of  necessity,  a  similar  objection  to  such  islands  being  joined 
to  the  Australian  Commonwealth.  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  indeed, 
many  years  ago,  said  :  "  The  Austrahan  future  went  far  beyond 
the  colonies  ;  it  went  outside  and  across  the  sea  to  the  vast 
assemblage  of  countries  in  the  Pacific." 

Mr.  Seddon,  and  the  majority  who  follow  him  in  the 
self-satisfied  arena  of  New  Zealand  political  Hfe,  have  hitherto 
.shown  a  strange  indisposition  to  even  entertain  the  thought  of 
joining  their  colony's  fortune  with  that  of  the  Australian  Com- 
monwealth :  preferring  to  play  what  the  Americans  call  a  "  lone 
hand  "  in  the  colonial  affairs  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  It  is 
not  our  purpose  to  examine  here  the  reasons  which  have  been 
given  from  time  to  time  by  ^Ii-.  Seddon  and  others  why  New- 
Zealand  should  not  have  taken  the  question  of  joining  the  larger 
federation  into  serious  consideration  ;  but  we  cannot  forget  that 
one  of  the  reasons  offered  in  explanation  of  the  non-participation 
of  that  colony  in  the  last  Convention  was  the  great  distance  at 
which  it  stands  from  the  Australian  continent.  We  remember 
that  reason  now,  because  the  very  islands  which  Mr.  Seddon  is 
now  anxious  to  enfold  to  the  constitutional  bosom  of  New- 
Zealand  are  a  greater  distance  from  the  legislative  centre  in  that 
colony  than  New  Zealand  itself  is  from  New  South  Wales ;  so 
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that  the  assignment  of  tliat  objection  u.jul.l  now  ,ii,|,,.ai  to  l.av.- 
been  an  excuse  and  not  a  reason.  Moreover,  the  wuiie  nilKlit  liave 
been  said  in  re-ard  to  West  Austraha,  whicli,  in  point  of  time 
occupied  in  travelling,  is  just  as  remote  from  tlie  I.H'ahlv  of  the 
ultimate  seat  of  fcdeial  government  as  is  New  Zealand. 

It  must  l>e  (luite  clear,  we  think,  to  all  who  have  watclie<l 
the  political  history  of  N(>w  Zealand,  and  obser\cd  the  isolated 
.  and  self-centred  attitude  of  its  public  men,  that  the  i-e«l,  under- 
lying reason  for  standing  aloof  from  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth has  been  a  disinclination  to  take  what  must  of  necessity 
be  a  subordinate  .share  in  the  work  of  the  greuter  political  partner- 
ship. The  attempt  by  the  New  Zealand  (iovernment  to 
stipulate  conditions  for  that  i-olony's  possible  ultimate  entry 
into  the  Union,  at  a  time  when  tin-  Commi>iiwcalth  constitution 
was  actually  pa.ssing  through  the  British  Parliament,  alVorded  in- 
structive evidence  of  the  somewhat  exaggenited  estimate  in  New 
Zealand  minds  of  the  importance  of  that  colony  as  an  Imiu'rial 
factor:  due  no  doubt  to  the  self-contained  political  atmosphere 
inseparable  from  its  isolated  geographical  position. 

That  claim  t(i  participate  in  the  framing  of  a  consti- 
tutional measure,  within  the  purview  of  which  that  colony  might 
never  come,  afforded  another  side-light  as  to  the  "singleness"  of 
purpose  of  Mr.  Seddon  and  his  followers  ;  and  it  is  .sati.sfactory  to 
reflect  that  so  "  cool  "  a  propositi  was  never  even  entertained. 

New  Zealand  politicians  have  much  to  learn,  a.s  well  as  much 
to  unlearn  ;  and  when,  in  years  to  come,  they  have  pa.ssed  safely 
through  that  phase  of  their  political  evolution,  they  will  look 
back  upon  the  course  of  empirical  legislation  in  which  they  are 
at  present  indulging,  with  .so  much  .satisfaction  to  themselves,  in 
something  like  the  spirit  in  which  a  man  enters  upon  a 
retrospect  of  his  own  more  confident  Ixiyhood. 

We  produce  elsewhere,  from  the  pen  of  a  clear  thinker  and 
luminous  writer,  a  most  intere.sting  "signed"  article  on  the  more 
legitimate  causes  which  have  operated  to  keep  New  Zealand  from 
entering  into  the  Commonwealth  compact. 


Types  of  Statesmanship. 


It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  no  living  public  man  in  any 
British  community,  outside  the  mother  country,  whose  career  affords 
a  finer  example  of  Imperial  statesmanship  than  that  of  Sir 
Wilfred  Laurier  ;  and  the  recent  rapid  spread  of  the  Imperial 
spirit,  leading  to  a  reclassification  of  public  reputations  through- 
out the  Empire,  has  surely  placed  him  in  the  front  rank. 

That  modern  movement  has  emphasised  the  important 
distinction  between  statesmen  and  politicians;  providing  an 
object  lesson  for  the  scores  of  Colonial  public  men,  who  mistake 
popularity  for  fame  :  sacrificing  whatevei-  breadth  of  national 
sentiment  they  may  possess,  rather  than  lose  the  ephemeral 
plaudits  of  the  group  of  noisy  demagogues  who  cluster  round  the 
governing  machine  of  every  British  community. 

The  reputation  of  the  statesman  does  not  grow  up  in  a  night, 
nor  is  it  won  by  pleasing  crowds  at  the  expense  of  soundness  anfl 
consistency  of  principles  ;  it  is  the  work  of  years,  antl  involves 
not  merely  knowledge  and  judgment,  but  also  the  courage  to  say 
and  do  what  that  knowledge  and  judgment  dictate,  even  at  the 
momentary  loss  of  the  "  bubble  "  reputation. 

One  of  the  most  statesmanlike  acts  of  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier's 
career  was  his  recent  courageous  refusal  to  follow  the  timorous  ex- 
ample of  Natal  and  several  of  the  Australian  colonies,  in  practically 
excludinf  the  population  of  Asiatic  nations— e\en  in  some  cases 
British  subjects — from  their  several  communities.  It  is  probable 
that  in  taking  that  stand  he  displea,sed  a  large  Ixidy  of  self- 
centred  colonists,  who  noisily  demanded  "  Cana<^ia  for  the 
Canadians"  ;  but  that  is  just  one  instance  in  which  his 
statesmanship  discovered   itself  ;  and  similarly   it   may   be   said 

of  those    public    men   who    acquiesced   in   the    parrot<Ty  for 

exclusion  in  the  Australian  colonies —that  that  is  where  their 
statesmanship  was  found  wanting. 

Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  is  now  beginning  to  reap  the  reward  of 
his  universal  political  sj-mpathies  :  of  his  broad  and  lofty  conception 
of  the  destinv  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  as  a  people  who  offer,  as 
well  as  demand,  an  "  open  door."  It  was  only  by  the  breadth  of 
his  sympathies  that  he  was  able  to  harmonize  the  separate  senti- 
ments of  the  two  great  Canadian  Divisioas,  Quebec  and  Ontario 


— French  and  English  Canada  -  and  induce  the   peoples  of  Ixitli 
t<i  present  an  united  front  in  sending  tr(K)ps  to  South  Afriai. 

The  New  York  corrcsixmdenl  of  The.  Txmen,  writing  on  the 
subject  of  "  Iin|ierialisiM  in  Caiuula,"  echoes  Anglo-Saxon  senti- 
ment in  regard  to  his  national  inlluenee  :  "  England,"  he  says, 
"  has  long  imdeistood  that  she  owes  a  great  debt  to  Sir  Wilfred 
l^aurier.  Noboily  has  forgotten  what  a  figure  he  was  in  Ixindon 
at  the  Jubilee,  or  how  he  was  received.  What  he  has  done  since 
adds  vastly  to  the  obligation  which  the  whole  Empire — Canada 
first   of  all-  -owes  him." 

The  cui'se  of  the  modern  politics  of  the  Australian  colonies 
has  iM'en  their  narrowness-  their  parochial  i-haracfer  :  the 
spirit  that  has  made  the  accomplishment  of  Australian 
federation  so  ditlicult,  Ix-causc;  the  peo])le  of  its  several 
divisions  have  lK?en  encourage<l  by  many  of  their  public 
men,  and  by  a  provincial  section  of  their  press,  to  consider 
their  destinies  .separate,  and  their  interests  inimical,  instead 
of  Ix'ing  in  the  broaflest  sen.se  identical.  The  Tlnw.n  corres- 
pondent, from  whom  we  have  quoted,  deals  at  length  with 
this  aspect  of  Colonial  politics,  as  illu.strated  in  the  CJireers  of  Mr. 
Rhodes  and  Sir  Wilfi-ed  f^aurier,  observing  :  "The  two  men  have 
one  crime  in  cimmon.  They  do  not  take  the  parochial  view  of 
Imperial  politics  ;  and  each  has  contributed  to  strengthen  and 
not  weaken  the  great  fabric  which  a  few  recreant  Englishmen- - 
and  a  great  many  Irishmen — would  pull  to  pieces  if  they  could." 
We  do  not  at  all  share  the  admiration  which  is  here  expres.sed 
for  Mr.  Cecil  Rlio<les  :  an  admiration  which  is  widely  entertained 
by  desultory  observers  in  many  parts  of  the  Empire.  We  regard 
Mr.  Rhodes  as  of  a  totally  diil'ereiit  type  to  that  under  which 
we  should  place  Sir  W^ilfred  Ijiurier.  The  latter  has  won  his 
reputation  as  a  statesman,  after  many  years  of  sound  and  steady 
politicJil  conduct,  making  up  a  oireer  which  is  in  entire  keeping 
with  the  l^st  traditions  of  British  statesmjinship  :  a  career  of 
hard  work  and  legitimate  methofls,  such  as  must  be  adoptefl  to 
ensure  the  safe  working  of  so  elastic  a  type  of  constitution  as  that 
under  which  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain  and  her  outlying 
Colonies  are  conducted.  The  reputation  that  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier 
now  enjoj's  is  the  well-de.served  reward  of  that  long  and  level- 
headed career  ;  and  all  ])oliticians  who  take  an  informed  and 
intelligent  interest  in  the  steady  and  assured  development  of  the 
British  Empire  would  do  well  to  honour  and  emulate,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  leading  features  of  so  prominent  and  significant 
a  life  and  career  as  his. 

Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  on  the  other  hand,  though  a  man  of  un- 
doubtedly large  gnisp  and  comprehensive  conception,  is  in  our 
view  a  statesman  whose  future  may  mean  much  good  or  much  ill  — 
of  a  .spasmodic  kind — to  the  Empire.  He  might  fittingly  be 
described  as  a  political  "  plunger,"  who  is  not  content  or  even 
patient  enough  to  earn  his  laurels  by  a  career  built  up  out  of  a 
long  course  of  sound  and  steady  political  judgments,  but  is  im- 
patient of  restraint  or  .siimeness,  and  desires  to  leap  over  the 
lieads  of  steadier  men,  and  seize  whatever  applause  the  world  may, 
for  the  moment,  be  ready  to  bestow  upon  Imperial  feats  of  a 
theatrical  character.  The  universal  spread  of  telegraphy  and  the 
extraordinary  development  of  the  Press  have  marie  of  the  English- 
speaking  race  one  huge  audience  ;  for  on  every  breakfast  table 
throughout  the  Empire  the  news  of  the  whole  world  is  now  placed, 
in  brief,  for  a  sum  within  the  means  of  the  humblest  citizen  And 
in  this  great  arena  every  act  of  statesmanship,  of  yesterday,  is 
brought  as  clearly  and  as  vividh-  before  our  minds  to-day,  as  if  it 
had  been  performed  under  our  own  e3-e.  And  this  is  one  of  the 
dangers  of  the  future — that  men  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes'  type, 
who  prefer  the  plaudits  of  the  "  gallery  "  of  the  Empire,  will 
embark  on  ventures  that  plunge  its  soberer  statesmen  into  diffi- 
culties of  great  international  significance,  such  as  may  bring 
much  trouble  and  responsibility  in  their  train.  We  heartily 
endorse  the  view  lately  expressed  by  the  Spectator  that  "  Mr. 
Rhodes  has  certain  radical  defects  of  character  which  render 
him  and  his  influence  a  permanent  danger  to  the  Empire." 

.Speaking  from  personal  knowledge,  the  writer  of  The 
Tiin.s  correspondence  referred  to  continues:  "Sir  Wilfred's 
talk  is  on  broad  lines ;  his  political  conceptions  are  not 
less  Imperial  than  those  of  the  Ministers  who  assemble 
in  Downing  Street,  and  a  good  deal  more  so  than  some  of 
them.  Not  once  did  I  hear  a  remark  which  I  thought  purely 
colonial  in  the  narrow  sense  of  that  word." 
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We  may  well  say  that  Australian  Federation  is  an  important 
step  in  Empire  consolidation  ;  for,  besides  welding  six  colonies 
under  a  central  executive,  it  has  sounded  the  dcath-knell  of 
parochialism  in  Australian  politics.  It  has  done  more,  in  prac- 
ticallv  closing  up  a  huge  nursery— a  breeding  ground— for 
provincial  politicians  ;  for  the  thing  can  no  longer  live  in  the 
higher  and  rarer  atmosphere  of  Connnouwealth  affairs.  Hence- 
forth we  shall  have  six  inlets  for  fresh  draughts  of  political 
thought,  admitting  free   criticism  from  six  points   of   view ;  and 


we  shall  have  six  outlets  for  the  exercise  of  our  political  activity 
and  the  fulfilment  of  our  political  neces-sities,  embracing  almost 
every  degree  of  latitude  between  the  two  extremes  of  climate  and 
climatic  consequences.  The  men  who  are  not  adapted  to  the  new 
atmosphere  must  be  lost  sight  of,  and  drop  out  of  the  broader 
arena;  for  the  material  of  the  parochial  politician— roads, 
bridges,  railways,  tramways,  watei'works,  land  agency,  municipal 
subsidies,  and  the  like— will  happily  have  no  place  in  Common- 
wealth affairs. 


The    Visit   of  tlie    Duke  and   Duchess    of    York    to   Australia. 

The  following  is  a  full  text  of  the  message  despatched  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
to  the  several  State  Governors  of  Australia  : — 

"  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  assent,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  to  the  visit  of  Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  to  the 
colonies  of  Australasia  in  the  spring  of  next  year. 

"H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  York  will  be  commissioned  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  to  open  the  hrst 
session  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  in  her  name.  Although  the  Queen  naturally 
shrinks  from  parting  with  her  grandson  for  so  long  a  period,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  fully  recognises  the 
greatness  of  the  occasion  which  will  bring  her  colonies  of  Australia  into  federal  union,  and  desires  to  give 
this  special  proof  of  her  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  her  Australian  subjects. 

"  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  at  the  same  time,  wishes  to  signify  her  sense  of  the  loyalty  and  devotion 
which  has  prompted  the  spontaneous  aid  so  liberally  offered  by  all  the  colonies  in  the  South  African  war, 
and  of  the  splendid  gallantry  of  her  colonial  troops. 

"  Her  Majesty's  assent  to  this  visit  is,  of  course,  given  on  the  assumption  that  at  the  time  fixed 
for  the  Duke  of  York's  departure  the  circumstances  are  as  generally  favourable  as  at  present,  and  that  no 
national  interests  call  for  His  Royal  Highness's  pr?;sence  in  this  country.  " 


Sioncb  Hvticles, 

This  (livi.sion  of  tlie  column-s  of  United  Australia  is  intended  to  afford  an  opening  for  the  full  and  free  expression  of  views  and  opinions  of 
any  and  every  kind,  on  subjects  of  general  Australian  concern,  such  views  and  opinions  not  being  necessarily  expressive  of  the  policy  of  the 
Magazine  itself. 

Great  Britain's  Attitude  towards  the  Australian 

Commonwealth. 


(By  Edmund  Barton,  Q.C.) 


Before  the  next  quarterly  issue  of  this  magazine,  the  Australian 
Commonwealth  will  have  been  established,  and  the  Constitution 
have  come  into  operation.  What  views  are  held  in  England  as 
to  the  Australian  Colonies  and  as  to  the  new  nation  1  That  is 
the  question  which  I  have  been  asked  to  answer  ;  and  while  the 
answer  may  be  imperfect,  it  is  unhesitating.  If  it  is  a  great 
thing  to  us  to  begin  our  new  path  with  a  fervent  "  God-speed  " 
from  our  countrymen  of  the  United  Kingdom,  then  we  are 
assured  of  that  great  thing  in  all  its  meaning,  sentimental  or 
material.  I  have  not  met  a  statesman  of  either  party  in  the  old 
country,  who  has  any  doubt  or  misgiving  as  to  the  wisdom  of  our 
union,  or  who  can  see  in  it  any  danger  either  to  Great  Britain  or 
to  Greater  Britain.  All  are  sanguine,  whether  the  outlook  be 
Empire  or  Federation,  that  our  own  race  will  gain  largely  in 
prestige  and  in  power  by  the  swifter  but  steadier  development  of 
this  continent.  Of  course,  we  shall  make  our  blunders,  but 
everyone  over  there  is  confident  that  they  will  be  but  small  spots 
on  the  sun  of  our  success.  Trust  in  the  capacity  of  the  race  is 
not  a  jot  diminished  when  the  Englishman  makes  the  Australian 
the  suljject  of  it.  That  feeling  for  us  has  always  been  abundant 
among    the    British    people.      But  |^since    Britons    from    both 


hemispheres  have  learned  to  fight,  to  bleed,  and  to  die  together,  in 
mutual  self-reliance,  and  with  equal  and  common  heroism,  there 
are  few,  if  any,  to  be  found  in  the  old  country  who  see  any 
difference  between  this  part  and  that  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions 
as  cradles  for  the  makers  of  Empire.  On  this  point,  and  in 
this  splendid  trust,  there  is  no  difference  between  Conservative 
and  Liberal.  There  are  some  perhaps  who  think  we  shall  always 
be  better  for  a  little  fatherly  guidance  and  direction.  At  the 
other  extreme  there  may  be  some  who  think  that  Imperial 
cohesion  will  keep  us  in  leading  strings,  neither  useful  nor 
beneficial  :  but  neither  of  these  views  is  favoured  by  the  great 
bulk  of  English  public  opinion.  That  opinion  denies  the  first 
proposition,  because  it  believes  that  men  of  our  stock,  wherever 
they  live,  be  it  in  Nottingham  or  in  Narrabri,  are  absolutely  fit  to 
manage  their  own  afiairs  ;  and  it  denies  the  counter  proposition, 
because  it  has  had  ample  proof  that  partnership  in  Empire  carries 
with  it  no  badges  of  inferiority  and  no  chafing  bonds.  Being  a 
sensible  public  opinion,  it  looks  first  for  safety,  and  it  finds  safety 
for  each  part  of  the  Empire  in  local  autonomy,  and  safety  for  the 
whole  as  well  as  each  part  in  unanimous  acceptance  of  the 
burdens  of  Empire  in  war  as  well  as  its  benefits  in  peace.     One 
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party  may  accuse  the  other  of  agjjrewiive  militari.sm,  and  tlie 
utlior  may  rotort  with  tho  taunt  of  "  Shiver  and  scuttle."  These 
are  words  for  extremists  to  apply  to  each  other  ;  hut  in  liis  heart 
of  hearts  the  Knglishniiin  helieves  that  his  hrethren,  In-inf,'  like 
himself,  want  none  of  these  thini^'s,  and  that  his  brother  in 
Australia  likes  tliem  as  little  as  he  does. 

The  belief,  then,  in  the  value  of  the  Empire  to  the  Kiii^'dom 
grows  at  lejust  as  rapidly  as  the  Ix-lief  in  the  value  of  the  Kin;,'doin 
to  the  Empire;  and  if  for  his  sake,  .Xustralians  will  liolil  fast  U> 
the  latter  belief,  the  En;,'lisliman  on  iiis  part  will  hold  ipiite  as 
firmly  to  the  former.  It  is  indeed  somewlmt  less  than  the  truth 
to  say  that  the  pride  of  race  is  rapidlv  takin;;  the  place  of  pride 
of  po.ssession,  and  that  the  consciousness  of  the  enoi'nioiis 
material  value  of  the  Cohuiies  to(>reat  Hritain  is  far  transcend<'d 
by  the  .splendid  valuation  which  is  placed  upon  the  loyalty  and 
artection  of  the  colonists  tbeni.selves,  as  living  and  active  partners 
in  one  great  heritage.  To  take  but  not  to  give  is  far  from  being 
the  doctrine  of  our  countrymen  across  the  ocean.  'I'hey  are 
grandly  ready  to  give  heart  for  heart  and  help  for  help,  without  a 
niggard  eye  for  mere  mesusure.  If  an  Australian  or  a  Canadian 
can  fight  as  well  as  an  Englishman,  then  it  goe.s  without  .saying 
that  the  Englishman  thinks  him  as  good  a  man  as  himself  ;  but 
lie  does  not  stop  there.  Convinced  as  he  is  that  the  oHshoots  are 
as  strong  and  as  lusty  as  the  ]iarent  stem,  he  is  prepared  to  kwk 
upon  all  their  ;i.spirations  with  inspiring  gratitu<le  and  with 
generous  pride. 

So  far  I  have  answered  in  general  terms  the  question  put  to 
me.  How  tlien  does  the  Englishman's  view  manifest  itself  1 
The  Federal  Delegates  in  England  had  the  opportunity  of 
gauging  the  good  opinions  and  good  wi.shesof  leading  Englishmen, 
not  onlv  by  their  speeches  but  in  many  interesting  conversations; 
and  these  wei'e  not  the  least  part  of  the  great  privileges  they 
enjoyed  during  their  visit.  Thus  they  became  aciiuainted  with 
the  view-s  of  men  of  great  influence,  not  only  in  public  affairs, 
but  also  in  Commerce  and  in  Literature  ;  in  Ijcarning  and  in  the 
Arts.  The  Judge,  the  ^Merchant,  the  Professor,  the  Ironmaster, 
the  Journalist,  the  Labour  Tvcader,  have  but  little  difference  of 
view  as  to  the  duties  of  Empire  ;  and  the  nonsensical  "  Cut  the 
painter '"  cry  is  as  unheeded  in  London  a,s  it  is  here  or  in  New 
Zealand.  What  the  people  desire,  and  that  very  stiongly,  is  to 
know  more  about  us  ;  and  that  desire  will.  I  believe,  soon  be 
.satisfied  in  greater  measure  by  the  splendid  Press  of  the  kingdom. 
In  this  respect,  we  must  not  l)e  too  exacting.  If  every  busy 
man  in  London  made  it  a  point  to  learn  every  day  from  his 
newspapers  all  that  was  to  be  known  of  the  dealings  of  the  jjcople 
of  the  Empire,  he  would  not  find  much  time  left  for  his  business. 
Great  newspapers  are  jilentiful  in  London  ;  and  if  the  man  of 
business  .sought  to  assist  the  digestion  of  his  news  by  finding  out 
in  what  way  the  leading  dailies  weiv  guiding  or  expressing  public 
opinion  on  this  huge  range  of  affairs,  his  own  concerns  would  be 


'  Hadly  negW'twI.  Hut  .Vustralian  affairs  are  ijuickly  acquiring 
jjreiiti'r  prominence  at  the  hejirt  of  the  Empire,  and  1  have  great 
liope  that  that  prominence  will  so<m  be  amply  reflect<fi  in  the 
colunnis  of  the  gr<<ot  leiwling  Press. 

At  j)resent,  no  doubt,  ]K'oj)le  otherwise  well  informed  are 
Koniewhat  "dicky"  in  thcii-  knowU-dge  of  Australian  geography. 
For  example,  [  was  sometimes  allu<le<i  to  as  the  Delegate  from 
Ta-sinania,  and  similar  mistjikes  were  maile  ax  to  the  jilace  of 
origin  of  mv  brother  flelegalvs.  We  may,  however,  think  little  of 
such  matters  lus  these  ;  for  as  time  gcx-s  on,  we  shall  becomi'  more 
Austi-alian  and  less  pioviiK-ial,  more  contente<l  with  our  noble 
continenljd  designation  and  less  jealous  to  \>^'  known  according  to 
our  particidar  States.  What  is  more  inqiortant  is  that  there  is  a 
growing  iMgeniess  to  know  more  of  us  and  of  our  country,  to 
learn  the  resources  of  the  new  member  of  the  august  family  of 
British  nati<uis,  and  an  ever-growing  wish  that  we  on  our  part 
may  know  how  genuinely  and  how  lovingly  our  progress  will  Ije 
watched  and  our  success  rejoiced  in. 

The  distinguished  nu-n  who  have  held  Australian  governor- 
shi])s  retain  their  synqiathy  with  us,  in  all  its  arilour.  Ijord 
Jersey,  F^rd  Carrington,  l/ird  Hain])den,  Sir  Henry  Norman  and 
I>jrd  Kintoi-e  are  iis  anxious  to  be  hel]iful  to  Australia  and 
Austialians  a-s  ever  they  were  ;  and  I..ord  Brassey,  who  so  lati'ly 
left  us,  will  cei-taiidy  share  in  tliat  helpful  friendship.  Whatever 
changes  mav  take  place  in  ))olitical  parties  at  Westminster,  the 
development  of  the  Commonwealth  will  lie  watched  and  its 
interests  safeguarded  by  many  great  men.  These  it  would  Ix* 
invidious  to  single  out  ;  but  who  does  not  know  that  the  prasent 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  has  made  his  department  one 
of  the  greatest  in  the  Oovernment  of  the  Einjiire,  and  that  the 
advancement  of  our  continent  has  been  and  will  be  a  work  which 
will  endure  as  a  .signal  mark  of  his  brilliant  tenure  of  office  ? 
Sure  am  I,  too,  that  when  his  turn  comes  to  relinquish 
office,  there  will  be  found  a  successor  equally  convinced  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  Empire  involves  a  due  regard  for  the  interests 
and  the  needs  of  the  Australian  factor,  just  a.s  it  is  vital  to 
ourselves  as  Australians  that  the  interests  of  the  component 
States  of  the  Connnonwealth  should  be  jealously  guarded  by 
federal  statesmen. 
I  Finallv,    Irajiei-ial  statesmen   are   satisfied   that  Au.stralians 

would  think  it  inconsistent  with  their  own  firm  adhesion  to  the 
Empiri',  to  rest  quiet  when  its  integrity  is  anywhere  attacked. 
Knowing  that  Australia  will  expect  to  be  backed  by  the  Empire 
with  all  its  niight  in  ca.se  of  need,  they  know  that  Australians 
are  not  mean  enough  to  repudiate  a  reciprwal  duty  which  they 
will  not  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to  recognise  and  discharge  in  the 
future  as  they  have  done  already.  In  this,  I  believe  with  all  my 
heart  that  they  have  judged  us  aright. 

KDMUND  BARTON. 


The    Federal  Judiciary. 


(By  thk  Hon.  Sir  Joh.n  W.  Downkr,  K.C.M.G.,  O.C.  M.P.,  Mkmbkr  of  thk  Drafting 

COMMITTKK    OF    TIIK    1 897-8    FkDERAL    CONVENTION'.) 


Thk  Commonwealth  Act  is  now  law.  Every  nian  and  woman, 
even  if  unable  to  read  or  w^ite,  is  assumed  to  know  the  law. 
Every  lawyer  is  supposed  to  be  skilled  in  it. 

On  this  last  assumption,  which  I  hope  is  not  too  arbitrary, 
the.se  notes  are  written  to  express  the  common  knowledge  of  the 
layman,  rather  than  the  skilled  knowledge  of  the  lawyer.  With 
the  f'eneral  ambit  of  the  Conmionwealth  Act  I  do  not 
prop<rse  to  deal ;  my  remarks  will  go  to  the  Judicial  parts  of  the 
Bill  and  no  further. 

On  this  I  am  not  sure  —though  everyone  knows  everything  — 
that  there  is  perfect  unanimity  of  understanding 

Some  fancy  it  will  transfer  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
Courts  to  the  Central  Court,  so   that  the  State  Courts  will  be- 


come of  little  importance.  Others  that  it  is  the  oidy  Court  of 
Appeal  from  the  State  Courts,  t<j  the  exclusion  of  the  Privy 
Council,  except  in  certain  exceptional  cases.  Neither  of  these 
fancies  lias  any  foundation  to  rest  upon.  The  State  Coiuts  will 
continue  to  have  every  jurisdiction  they  now  posses.s,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  Parliamenc  of  the  Connnonwealth  may  give  the  High 
Court  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  deal  with  the  matters  enumerated 
in  Sections  76  and  77  ;  and,  with  the  same  exception,  appeals  will 
lie  from  the  State  Courts  to  the  Privy  Council  exactly  as  now. 
All  that  has  been  done  is  to  establish  a  new  Court,  with  some 
original  and  everv  Appellate  Jurisdiction,  to  which  last  the  parties 
may  appeal,  in  lieu  of  resorting  directly  to  the  Privy  Council,  but 
need  not  unle.ss  they  plea-se. 
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Under  the  Bill  of  1891  the  Parliament  had  the  power  of 
destroying  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council,  except  where  "  Public 
interests  of  the  Commonwealth  or  of  anv  State,  or  of  any  other 
part  of  the  Queen's  Dominions  are  concerned,"  in  which  cases  the 
Queen  might  grant  leave.  But  both  under  the  Bill  of  1898,  as 
passed  by  the  Convention,  and  under  the  Commonwealth  Act, 
this  power  was  much  restricted. 

What,  then,  is  the  original,  and  what  the  Appellate  Juris- 
diction of  the  new  Court  ?     The  original  jurisdiction  extends  : — 

1.  To  matters  arising  under  any  treaty. 

2.  Affecting     Consuls    or     other    representatives    of 

other  countries. 
•3.     In  which  the  Commonwealth  is  a  party. 

4.  Between   States,   or    between   residents  of  ditlerent 

States,    or   between   a   State   and    a   resident    of 
another  State. 

5.  Where  a  writ  of  mandamus,   or  of  prohibition,  or 

of  injunction   is   sought  against    an   officer  of  the 
Conmion  wealth. 

The  treaty  jurisdiction  is  taken  from  the  American  Consti- 
tutio_n,  and  will  probably  have  little  application  in  the  Colonies, 
even  though  the  Colonies  are  called  a  Commonwealth  :  and  the 
same  remark  might  apply  to  the  jurisdiction  affecting  Consuls. 

The  third  is  a  jurisdiction  which,  in  view  of  the  important 
departments  to  be  taken  over  from  the  States  by  the  Common- 
wealth, may  prove  of  great  importance  ;  and,  under  the  fourth, 
there  will  probably  be  work  to  do  almost  at  once  ;  for  questions 
between  States  and  between  residents  of  different  States  have 
already  arisen,  and  are  bound  to  arise  frequently  in  the  future. 

In  addition  to  the  powers  immediately  conferred,  the  Parlia- 
ment may  give  original  jurisdiction  to  the  High  Court  in  all 
matters  arising  under,  or  involving  the  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution,  or  arising  under  laws  made  by  the  Pailiament  of 
the  Commonwealth  :  in  Admiralty  and  maritime  matters,  and  in 
questions  relating  to  the  same  subject  matter  claimed  under  laws 
of  different  States  :  and  it  may  define  the  extent  to  which  these 
powers  ma}-  be  exclusive. 

In  addition  to  the  High  Court,  howe\er.  Parliament  mav 
create  Federal  Courts,  with  authority  to  deal  with  some  or  all  of 
the  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  ;  and  it 
may  invest  any  State  Courts  with  Federal  jurisdiction. 

Under  this  last  power  it  will  probably  happen  that  the 
Supreme  Courts  of  the  different  Colonies  will  be  invested  to  some 
extent  with  Federal  jurisdiction. 

So  much  for  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  and 
any  Federal  Courts  established. 

Now  as  to  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction,  appeals  will  lie  to  the 
High  Court  subject  to  Parliamentary  regulations  : — 

1.  From   any   Judge   exercising    the    original    juris- 

diction of  the  High  Court. 

2.  From    every    decision    of   a    Federal   Court     or     a 
Court  exercising  Federal  jurisdiction. 

3.  From  any  Supreme  Court  of  a  State  from  which  an 
appeal  now  Ues. 

4.  On    questions    of    law    only    from    the    Inter-State 

Commission. 

The  appeals  from  Supreme  Courts  are  conditioned  and  re- 
stricted to  cases  in  which  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Queen  in  Council, 
until  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  otherwise  pro\'ides. 
The  Parliament  may  enlarge  the  right  of  appeal  in  such  cases, 
but  cannot  take  away  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  High  Court  in 
any  class  of  cases  in  which  at  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
monwealth a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  from  the 
Supreme  Court  of  a  State  existed. 

As  no  restrictive  words  are  used  with  reference  to  Federal 
Courts  or  Courts  exercising  Federal  jurisdiction,  it  would  seem 
that  appeals  may  be  n-.ade  from  these'Courts  to  the  High  Court 
in  all  cases.  So  the  position  would  be  this  :  Appeals  from  the 
Supreme  Courts  would,  until  the  Federal  ParUament  otherwise 
provides,  be  limited  to  cases  where  more  than  £500  was  involved, 
but  from  the  Federal  Courts  would  not  ha\  e  any  limitation. 


Assuming  then  that  the  unsuccessful  party  in  a  case 
appeals  to  the  High  Court,  what  appeal  is  there  beyond  l  And 
it  is  on  tliis  that  all  the  discussion  we  have  witnessed  and  read 
of  lately  has  taken  place. 

There  are  two  questions  on  which  the  decision  of  the  High 
Court  may  be  final  ;  and  these  relate  to  the  limits  inler  se  of  the 
Constitutional  powers  of  the  Commonwealth  and  those  of  any 
State,  or  to  the  limits  between  themselves  of  the  Constitutional 
powers  of  any  two  or  more  States. 

In  these  cases  no  appeal  is  allowed  to  the  Pri\y  Council, 
unless  by  order  of  the  High  Court. 

There  is,  in  addition,  a  general  reservation  of  the  Queen's 
right  to  give  special  leave  to  appeal  in  all  other  cases,  with  the 
power  for  Parliament  to  make  laws  limiting  the  matters  in  wliich 
leave  can  be  asked  •,  but  these  laws  have  to  be  reserved  for  the 
Queen's  assent. 

So,  any  suitor,  who  has  originally,  or  by  way  of  appeal, 
gone  to  the  High  Court,  may  get  a  final  decision  there  in  the 
limited  eases  mentioned,  unless  the  Court  itself  gives  leave  to 
appeal  further  ;  and  he  maj-,  in  any  other  case,  get  from  the  Privv 
Council  special  leave  to  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council. 

But  the  suitor  need  not  in  all  cases  go  to  the  High  Court 
in  the  first  instance.  He  may,  except  where  original  and  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  is  given  to  the  High  Court,  proceed  in  one  of 
the  State  Courts  ;  and  from  the  State  Court  he  can  then  appeal 
to  the  Privy  Council  as  if  no  High  Court  existed. 

We  have  had  disputes  between  colonies  as  to  boundaries  ; 
we  have  had  questions  as  to  the  extent  of  the  right  of  one  State 
to  interfere  with  the  rivers  running  througli  two  or  more  States. 
Over  these  questions  the  High  Court  may  have  jurisdiction, 
which  no  Court  has  at  present,  or  at  all  events  a  pow  er  of  en- 
forcing its  judgments  which  no  State  Court  possesses. 

But,  except  in  instances  like  these,  and  instances  in  which 
the  Parliament  may  confer  exclusive  jurisdiction  on  the  High 
Court,  I  know  of  but  few  cases  in  which  any  authority  is  given 
to  the  Federal  Court  that  cannot  be  exercised  in  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  the  colonies. 

In  America  the  High  Court  is  the  protector  of  the  Con- 
stitution. In  Australia,  it  may  or  may  not  be,  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  appealed  to.  Whether  it 
will  be  much  appealed  to  or  not  will  depend  on  the  tribunal 
itself.  And  that  brings  me  to  consider  how  the  Court  is  to  be 
constituted. 

The  High  Court  is  to  consist  of  "A  Chief  Justice  and  so 
manj'  other  Justices,  not  less  than  two,  as  the  Parliament 
prescribes." 

It  is  probable  that  more  than  the  minimum  number  will 
be  appointed.  Otherwise  the  Court  would  often  find  itself 
in  the  difficulty  of  either  being  constituted  by  two  Judges  who 
might  not  concur,  or  of  one  of  its  members  sitting  on 
appeal  from  his  own  decision. 

The  salaries  to  be  paid  to  the  Judges  have  also  to  be  fixed 
by  Parliament ;  but,  having  been  fixed,  are  not  to  be  diminished 
during  their  continuance  in  office.  The  reason  for  this  provision 
is,  of  course,  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  Bench,  and  to 
prevent  the  weakening  which  the  fear  of  loss  or  the  diminution 
of  salary  might  create. 

What  renumeration  will  be  allowed  to  the  Judges  can  only 
be  a  matter  of  conjecture :  but,  seeing  that  they  can  be  appealed 
to  from  all  other  Supreme  and  Federal  Courts,  we  may  presume 
that  it  will  certainly  not  be  less  than  the  highest  allowed  to  any 
of  the  Judges  in  the  States. 

The  Act  does  not  fix  the  place  where  the  High  Court  shall 
sit;  but,  presumably,  and  in  view  of  the  Federal  jurisdiction 
that  might  be  conferred  on  the  State  Courts,  it  will  probably  be 
in  the  Federal  capital. 

In  the  end,  the  people  of  Australia  may  possibly  regret  that 
they  had  not  taken  a  strongei'  stand  on  the  restriction  of  appeals 
to  the  Privy  Council,  and  may,  by  legislation,  hereafter,  limit 
the  right  of  appeal  to  cases  which  in\olve  interests  beyond  those 
of  Australia  alone.  Any  Bill,  however,  for  this  purpose,  would 
have  to  be  reserved  for  Her  Majesty's  assent  :  but  it  is  improb- 
able that  such  assent  would  be  withheld,  if  Parliament 
showed  a  firm  and  united  front. 

JOHN  DO\\NER. 


October,  1900 


UNITED    AUSTRALIA. 


The    Inter-State   Commission 


(By  R.   E.  O'Connor,  Q.C,   N.S.W.,   Mkmhkk  di    iiii;  Duai-ting  Committke  of  the  1897-8 

FlCDERAL   CoNVKNTION.) 


"  Thkrk  sluiU  be  an  Inter  Sliito  CoinniMsion,  with  sueli  iK.wers 
of  tuljudicatiiin  and  administration  as  tho  Purlianienl  deems 
necessary  for  the  execution  and  maintenance  within  the  Common 
wealtli  of  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution  rehitinm'  to  trade 
and  commerce,  and  of  ail  laws  made  thereunder."  In  these 
simple  and  concise  terms  sect i<in  lUl  of  the  Constitution  at  the 
same  time  decrees  the  establishment,  and  states  the  object  and 
scope  of  one  of  the  most  important  otticial  bodies  under  the 
Commimwcalth. 

One  of  the  main  ends  of  Union  is  to  ensure  that  trade  and 
intercourse  throughout  the  Commoiiwealtii  shall  lx»  absolutely 
free  and  untrammelled.  Thi' abolition  of  State  taritl's  goes  along 
way  towards  that  end,  but  not  far  enough.  States  and  localities 
will  still  endeavour  to  divert  trade  to  themselves,  or  prevent  its 
going  to  others.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  in  the  public 
interests  that  there  should  be  a  power  in  the  Commonwealth  to 
prevent  the  hindering  or  obstructing  of  the  free  course  of  trade  and 
intercourse  between  the  States  by  any  means  whatever.  Wherever 
an  attempt  is  made  by  difVerential  jiort  charges,  obstructive 
river  tolls,  or  unfair  and  dill'erential  railwav  rates  to  gain  a  trade 
advantage  for  the  citizens  of  i>ne  part  of  the  Commonwealth  over 
the  citizens  of  another  part,  the  Commonwealth  must  have  power 
to  step  in,  forbid,  and  declare  unlawful  the  charges,  tolls,  or  rates 
having  such  effect.  The  power  thus  to  act  as  the  guardian  of 
inter-State  trade  and  intercour.se  is  given  by  the  Constitution  in 
the  widest  terms.  It  is  involved  in  the  power  "  to  make  laws  with 
respect  to  trade  and  commerce  amongst  the  States."  Not  only  by  the 
right  to  thus  legislate  is  freedom  of  trade  anrl  intercourse 
secured.  If  any  statute  is  passed  by  a  State  Parliament  which 
contravenes  this  first  principle  of  the  Constitution  the  statuti;  is 
invalid  and  unlawful,  and  may  be  so  declared  l)y  the  High 
Court  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  individuals  acting  under  it 
will  be  without  legal  justification. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Commonwealth  in  respect  to  trade 
and  commerce  extends  only,  it  will  be  observed,  to  trade  and 
commerce  between  the  States — in  other  words,  to  Inter-State 
Commerce.  It  has  no  right  of  legislation  or  control  in  regard 
to  trade  or  commerce  carried  on  entirely  within  the  limits  of  a 
State.  That  is  a  matter  solely  for  State  legislation  and 
control.  It  is  only  where  the  particular  incident  of  trjide  or 
commerce  in  question  involves  the  passing  from  one  State 
to  another  that  the  power  of  the  Commonwealth  to  deal  with 
it  arises.  This  limitation  will  of  course  apply  to  the  powers  of 
the  Inter-State  Commission.  The  occasions  and  circumstances 
under  which  the  Commonwealth  may  act  in  securing  freedom  of 
trade  and  intercourse  between  the  States  are  of  infinite  variety. 
There  is  no  need  to  attempt  an  enumeration  (jf  them  or  even  to 
hazard  a  conjecture  as  to  the  limits  within  which  powers  will  be 
vested  in  the  Inter-state  Commission.  It  may  be  that  powers 
will  be  conferred  upon  it  respecting  navigation  and  shii)ping, 
particularly  the  navigation  of  Interstate  rivers,  and  Ix'yond 
doubt  it  will  be  endowed  with  the  fullest  powers,  judicial  and 
administrative,  in  respect  of  Inter-State  trade  and  intercourse 
upon  railways  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  The  latter  powers 
are  of  more  immediate  and  practical  int-erest,  and  >vith  them 
only  I  propose  to  deal  in  this  article. 

'  Let  me  now  answer  a  question  which  is  likely  to  be  put  at 
this  point :  Whv  should  not  the  enforcement  of  the  right  of  the 
citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  in  these  matters  be  left  to  the 
ordinary  Federal  judicial  tribunals?  Why  .should  it  not  be  left 
to  the  Federal  Courts  to  decide  in  any  ca.se  whether  a  radway 
rate  or  charge,  or  regulation  is  in  contravention  of  the  laws  of 
the  Commonwealth  ?  The  answer  is  plain.  Experience  has  shewn 
that  a  judtre,  no  matter  how  high  his  qualifications,  and  whether 
sitting  with  or  without  a  jury,  is  an  exceedingly  unsatisfactory 
tribunal  for  the  decision  of  such   matters. 


(luce  ;  expert  kn'iwledge  immediately  and  at  all  times  available 
is  essentiid  to  .satisfactory  dealing  with  such  cases.  Not  only  so, 
but  there  is  nci-essity  fnr  a  boily  with  administrative  as  well  nn 
judicial  functiiins.  The  Inter-State  Commission  may  not  have 
power  of  itself  to  fix  rates  of  traffic  within  disputed  zones.  But 
with  its  great  authority  and  knowledge,  and  its  large  iliscrotion 
in  di-aling  with  rat<'s  judicially,  it  mav  well  force  an  agreement 
iH'twecn  State  Railways  uimiii  a  rea.sonable  system  of  Inter-State 
Hates.  So,  also,  in  regard  to  the  ado|>tion  of  a  uniform  guage, 
the  traffic  arrangement  under  Commonwealth  control  for  the 
mobili.sation  of  the  Commonwealth  forces  and  other  ]{ailway 
matters  of  Australian  concern,  such  a  txxly  cannot  fail  in 
exercising  a  potent  influence  in  bringing  about  agreement  and 
harmony  in  the  working  of  the  State  Railway  systems.  If  the 
experience  of  Kngland  and  America  is,  as  it  undoubtedly  has 
been,  in  favdur  of  the  jiermanent  expert  judicial  and  administra- 
tive lv)ily,  rather  than  the  merely  judicial  tribunal,  how  neces- 
sary it  is  that  we  should  profit  bv  that  e.xperience  in  the 
conditions  obtaining  in  Australia.  In  England,  where  the 
railways  are  privately  owned,  the  controversies  that  come 
before  the  tribunal  constituted  under  the  Railway  and  Local 
Ti'afiic  Act  of  18H9,  arise  mostly  out  of  the  rivalries  of 
competing  commercial  undertakings.  In  America,  where  the 
railways  are  also  privately  owned,  the  disputes  that  come 
before  the  tribunal  constituted  under  the  Inter-State  Com- 
merce Commission  Act  of  1H87,  involve  almost  invariably 
(juestions  of  trade  and  traffic  in  relation  to  profits.  But 
the  Australian  Inter-State  Commis.sion  will  have  to  investigate 
and  flecide  upon  the  validity  of  rates,  charges  and  regula- 
tions, not  only  in  their  tiade  anfi  business  aspects,  but  from  other 
points  of  view  arising  out  of  the  position  which  our  State-owned 
railways  have  hitherto  occupied  as  factors  of  State  policy.  State 
railwa)'s  have  been  built,  as  is  well  known,  in  some  ca.ses  for  the 
pui-pose  of  diverting  trade  from  its  natural  geographical  channels, 
ill  others  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  trade  of  one  colony 
into  another,  and  such  railways  have  been  worked  by  a  system 
i>f  almost  ferocious  competition,  in  which  every  railway  and  trade 
artifice  has  been  exhausted  on  Ixith  sides  of  the  Ixirder  for  the 
purpose  of  cai)turing  the  co\eted  trade.  Some  of  these  railways 
will  now  carry  Inter-State  traffic.  The  rates  in  use  are  in  many 
instances  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
Constitution  and  of  its  express  provisions.  It  will  Ije  one  of  the 
most  difficult  tasks  of  the  Federal  Parliament  to  lay  down  the 
general  principles  upon  which  trade  and  commerce  between 
the  States  by  means  of  these  railways  can  be  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Constitution,  and  yet  without  injustice  to 
the  States  which  have  built  and  still  own  the  railways. 
It  will  certainly  be  a  much  more  difficult  and  quite  as  respon- 
sible a  ta.sk  for  the  Inter-state  Commission  to  apply  those 
principles  in  the  daily  working  of  the  railways  and  establish  an 
enduring  and  satisfactory  tnodux  vivfudl  between  the  several 
railway  systems.  Indeed,  the  more  the  subject  is  considered 
the  more  evident  it  becomes  that  the  Inter-State  Commission 
must  contain  within  itself  expert  knowledge  of  a  high  order  in 
railway  and  trade  matters  and  in  the  condition  of  Australian 
manufacture  and  production,  and  that  it  must  also  contain 
within  itself  judicial  experience  and  attainments  which  will 
command    the  confidence  of   Australia. 

The  Constitution  has  recognised  the  importance  of  the  work  of 
the  Commission  by  the  status  which  it  has  given  its  members.  They 
are  to  be  appointed  b}-  the  Governor-Gcneral-in-Council,  they  are 
to  hold  office  for  seven  years,  their  salary  is  to  be  fixed  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  cannot  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in 
office  They  can  be  removed  only  for  proved  misbehaviour  and 
incapacity,  and  then  only  by  the  Governor-in-Council  on  an 
address  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  Commission  is 
thus  placed  in  a  po.sition  of  complete  independence  of  official  and 


lic.-i.-^., —  Expert  knowledge  in 

the""raanagemenr"or"iailway"tratRc,  in  the   local   conditions  of   i   Parliamentary  control,  so  long  a.s  its  members  continue  capable 
different  parts  of  the  country,  in  the  statUtics  of  trade  and  pro-      and  of  good  behaviour. 


different  part 
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The  Constitution  has  also  recognised  the  difficulties  of 
adjudicating  with  due  regard  to  all  the  interests  concerned  in 
the  case  of  State  railways  of  the  class  I  have  described,  b^'  giving 
the  Inter-Stat€  Commission  power  to  take  into  their  con- 
sideration certain  facts  which  they  would  otherwise  probably 
feel  bound  to  ilisregard.  Under  section  102,  in  deciding  whether 
a  preference  or  discrimination  in  a  State  railway  is  undue,  or 
unreasonable,  or  unjust  to  any  State,  due  regard  must  be  had  to 
the  financial  responsibilities  incurred  by  any  State  in  connection 
with  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  its  railways.  Under 
section  104,  a  rate  ou  a  State  railway  shall  not  be  unlawful,  as 
being  contrai-j*  U)  the  Constitution,  if  it  is  deemed  by  the  Inter- 
State  Commission  necessarv  for  the  development  of  the 
territory  of  the  State.  These  sections  were  in  eSect  a  com- 
promise of  strongly  conflicting  views  in  tlie  Convention, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  their  exact 
meaning,  or  as  to  circumstances  in  wliich  the}'  would  be  respec- 
tively applicable.  I  liave  quoted  tliem  here  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  the  Constitution  lias  directed  the  Inter- 


State  Commission  in  certain  circumstances  to  enter  upon  a  very 
wide  field  of  political  inquiry,  and  in  doing  so  has  recognised 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of  tlie  interest  which  \\ill  be 
involved  in  tlie  decisions  of  the  Commission.  I  liave  no  doubt 
men  will  be  found  capable  of  serving  the  Commonwealth  ablv 
and  honourably  in  these  high  positions,  but  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  solve  satisfactorily  and  permanentlv  the  manv 
difficult  problems  which  await  their  settlement  unless  Parlia- 
ment takes  care  at  an  early  period  to  lay  down  clearlv  the  general 
principles  upon  which  Inter-State  trade  on  State  Railways  is  to 
be  carried  on,  takes  care  to  arm  tlie  Commission  with  all  tlie 
powers  necessary  for  enforcing  their  decisions  and  securing 
obedience  for  their  directions  and  enquiries,  and  also  takes  care 
to  supply  them  with  the  necessary  administrative  niachineiT  for 
acquiring  and  recording  that  immense  mass  of  information  which 
the  experience  of  America  has  shown  to  be  essential  for  the 
prompt  and  efficient  working  of  any  Inter-State  Railway 
Commission. 

R.  E.  O'CONNOR. 


The  Working  Powers  of  the  Federal  Senate. 


(By  the  Hon.  Henry   Copeland,  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales,   London.) 


It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  machinery  of  our  Federal 
Constitution  should  work  smoothly  from  its  inception;  rather 
than  anj'  weakness  in  the  construction  of  its  working  parts 
should  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Anti-federalists,  or  give  colour 
of  support  to  that  numerous  bodv  of  people  who  generally  stand 
aloof  while  the  work  of  building  up  is  in  progress,  but  who  are 
always  readv  with  their  "  I  told  3'ou  so  I  knew  the  thing  would 
not  work."  That  some  amendments  in  the  mechanism  of  the 
Constitution  will  be  proved  necessary  to  ensure  successful  work- 
ing may  be  readih'  admitted.  And  the  object  of  the  present 
writer  is  to  urge  reasons  whv  one  of  such  amendments  should  be 
made  by  the  Federal  Parliament  without  delay.  Fortunately  it 
is  an  amendment  which  the  Parliament  itself  can  make,  without 
having  to  resort  to  the  more  elaborate  machinery  brought  into 
play  when  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  itself  becomes 
necessary. 

"  Until  the  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  there  shall  be 
six  senators  for  each  Original  State."  This  is  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution  Act  :  and  the  question  proposed  to  be  discussed 
is  :— Will  a  Senate  of  36  members  be  a  sutliciently 
powerful  and  august  body  to  command  the  respect  of  the 
Commonwealth,  or  numerically  strong  enough  to  give  practical 
effect  to  the  duties  entailed  on  a  Second  Chamber?  It  will 
hardly  be  disputed  that  the  powers  vested  in  the  Federal 
Parliament,  applying  as  they  do  to  the  whole  of  Australia,  will 
total  an  amount  quite  equal  in  importance  to  the  powers  exer- 
cised at  present,  by  even  the  strongest  of  the  State  Parliaments. 
It  is  therefore  desirable  to  glance  at  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  various  State  legislatures,  as  at  present  constituted,  which 
strength  may  be  fairly  accepted  as  representing  the  deliberate 
opinion  of  the  constituencies  on  this  question  ;  inasmuch  as  the 
existing  comparatively  large  parliaments  have  been  evolved  from 
time  to  time  from  smaller  ones,  so  that  representation  should 
keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  population  of  tlie  various 
colonies. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Legislative  Councils  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Queensland  are  nominee  Chambers ;  while  those  of 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  Tasmania  and  West  Australia  are 
elected  bodies. 


Estimated 

No.  of  persons  to 

Les.  Assembly. 

Lejr-  Council. 

population  on 
3L12.99. 

each  member  of 
Council. 

New  South  Wales... 

125 

69 

1,348,400 

19,54s! 

Victoria 

95 

4S 

1,162,900 

24,227 

Queensland 

72 

38 

482,400 

12,694 

South  Australia     ... 

54 

24 

370,700 

15,445 

Tasmania     

36 

18 

182.300 

10,127 

West  Australia 

44 

24 

168,129 

7,005 

Totals 

426 

221 

3,714,829 

As  at  present  constituted,  we  shall  have  a  Senate  of 
only  36  members,  representing  a  joint  population  of 
3,714,829,  or  an  average  of  only  one  senator  to  each  103,189 
persons.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  in  the  multitude 
of  councillors  there  is  wisdom ;  and  hitherto  it  has  been 
deemed  necessary  to  elect  one  Councillor  in  Victoria  to 
each  24,000  of  the  people,  one  in  .South  Au.stralia  to  every 
15,000,  one  in  Tasmania  to  each  10,000,  or  in  W.A.  to  eaclx 
7,000  people.  What  grounds  have  we,  then,  under  the  new 
regime  for  expecting  each  senator  to  be  capable  of  efficiently 
representing  the  federal  interests  of  103,000  of  the  same  person.s  ! 
Will  the  elected  senator  under  federation  be  transcendantlv 
superior  in  brain  power  to  the  present  equally  elected  Legislative 
Councillor,  and  if  so,  where  shall  we  find  such  superlative  intelli- 
gencies  ?  It  has  usually  been  admitted  tliat  where  the  Councils 
were  elected,  the  best  men  in  those  colonies  have  come  to  the 
surface.  Will  the  Senators  be  better  than  the  best,  and  if  so 
how  much  ? 

Are  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Parliament,  as  set  out  in  the 
39  articles  of  our  federal  faith,  of  such  trivial  importance  as 
compared  to  the  whole  duty  of  our  present  Colonial  Parliaments, 
that  whereas  it  is  at  present  deemed  necessary  to  have  a  total  of 
426  Assembly  members,  each  representing  on  the  average  8823 
persons,  yet,  for  our  future  Federal  Parliament,  we  should  have 
allotted  only  75  members  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
should  ask  each  of  them  to  repre.sent  the  Fedei-al  interests  of  on 
the  average— 49,531  of  the  same  persons.  It  is  generally  admitted, 
however,  at  least  so  far  as  the  New  South  Wales  Parliament  is 
concerned,  that  wlien  the  Federal  business  has  been  subtracted 
from  the  present  whole,  a  reduction  of  one-third  of  the  number  of 
members  in  each  Chamber  can  be  made,  and  will  be  readily 
assented  to.  In  Canada,  under  the  Redistribution  Act  of  1886, 
with  a  population  of  about  5,000,000,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
provide  a  Federal  Senate  of  82  members  witli  a  House  of 
Commons  numbering  207  members  ;  this  being  the  result  of  19 
years  of  Federal  experience.  The  ratio  of  members  of  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons  has  been  fixed  at  one  for  each  17,000 
of  the  federal  population,  while  as  matters  at  present  stand  here, 
we  propose  one  for  each  49,531. 

The  Federal  Constitution  enacts  that  "Until  the  Parliament 
otherwise  provides,  the  presence  of  at  least  one-third  of  the  whole 
number  of  the  Senators  shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Senate  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers."  In  other 
words,  12  Senators,  including  the  President,  or  the  Chairman  of 
Committees,  will  constitute  a  quorum  ;  capable  of  transacting 
any  business  which  may  be  brought  before  that  co-ordinate 
branch  of  the  Federal  Legislature.  One  of  those  twelve  Senators 
being  in  the  Chair,  will  leave  eleven  members  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  ;  and  should  a  division  take  place,  we  may  see  some  new 
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law  mipose.1  on  the  Cominonweultl.  bv,  siiv.  (>  ayes  uKuinst  5 
noes  ;  or  it  may  be  7  ayes  to  4  noes  ;  and"  thus  iiiay  Home  qu.vstion 
affecting  the  welfare  of  over  .'i J  millions  of  AusUaliann  Ik-  .lis- 
posed  ot  by  what  is  si,,,p„s,.d  (o  1„.  an  august  l.o.iv  of  Senatorn. 
Ihat  this  situation  is  not  over.lrawn  must  Ik-  a.lniitt.-d  by  every 
parliamentarian  of  any  exi.,.rience.  How  many  limes  .lurin.-  "a 
session  do  the  present  Ugislative  Coum-ils  .iis.M.se  of  bills  ..r 
motions  with  only  a  bare  quorum  present  An.l  it  is  not  an  un 
eommon  occunonee  for  the  member  in  charge  of  the  business  to 
beatraidof  divi.Iing  the  House,  either  to  carry  a  necessary,  or 
to  resist  an  unnecessary  amendment,  lest  the  report  of' the 
"tellers  should  shew  there  was  not  a  .(uorum  present,  when 
the  business  of  the  sitting  would  fall  through.  A  .luoruni  of  the 
l^egislative  Council  of  New  Houth  Wales  comprises  IS  members, 
exclusive  of  the  President.  If,  however,  it  be  found  .iitlicult  to 
"  keep  a  house "  wlien  nearly  all  the  members  reside  in  and 
arouiul  Sydney,  how  much  will  that  difficulty  be  increa-sefi  when 
members  have  to  come  a  six  or  seven  days"'  journey  from  AN'est 
Australia,  while  others  have  to  negi.tiatc  kiss'  Straits  in  all 
weathers  ?  Even  the  Queenslanders  and  South  Australians  will 
not  always  be  within  Bound  of  the  division  bell,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  New  .South  Wales  and  Victorian  Senators. 

The  chief  objection  to  increasing  the  numlM-r  of  Senators  has 
been  that  it  it  would  automatically  incn-ase  the  number  of  mem- 
bers in  the  House  of  Representatives,  thereby  inoportionately 
increasing  the  cost  of  Federal  repre.sentation  :" but  this  increase 
will  only  appear  trivial  when  the  impoi-tance  of  the  institution  is 
considered.  Moreover,  each  year,  as  the  population  increases,  the 
proportional  cost  will  be  reduced,  which  increase  amounts  at  the 
present  time  to  about  1000  per  week,  or,  .say,  an  additional 
50,000  every  year  to  give  their  aid  in  paying  this  cost.  I  would 
ask,  moreo\er,  whether  the  State  Parliaments,  or  the  people,  are 
likely  to  hold  in  great  respect,  or  to  reverence  the  decisions  of  a 
Senate,  nominally  of  36  members,  and  a  House  of  Representatives 
of  75  members,  when  we  know  from  every  day  practice  that  to 
obtain  the  number  of  members  in  attendance  you  may  safely 
divide  the  number  on  the  roll  by  two  I  Irrespective  of  these  con- 
siderations, however,  is  it  wise,  or  sfife,  to  entrust  affairs  of  really 
vast  importance  to  such  diminutive  political  assemblages  ?  Of 
course,   if   every  member   could   be  depended  on  to  be  always 


prcseiil,  the  numbers  ruftirnid  t*)  would  not  be  so  objectionable. 
Pu>it  ex|xM'ience,  however,  tells  us  liiat  such  a  stat<-  of  things 
]Hilitical  is  not  to  Ik-  attained,  even  when  conlini-d  to  meml>er»  of 
one  colony  ;  and  still  less  is  it  to  be  ex|K-clfd,  while  members  live 
so  far  away  from  the  seat  of  government,  many  of  whom  being 
neither  jirofcssioiial  politicians  nor  men  of  assured  fortunes,  must 
neces.sarily  liavi-  matters  of  private  concern  to  attend  to. 

It  follows  then  that  the  working  pijwein  of  the  Senate 
woulil  be  gi-<-atly  improved  by  a  reasonable  increase  in  the 
numlK-rof  its  memlM-rs.  If  luicli  of  the  six  States  wen-  allowed 
eight  Senators,  a  workable  Parliament  would  1m>  the  outcome.  A 
Senat*?  of  IS  memlx-rs  would  recjuire  a  House  of  |{e])resenlatives 
of  1>7,  of  which  New  South  Wales  would  be-  entitled  to  .'15, 
Victoria  t<i  .'iO,  (Queensland  to  PJ,  South  Australia  to  10,  and 
Tasmania  and  West  .Vustralia  to  .O  each.  These  'J7  represen- 
Uitives  in  the  Ixiwer  House  would  even  then  represent  .38,21)7 
each  as  against  those  of  Canada   1 7,000. 

In  sup|iort  of  the  enlargement  advooited,  it  may  Ije  men- 
tioned that  a  resolution  giving  effect  to  this  suggestion  was 
moved  by  the  present  writer  in  tlie  Ix*gislative  As-sembly  of  New 
South  Wales,  which  after  some  deljate  was  carried  without 
division  :  and  a  similar  result  followed  in  the  Legislative  Council. 
The  Right  Hon.  G.  H.  Reid  was  thereby  instructed  by  the 
Parliament  of  his  own  colony  to  advocate  this  amendment  of 
the  Convention  Hill,  before  the  Conference  of  Premiers;  but 
whether  it  ever  received  that  gentleman's  advocacy,  and,  if  so, 
with  what  result,  was  never  re])ort<'d  to  either  of  the  chamber.s, 
which  unanimously  endorsed  the  proposition.  The  result  must 
be  either  a  microscopical  Senate,  or  a  large  amount  of  confusion 
and  cost,  to  rectify  what  should  easily  have  been  accomplished  at 
the  Conference  of  Premiers.  This  latt<M-  course  would  have 
avoided  the  .sorry  spectacle,  which  a.ssuredly  will  frequently  occur, 
viz.  :  Six  senators  ma}'  commit  the  six  States  to  any  particular 
line  of  action,  goml  or  bad  ;  or  may  enact  new  Federal  statutes, 
either  for  weal  or  woe.  This  develo]unent  will  be  an  advance  on 
the  [iriiici]ile  of  "  One  man  one  vote,"  and  we  shall  have  attaine<l 
the  uiii(]ue  constitutional  altitude  of  Ijeing  freiiuently  governed 
on  the  principle  of  one  State  one  vote. 

HKNRV  COPELAND. 


New  Zealand   and    Federation. 


(By  Stella  M.  Allan,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  nee  Henderson,  Wellington,  N.Z. 


In  criticising  or  considering  the  attitude  of  New  Zealand 
towards  Federation,  or,  indeed,  towards  any  movement  that  has 
an  Australian  origin,  it  must  be  remembered  always  that  a  large 
proportion — perhaps  I  might  almost  say  the  vast  majority — of 
the  people  of  this  colony  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  true 
inwardness  of  Australian  politics.  The  average  New  Zealander, 
if  he  does  know  anything  at  all  about  the  trend  of  affairs,  has 
gleaned  his  knowledge  from  a  fiiirly  close  stufly  of  the  linflelin. 
If  he  is  not  a  student  of  that  ]iopular  educating  medium,  then 
he  knows  bv  name  and  repute  such  of  the  Australian  stat<'snien 
as  have  from  time  to  time  visited  our  Islands  and  im])ressed 
themselves  by  means  of  local  interviews  upon  his  mind,  or  are 
the  subjects  of  the  most  frequent  caricatures  reproduced  in  the 
RevieAC  of  Revleivs,  or  liave  been  most  often  referred  to  in  the 
meagre  cablegrams  which  our  Pre.ss  A.ssociation  supplies  us  with 
from  the  island  continent.  In  his  heart  of  hearts  he  cherishes  a 
profound  conviction  that  none  of  them  compares  in  mental 
stature  with  our  "  Dick."  As  a  general  rule,  our  people  are  aware 
that  New  South  Wales  is  a  freetrade  colony,  and  that  the  open 
Sydney  market  is  a  great  advantage  to  us.  Queensland  is 
associiited  with  Kanakas  and  sugar;  Victoria  chiefly  with  the 
"  Cup  "  meeting  ;  South  Australia  is  the  colony  that  has  shown 
most  disposition  to  "  follow  our  good  example "  in  political 
matters  ;  whilst  Westralia  is  an  excellent  place  for  New  Zealand 
eno-ineers  and  railway  servants  to  obtain  employment  in. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  subject  of  Federation 
is  one  about  wliich  the  colony,  as  a  whole,  has  very  little 
knowledge,   and   practically  no   real    well-founded   convictions. 


There  lias  never  been  a  genuine  Federation  movement  in  New 
Zealand.  From  the  l^eginning  the  attitude  of  this  colony  has 
been  one  of  apathy.  In  1890,  when  the  Oovernment  were 
invited  to  send  seven  delegates  to  the  Australian  Conference, 
they  responded  by  sending  three ;  and  those  three,  as  was 
a-sserted  at  the  time,  indifFerent,  if  not  unfavourable,  to 
Federation.  On  tlw  return  of  the  delegates,  even  Sir  George 
Grey's  eloquent  oration  on  Imperial  Federation,  and  Captain 
Russell's  thoughtful  review  of  the  arguments  for  and  against, 
failed  to  rouse  any  keen  interest  amongst  members  of  the 
House,  for  after  a  strong  anti-Federation  speech  by  Mr.  Ballance, 
the  then  Premier,  the  discussion  was  ended  by  a  "  count-out." 
There  were  then,  and  are  now,  a  few  earnest  advocates  of  union, 
and  an  effort  was  made  last  year  to  arouse  public  interest  in  the 
question.  The  result  was  that  for  a  short  time  there  appeared 
to  be  a  prosf>ect  of  creating  a  li\e  movement.  The  various 
Chambers  of  Commerce  took  the  question  into  serious  con- 
sideration, and  in  the  "  House  "  there  seemed  to  be  a  de.sire  for 
a  full  discussion.  Whatever  prospect  there  was,  however,  was 
effectually  obscured  by  the  war  fever  ;  and,  by  the  time  of  the 
General  Election,  interest  in  Federation  was  so  dead  that  few  of 
our  candidates  saw  any  necessity  for  making  serious  reference 
to  it. 

If  there  was  one  feeling  more  predominant  than  others 
during  the  few  months  when  the  subject  was  most  directly  liefore 
the  public,  it  was  the  feeling  that  to  join  the  Commonwealth 
would  be  "  to  take  a  leap  in  the  dark,"  the  sense  of  the  utter 
futUity  of  attempting  to  predict  what  the  consequences  to  this 
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colony  would  be.     Generally,  the  opinion  obtained  that  if  any- 
thing at  all  were  to  be  done  in  the  matter,  the  first  step  must  be 
to  collect  all  the  available   information,  and   to  consult  the  most 
active  and  practical  minds  in  Australia  and   New  Zealand  on  tlie 
question  of   the  effect  upon  our  trade  and  industries,  our  finances 
and  our  legislative  institutions.     A  Parliamentary  Committee,  it 
was  thought,    would  be   the   best  means   to  this   end ;   but   the 
Premier  showed   no  disposition   to  set  up  such  a  committee,  or, 
indeed,   to  encourage  discussion   upon   the  subject.     During  the 
Financial    Debate   last   year    frequent    reference    was    made    to 
Federation,    but,    despite    the    fact    that     many    members    felt 
strongly  the  desirability  of  obtaining  more  light  upon  the  subject, 
the  Government   steadily  ignored    the    necessity.      Mr.   Seddon 
from   first  to  last   has  felt,  to   use  the  expression  of  one  speaker 
last  year,  that  "  our  destiny  as  a  colony   lies  apart  and  separate 
from  the   destiny  of  Australia."      Nothing  but  a  strong  popular 
demand  would  induce  him  to  take  an}'  action  :  and,  without  the 
information  which  can  only  be  .secured  by  his  co-operation,  there 
is  little  likelihood  of  a  strong  popular  demand.     He   confidently 
asserts  that  if  a  poll  of  ]nembers  of  the  House  were  taken  now, 
not  half  a  dozen   would  be  in  favour   of  federating.     That   may 
well  be  true,  because,  in  the  absence  of  fuller  information,  most 
men  would  shrink   from  committing  themselves  to  so  momentous 
a  step.     But  it  should  be   the  reason  rather  for  obtaining  fuller 
information   than  for    refraining  from   any   action  at  all.     The 
studied  indiilerence  of  the  Government  was  not  without  its  effect 
in  dulling  the  popular  interest  ;  and,  as  I  have   said,  the  excite- 
ment of  the  South  African  war  effectually  quenched  all  other 
enthusiasms    for    the  time.       The    war    ievev   has    now    largely 
subsided,  and    the  birtli    of   the   Commonwealth   has   revived  a 
flickering  interest  in   Federation.     But   there  is  now  little  pro- 
bability of  the  question  becoming  one  of  practical  polities  for  a 
number  of  years   to   come       We    cannot   enter    as   an    original 
State  ;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  even  the  keenest  advocates 
of  Federation  recognise  the  advisability  of  waiting  until  we  learn 
— firstly,  the  trend  of  Federal  Politics,   tlie  extent  to  which  tlie 
individuality  of  the  several  States  suffers  from  the  overshadowing 
of   the    Federal    Constitution,  and    the   extent    to    which    their 
finances  are  affected ;  secondly,  the  effect  upon  us,  commercially, 
of  remaining  a  separate  State ;  and,  thirdly,  the  attitude  of  the 
Federal  Parliament   towards   us,   and   the  probable   terms  upon 
which  we  should  be  admitted. 

In  the  meantime,  a  review  of  the  considerations  which 
operate  to  influence  our  public  men  for  or  against  union  with 
Australia  will  not  be  without  its  use.  I  need  hardly  say,  I 
think,  that  the  ultimate  decision  will  be  largely  based  on  com- 
mercial considerations.  Sentiment,  of  course,  "does  enter  into 
the  question  on  both  sides.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  in  the 
supporters  of  Federation  a  desire  to  form  part  of  a  great  nation, 
a  desire  for  closer  union  with  those  who  are  of  our  blood,  a 
feeling  that  this  is  not  the  final  goal,  but  that  it  is  rather  the 
first  step  towards  Imperial  Federation.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  feeling-  and  this  is,  I  am  afraid,  deeper  and  stronger 
than  any  other  feeling  the  mass  of  the  people  possess  —that  we 
are  a  "peculiar"  people,  just  a  little  superior  to  others,  and 
destined  to  lead  the  world  in  social  conditions  ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, in  the  words  I  have  quoted  before,  "our  destiny  lies  apart." 
But  it  is  the  financial  and  commercial,  and  what  I  may  call  the 
business,  issues  that  will  have  most  weight  in  settling  the 
question.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  altogether  just  if  I  said  the  , 
colony  would  be  governed  in  the  matter  by  motives  of  self- 
interest  ;  and  yet  that  is,  in  a  measure,  true.  On  business 
grounds,  the  advocates  of  Federation  will  be  found  chiefly 
amongst  those  whose  products  find  a  market  in  Australia.  It  is 
argued,  on  this  side,  that  the  consummation  of  Federation, 
without  our  participation,  will  mean  the  erection  of  a  tariff 
hostile  to  New  Zealand  ;  that  the  Australian  market  is  one 
which  we  should  foster,  the  more  so  as,  with  the  cutting  up  of 
our  big  estates,  the  increase  of  small-farm  products,  and  especially 
of  perishable  products,  will  make  it  more  and  more  desirable  to 
secure  the  nearest  markets;  that  the  financial  position  of  the 
colony  must  benefit  f  i-om  the  probable  consolidation  of  the  various 
public  debts,  and  from  the  saving  effected  in  working,  through 
one  central  organisation,  various  public  services  ;  °  that  the 
advantages  resulting  from  a  Federal  Post  and  Telegraph  .system, 
which  must  include  fast  steamer  connection  between  here  and 


Australia,  and  the  benefits  of  frequent  mail  services  to  England, 
as  well  as  increased  cable  facilities,  would  be  almost  incalculable 
to  our  business  men  ;  that  we  liave  everything  to  gain  from 
sharing  in  the  Federal  arrangements  for  defence,  particularly'  in 
respect  to  maritime  defence  ;  that  the  settlement  of  legal  disputes 
would  be  facilitated  and  cheapened  by  the  colony  participating 
in  the  Federal  judicial  .S3'st€m  ;  and,  finalh',  that  to  obtain  these 
great  advantages  we  should  be  prepared  to  make  whatever 
sacrifices  may  be  necessary  of  the  petty  benefits  of  separate 
existence.  As  against  all  tliis,  there  are  three  main  sets  of 
arguments.  The  first  is  purely  financial.  The  second  has  to  do 
with  our  industries  and  manufactures  ;  and  the  third  is  largely 
based  on  what  I  may  call  sentimental  considerations. 

The  revenue  of  this  colony  is  largely  derived  from  Customs 
duties,  which,  with  beer  duty,  produce  over  two  millions  a  year, 
whilst  the  land  and  income  taxes  together  bring  in  only  a  little 
over  four  hundred  thousand.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
revenue  —  raised  bv  taxation — approximately,  is  raised  through 
Customs  and  excise.  The  amount  levied  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation is  about  £2  15s.  If,  as  is  generally  assumed  here  would 
be  the  case,  the  Federal  tariff'  should  approximate  to  that  of 
Victoria,  being  about  the  mean  for  all  the  Federated  States,  the 
amount  raised  here  would  be  about  £1  per  head  less  than  at 
present.  The  ditfioulty  of  re-adjusting  taxation  to  recoup  the 
local  Treasury  is  greater  than  can  readily  be  understood  by 
persons  not  conversant  with  the  conditions  of  the  colony.  The 
land  tax  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  effective  means ;  since,  by  our 
policy  of  breaking  down  the  big  land  holdings,  we  are  gradually 
depriving  oursel  >'es  of  that  source  of  revenue  :  and  a  lowering  of 
the  income  tax  exemption,  the  only  po.ssible  means  of  adding  to 
revenue  through  that  channel,  would  touch  the  great  bulk  of 
the  working  population,  upon  whose  votes  the  existence  of  the 
Government  practically  depends.  It  is  true  that  if  the  Federal 
Parliament  decided  to  consolidate  the  State  debts,  we  might 
effect  in  the  long  run  a  sa\'iug  in  our  annual  charges.  But  it 
would  be  some  time  Ijefore  the  full  benefit  of  such  a  course  could 
accrue  ;  and,  in  any  case,  supposing  the  saving  to  be  as  much  as 
J  per  cent.,  we  should  have  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  to 
set  against  the  loss  of  nearly  a  million  of  revenue.  And  at 
present  there  is  no  indication  that  the  consolidation  of  State 
debts  would  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course.  This  argument  is 
strengthened  by  the  prospect  of  a  further  loss  of  revenue  through 
the  remission  of  taxation  upon  goods  from  Australia,  and  of  the 
loss  of  another  source  of  revenue  in  the  Post  and  Telegraph 
services,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Parliament  is 
empowered,  if  necessary,  to  levy  direct  taxation.  It  is  this 
difficulty  which  is  regarded  by  our  public  men  as  the  great 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  our  joining  the  Commonwealth. 

On  industrial  grounds,  the  chief  difficult}'  lies  in  the  artificial 
labour  conditions  which  have  been  created  in  this  colony  by  our 
recent  labour  legislation.  Employers  and  workers  alike  recognise 
that  New  Zealand  manufactured  articles  cannot  compete  in  an 
open  market  with  those  manufactured  outside,  where  the  rates  of 
wages  are  lower,  and  the  conditions  of  labour  involve  less  expense 
to  the  manufacturer.  Proof  of  this  was  afforded  only  the  other 
day,  when,  on  the  remission  of  the  duty  on  certain  manufac- 
tured articles,  including  candles  and  matches,  candle  and  match 
makers  prepared  to  close  down  their  factories ;  and  protests  from 
the  industries  concerned  poured  in  upon  the  Treasurer,  not  from 
the  proprietors  alone,  but  also  from  the  unions  of  workers 
affected.  The  contention  that  we  should  find  the  Australian,  or, 
more  correctly,  the  New  South  Wales,  market  closed  against  our 
produce  has  no  weight  with  those  whose  industries  would  be 
injuriously  affected  by  federating.  Australia,  thej'  saj',  now 
takes  no  more  of  our  produce  than  she  needs.  If  she  needs  it, 
she  will  continue  to  take  it  after  Federation  is  accomplished  ; 
and  if  she  imposes  heavy  duties,  it  is  the  consumer,  and  not  the 
producer,  who  wiD  pay  them.  Moreover,  the  improvements  in 
methods  of  preserving,  and  the  increasing  rapid  transport  of 
produce,  render  us  every  day  more  independent  of  our  nearest 
markets  ;  and  in  South  Africa  we  shall  soon  find  a  recompense 
for  all  we  may  lose  in  Australia.  In  short,  they  say,  New 
Zealand  can  get  on  better  without  Austialia  than  Australia  can 
without  New  Zealand.  The  advocates  of  the  open  Australian 
market,  for  their  part,  assert  that  our  workmen,  working  as  they 
do   under   better   conditions,    with   our   superior   climate,  must 
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develop  greater  energy  ;  and  they  are  confident  that  under  no 
circumstances  of  freetrade  with  Australia  will  the  New  Zoaiander 
find  himself  unable  to  compete  with  the  Australian. 

The  third  set  of  objections,  which  ]  have  said  are  lm«ed 
mainly  upon  sentimental  considerations,  include  all  that  I  have 
not  included  under  iinancial  and  industrial  considerations.  It 
is,  as  Captain  Rus.sell  said  in  1891,  "  natural  to  start  with  the 
idea  that  our  own  colony  must  not  be  interfered  with,  and  that 
we  will  do  nothing  which  will  in  any  way  jeopardise  the  safety, 
integrity,  and  autonomy  of  our  own  colony."  On  the  subject  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Parliament  will 
entrench  upon  the  local  I..egi.slature  there  is  some  diversity  of 
opinion.  In  1891  the  late  Mr  Ballance  a-sked,  pathetically: 
"  After  the  thirty-two  subjects  taken  over  for  the  Federation  "to 
deal  with,  what  power  is  left  to  this  poor  Ix>gislature  !"  And 
that  is  the  attitude  of  some  of  our  public  men  to-day.  Such 
matters  as  "  borrowing  money  on  the  public  credit,"  the  control 
of  the  Post  and  Telegraph  services,  the  possible  control  of  the 
railways,  old  age  pensions,  divoi-ce,  they  feel  are  too  closely 
connected  with  the  well-being  of  the  people  to  permit  of  theii- 
giving  them  over  to  be  controlled  by  a  Parliament  in  which  our 
representation  would  be  not  more  than  fifteen  in  a  House  of  over 
ninety  members,  and  six  in  a  Senate  of  forty-two.  Others, 
however,  preferring  particular  to  general  consideration  of  this 
aspect  of  the  question,  consider,  after  their  examination  of  the 
matter,  that  the  domestic  policy  of  the  colony  would  be  hardly 
affected  by  Federation.  The  Chief  Justice,  in  a  recent  article, 
pointed  out  that  of  sixty-four  statutes  passed  in  1809  in  New 
Zealand,  only  three  dealt  with  subjects  that  would  come  within 
the  province  of  the  Federal  Parliament  ;  whilst  in  1898,  out  of 
seventy  statutes,  only  four  would  have  been  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  local  Parliament.  But  it  is  the  general  aspect  of  the  question 
that  appeals  most  forcibly  to  the  bulk  of  the  people  ;  and  they 
hesitate  long  over  the  provision  that  State  laws  conflicting  with 
Commonwealth  laws  shall,  to  the  extent  of  the  inconsistencv,  be 
invalid — a  pro\'ision  which,  to  a  legal  mind,  is  absolutely 
necessary  common  sense,  especially  as  State  rights  are  .safeguarded 
by  the  limitation  of  the  legislative  powers  of  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament  to  certain  specified  subjects. 

The  possible  interference  of  the  Federal  Parliament  and  the 
Inter-State  Commission  with  our  railways  is  a  more  real 
objection,  based  upon  clau.ses  07  and  101  of  the  Commonwealth 
Act.  The  former  extends  the  power  of  the  Federal  Parliament 
to  make  laws  with  respect  to  trade  and  commerce,  to  "  navigation 
and  shipping,  and  to  railways,  the  property  of  any  State  ;"  whilst 
the  latter  allows  the  Parliament  to  forbid,  as  to  railways,  pre- 
ference or  discrimination  by  any  State,  if  such  preference  or 
discrimination  is  adjudged  by  the  Inter-State  Commission  to  be 
undue  or  unreasonable,  or  unjust  to  any  State.  Now,  it  is 
urged,  and  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  New  Zealand  railways 
are  in  the  exceptional  position  of  having  no  connection  with 
States  outside,  and,  on  that  ground  alone,  should  be  exempt 
from  control  of  any  kind  from  outside;  and  that,  whilst  the 
clauses  referred  to  may  not  involve  am^  hara-ssing  interference 
with  our  railway  system,  it  is  not,  on  the  face  of  it,  clear  that 
they  will  not  do  so.  The  advantages  to  accrue  from  common 
defence,  common  currency  and  banking  laws,  common  mercantile 
law  on  such  questions  as  shipping,  bankruptcy,  insurance,  trading 
corporations  and  bills  of  exchange,  conniion  copyright  and  patent 
law,  participation  in  the  Federal  judicial  system,  and  so  on,  are, 
on  the  whole,  deemed  to  be  not  such  solid  benefits  as  would 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  individuaUty,  for  the  acceptance  of  a 
position  of  insignificance,  such  as  it  is  assumed  we  should  suffer 
in   a   union    with    the    other    colonies.       And    most    of  ^these 


advantages,  it  in  believed,  we  shall  !»  able  to  Recure  without 
clo«er  alliance  with  Australia.  Very  few  of  our  people  really 
believe  in  the  probability  of  a  Federal  tariff  hostile  to  us.  The 
interests  of  Australia,  as  well  an  of  New  Zealand,  are,  they 
think,  in  favour  i>f  reeiprocity.  .\nd  the  unify  of  the  Empire 
ha>i  Ijccome  in  the  liust  few  months  so  complete  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  persuade  our  jieople  that  we  should  suffer,  in  any 
serious  event,  from  failure  to  participate  in  the  Fe<leral  Defence 
proposals  ;  whilst  it  has  also  been  suggested  that,  without 
federating,  we  might  negotiate  with  a  view  to  lj<'ing  included  in 
the  l)(>nefits  of  the  Federal  High  Court  jurisdiction. 

There  remains  still  another  objection,  which  is  not  without 
its  weight  in  the  colony,  an  objection  which  the  Premier  ha« 
urge<l,  and  continues  to  urge,  with  effi-ct.  It  is  concerned  with 
the  prolinble  position  of  the  Maoris  under  Fe<lerntion.  The 
Commonwealth  Act  provides  that  no  a<lult  person  who  has  or 
acquires  a  right  to  vote  for  the  more  numerous  House  of  a  Stat^' 
Parliament  shall  l»  excluded  from  the  Commonwealth  Franchi.se. 
Now,  in  New  Zealand,  the  Maoris  elect  four  members  of  their 
own  race  to  our  House  of  Representatives.  But  the\'  are  not 
entitled,  unless  they  are  half-castes  or  propertied  in  their  own 
right,  to  vote  at  the  election  of  European  members  of  the  House. 
The  unpropertied  adult  Maori,  therefore,  though  he  has  a  vote 
for  the  election  of  one  member  of  our  Lower  House — which  is  as 
much  as  any  European,  not  resident  in  one  of  the  four  cities, 
pos.sesses  —may  be  in  a  different  position  with  respect  to  the 
Federal  Pni-liament.  We  are  not  forced  to  assume,  as  Mr. 
Seddon  does,  that  he  would  be  excluded  from  the  Federal 
Franchi.se  ;  but  there  is  certainly  some  doubt  on  the  matter  at 
present.  It  is  a  nice  point,  and  one  which  will  have  to  be 
settled  if  ever  New  Zealand  does  come  within  the  Common- 
wealth. For  the  New  Zealander  is  proud  of  the  Maori  race,  and 
is  endeavouring,  by  his  present  treatment  of  them,  to  express 
that  pride,  atid  to  atone  for  the  mistakes  and  injuries  of  the  past. 
And  the  Premier  knows,  when  he  appeals  to  that  sentiment,  that 
he  appeals  to  a  very  strong  feeling  of  chivalry  in  the  New 
Zealander.  Further,  the  provision  in  clause  1 26  of  the  Common- 
wealth Act,  that  in  reckoning  the  numbers  of  a  State  aboriginal 
natives  shall  not  be  counted,  would  lessen  the  representation  of 
New  Zealand  in  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives  by  at 
least  one  member,  the  Maori  population  of  the  colony  being  just 
under  forty  thousand. 

I  should  not  conclude  this  brief  summary  of  New  Zealand's 
attitude  to  the  Commonwealth  without  some  reference  to  the 
feeling  of  a  section  fif  our  women  electors.  The  majorit}'  have,  I 
think,  practically  no  opinions  on  the  matter  ;  but  there  is  a 
section  who,  by  reason  of  their  earnest  desire  to  see  all  civil  and 
political  disabilities  removed  from  women,  would  set  their  faces 
steadilv  against  a  movement  in  favour  of  Federation.  The  most 
sanguine  of  them  could  not  hope  to  exercise  the  .same  influence 
in  Federal  politics  as  they  do  in  local  affairs,  and  I  should,  there- 
fore, expect  to  find  them  ranged  amongst  the  opponents  of 
Federation. 

In  such  an  article  as  this,  necessarily  brief,  I  could  only 
hope  to  touch  upon  the  main  lines  of  i-easoning  that  have  been 
u.sed  in  discussing  the  question  here  ;  but  it  will  serve,  at  least, 
to  indicate  the  trend  of  opinion  in  New  Zealand.  In  conclusion, 
I  must  say  that,  whilst  there  is  at  present  no  widespread  desire 
to  join  the  Commonwealth,  there  is  a  very  strong  and  cordial 
sympathy  with  the  Australian  people  in  the  consummation  of 
their  desires.  We  do  recognise  the  greatness  of  the  achievement, 
and  to-day  we  are  feeling  full  of  pleasure  and  congratulation  at 
the  signal  recognition  by  the  Queen  of  the  importance  of  the 
occasion.     From  our  hearts  we  wish  you  honour  and  prosperity. 

STELLA  M.  ALLAN. 
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Federal  Labour  Politics. 


(By  W.  a.  Holman,  M.P.,  N.S.W.,  Member  of  the  L.\bour  Party.) 


In  the  Federal  Parliament  the  Labour  Party  will  have  cue  main 
function  to  perform— the  effective  democratising  of  the  less 
brilliantly   democratic   features  of   the  Constitution. 

A  more  perfect  elasticity  of  amendment  will  be  its  first  aim. 
Better  control  by  the  majority  in  its  working,  and  the  tempering 
of  judicial  rigour  in  its  interpretation  by  the  e.xtension  of  political 
supremacy  will  come  next. 

In  these  directions  the  Party  in  all  the  colonies  unites  in 
desiring  to  Anglicise  the  too  strict  adherence  of  our  new  Con- 
stitution to  the  United  States  model.  It  aims  at  preser\-ine  the 
English  type  in  these  matters  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  the 
Executive. 

One  of  life's  little  ironies  has  reserved  for  the  party  which 
was  the  first  to  introduce,  in  its  New  South  Wales  section,  a 
small  instalment  of  American  political  methods,  the  task  of 
heading  the  opposition  against  the  tumultuous  Ainericanising  of 
the  whole  of  our  institutions. 

Plank  4  of  the  I,abour  Party's  Federal  platform  accordingly 
reads  :— Const itutional  Reform.  4.  The  Federal  Constitution 
to  be  amended  to  provide  for 

{a)  The  Initiative  and  Referendum  for  the  alteration  of  the 
Constitution. 

(b)  Substitution  of  the  National  Referendum  for  the  double 
dissolution  for  the  settlement  of  deadlocks  between 
the  two  Houses. 

Admitting — as  may  at  once  be  done — that  to  describe  the 
introduction  of  the  Referendum  as  an  Anglicising  of  the  methods 
of  the  Constitution  is  rather  a  bold  piece  of  political  anticipation: 
it  may  be  reasonably  urged  that  the  results  of  the  English  Con- 
stitution will  be  better  effected  by  its  adoption,  than  by  any 
other  step  whose  advocacy  is  within  the  pale  of  practicable 
politics. 

*  S-.  *  *  « 

Summed  up,  the  main  antagonisms  of  the  United  States  and 
English    constitutions  present  four  leading  points    of   contrast. 

(1)  In   England,   control   of  the  constitution  comes  through 

Parliament.  In  America,  control  comes  through 
ratifying  State  Conventions.  The  ultimate  result  is 
that  in  England  a  minority  is  never  able  to  prevent 
an  alteration,  while  in  America  it  can  generally  do  so. 

(2)  The   subordination   of  the  House  of  Lords,  and   of  the 

co-ordination  of  the  Senate,  result  ultimately  also  in 
the  impossibility  in  England  of  a  minority  resisting 
legislation  demanded  ;  while  in  America  it  can  often 
do  so. 

(3)  The  courts  which  interpret  the   English  Constitution, 

too,  are  subordinate  to  Parliament :  an  arrangement 
contrary  to  the  American  doctrine  of  the  "  creation  " 
of  both  court  and  legislature  by  the  Constitution 
Ultimately  this  results  in  the  possibility  of  American 
Acts  of  Parliament  being  rescinded  and  condemned 
as  ultra  vires  by  the  court,  a  thing  impossible  in 
England. 

(4)  The  final  antagonism  in  the  form  of  the  Executive  is 

comparatively  a  minor  matter.  It  puts  the  American 
Executive  directly,  the  English  indirectly,  under 
popular  control. 

The  Commonwealth  is  modelled  on  the  American  plan,  on 
the  first  three  of  these  matters,  on  the  English,  in  the  last.  The 
Labour  Party's  fu-st  and  most  ob%'ious  duty  will  be  to  get  back  to 
English  ideals  in  all  of  them,  even  by  the  "use  of  methods  new  to 
English  politics.  Whether  the  use  of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
will  secure  the  supremacy  of  the  majority,  when  that  supremacy 
is  either  dubious  or  defeated  under  the  terms  of  the  Constitution, 
is  no  doubt  still  a  matter  for  argument.  The  volume  of  objection 
which  crystallises  around  an  untried  method,  however,  need  no 
longer  be  reckoned  with  as  a  factor  against  the  Referendum, 
since  its  satisfactory  trial  in  the  matter  of  the  Constitution 
itself. 


On  matters  of  general  legislation  the  Labour  platform 
presents  a  verv  modest  contrast  to  the  customarv  dimensions  of 
Labour  programmes.  Of  the  pathetically  brief  list  of  social 
subjects  embraced  in  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Federal  juris- 
diction, three  call  so  obviously  for  a  declaration  of  attitude  by  a 
party  mainl}'  concerned  in  social  legislation,  that  the  position  of 
the  Federal  Labour  Part}'  upon  them  needs  no  explanation,  and 
very  little  comment.  Their  eminently  irreproachable  proposals 
on  the  question  of  alien  labour,  old  age  pensions,  and  industrial 
arbitration,   are   not    likely   either   to    win   or    lose    them    much 

support. 

*  *  *  *  * 

With  such  a  programme  in  their  hands,  with  what  strength 
may  its  members  rally  from  the  various  States  to  enter  upon 
their  r61e  of  nucleus  for  the  democratic  part}'  of  the  future? 
Not  in  any  overwhelming  proportion  it  may  at  once  be 
granted.  But  sufficiently  so  it  may  be  expected,  to  cause 
distinct  grief  to  those  who  delight  in  dreaming  of  the  new  edifice 
of  national  politics,  untainted  by  the  crimson  spot  of  third- 
partyism  Candidates  of  Labour  nomination  will  not  find  them- 
selves as  forlorn  and  chilly  in  the  atmosphere  of  Federal  politics 
as  has  been  anticipated.  Large  electorates  will  prove  a  handicap 
to  them  no  doubt.  They  liave  no  influential  press  devoted  to 
their  cause.  Many  of  them  will  find  themselves  strangers  to  the 
new  divisions,  and  will  find  it  hard  to  evoke  enthusiasm  on  a 
strictly  utilitarian  platform  without  spread-eagleism.  The  fact, 
too,  that  Labour  men  were  mostly  against  the  Bill  may  prejudice 
them  slightly  in  certain  centres.  On  the  other  hand  must  be 
reckoned  the  completeness  of  their  organisation.  Labour  man 
does  not  run  against  Labour  man,  and  every  Labour  voter  in  a 
Federal  area  can  be  counted  on.  The  multitude  and  distraction 
of  their  opponents  will  help  them  in.  The  absence  of  party  ties 
and  platform  agreement  among  all  other  .sections  strengthens  by 
contrast  the  one  section  that  has  both.  Who  knows  what  Mr. 
Barton  or  Sir  William  Lyne  will  do  in  Federal  politics  !  And  Mr. 
Reid,  that  never-failing  fountain  of  surprises,  what  of  him  ?  Will 
he  waste  his  magnificent  fighting  powers  in  a  hopeless  struggle  over 
the  dry  bones  of  fi.scalism  ?  Will  he  rally  a  "democratic"  party 
around  him  ?  Will  he  stick  to  local  politics  ?  Who  can  guess  i 
The  faithful  followers  of  all  three  are  in  the  meantime  given  over 
to  hesitation  and  confusion,  and,  politically  speaking,  "  crowd  " 
each  other.  The  Labour  candidate,  when  the  race  starts,  comes 
to  it,  at  least,  with  the  advantage  of  corns  untrodden  on  by 
colleagues. 

♦•  ♦  *  I:  * 

The  Labour  Party  holds,  roughly  speaking,  one-sixth  of  the 
seats  of  the  local  Parliament  in  New  South  Wales.  The  winning 
of  four  seats  in  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives  would  maintain 
this  modest  proportion,  so  far  as  this  colony  is  concerned.  The 
four  metropolitan  and  six  or  eight  country  seats  which  the  party 
are  likely  to  attempt,  must  pan  out  a  very  much  smaller  propor- 
tion of  success  to  effort  than  has  hitherto  attended  manifestations 
of  Labour  energy  in  politics  if  this  number  is  not  attained.  Ten 
seats  out  of  the  fifteen  which  Queensland  holds  in  the  Lower 
House,  will  be  attacked  with  customary  violence  by  the  Labour 
Party  there.  Fitzroy,  Wide  Bay,  Flinders,  and  perhaps  tliree 
others,  may  be  regarded  as  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  success  of 
the  party  which  claims  that  its  actual  majority  of  male  adults  is 
only  disguised  by  the  mysterious  evolutions  of  Queensland 
electioneering  processes.  The  Victorian  Labour  Party,  fallen  on 
evil  days  and  much  internal  disaffection,  as  it  seems  to  have 
done,  may  be  counted  on  at  the  worst  for  a  little  less  than  the 
result  assumed  for  New  South  Wales  ;  and  the  South  Australian 
contingent  will  probably  equal  it — the  South  Australian  party 
being  most  potently  awake  and  organised.  One  man,  also,  will 
probably  come  from  Coolgardie.  Here  the  enumeration  ends. 
Tasmania  will  hardly  contribute  anything  to  the  strength  of  the 
Labour  Party  in  the  Federal  Parliament.  In  the  Lower  House, 
therefore,  a  solid  group,  not  offering  any  approach  to  a  majority, 
but  strong  enough  for  vigorous  third-party  tactics,  may  be  counted 
on.     Of  its;je?-«o)i)ieMittle  need  besaid.    They  will  be  the  leading 
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t,f;ure.s  i»  tl,o  various  parties,  a„,l  „.,.»•  of  the  e»l.mie«  need 
shrink  tro.n  intel^ctua  .•omparison  oven  with  th.-  h.^hn^  ,„..„  „f 
other  sections.  Tned  hy  the  test  of  reeen,  liefere„.h,m  ,li.scu.s. 
s  o„s  „.  New  N.U  h  Uales  an.I  CA,eensla„.l,  i,  „.av  hefuirlv  sai.l 
hat  the  eontnhut.ons  ,na,le  hy  the  Lahour  nu-n  to  that  (o,;  1«.,1, 
tides  ot  the  ,,„est.o,i)  were  amo„s  tlu-  most  vah.ahle  elenu-nts  l„ 
she.lebate.  It  .s  ,„  the  Se.iate  that  the  ru-w  or.ier  will  prevail 
One  or  two  lea.le>|s  may  perhaps  hope  to  sorape  i.>to  it  iearinK 
Labour  eolours.  The  enthu.siasti,' den,ocra,.v  of  South  Australia 
and  the  h.-h  pressure  i-evolt  ..f  Queensland  a-ainsl  her  tradi- 
tional governmental  meth,,ds,  may  sweep  a  ••ouple  of  Labour  men 


from  oa4^h  of  thosi lonies  into   lis   lanks       h'ouj  or   live  is   tin- 

utmoKt  estimate  tha*.  eari  iH-^ranti-d,  and  supporters  of  the  Ijibour 
muveinent  will  consider  it  most  foituiiute  l<i  aeliieve  even  that 
small  mi'asure  of  sueeess.  From  Tasmania,  from  the  West,  fr<im 
New  South  Wales  itself,  will  conii'  uidiroken  phalanxes  of  senators, 
passivi'ly,  if  not  avowedly  reaelionary.  l-'unds.  presti;;e  and  the 
biu-k in;;  of  the  press  are  all  rei pi i red  to  land  a  man  in  this  new 
paradise  of  legislation  ;  the  Ijilnair  Party,  ri.li  in  manv  politieal 
virtues,  is  laeking  in  all  three  of  these. 

W.  .\.  llol.M.AN. 


1ba^^8  Hcvose  the  5ca. 


FUOM    JlsTIV     .McCaHC 


iiv.    M. 


.i'.Ai>f;i(  OF  TIM-:  Nationm.   I'aihv   in    tiik   llonsK  OK  Commons. 


Ashleydeiie,  Westgate-oiiSea,   Kent,  July  13,  lUOO. 

"  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  June  an  ..pi.orl unity  of  exi.ressing  mv  cordial  congratulations  to  the  iK-opl.-  of  Austi'alia  <.n  the 

aniationc.t  their  great  new  Comnmnwealth.      I  am  sure  that   I  eould    find    no    mo.v    appr..priat^  medium  f<.r   such   .•ongratulati.ms 

than  IS  afiorded   by  the  columns  o     Un.tki.   Australia,   the  fir.st   magazine   started  to  represent   and  to  deal   with   the  interests  of 

Australia  as  a  great  Commonwealth  an.l  not  as  a  number  of  divided  colonial  provinces.    The  principle  on  which  your  Co. onwcalfh 

IS  tounded  IS,  1  am  firmly  convinced,  destined  to  be  the  ruling  j-rinciple  .,f  all  organisations  of  free  states,  whether  thev  c<.me 
together  as  Lmpire  or  as  Republic.  Home  Rule  for  local  affairs,  an.l  common  rule  for  the  Commonwealth,  mav  be  truste.I  to 
accomphsh  most  surely  all  that  tends  at  once  to  the  proni<.timi  of  domestic  prosperitv  and  content,  an.l  t..  th.-  .strength,  stability,  an.l 
greatness  ot  the  State  system.  Let  me  add  that  such  a  c.anbination  of  local  government  with  Imperial  .,r  F.-.L-ral  .lir.-cti.m"  giv.-s 
also,  according  to  my  ju.lgment,  the  best  ph^.lge  that  can  be  given  fot-  the  maintenan.-e  of  Int,'rnati..nal  pea.-e.  T  am  n.it  without  a 
tear  that  some  readeis  of  your  review  in  this  country  may  p.i.ssibly  misinteii.ret  the  meaning  of  th.-  article  ,.n  "  Fe.leration  an.l 
the  War  in  your  hist  number,  and  may  regard  it  as  a  glorification  of  the  C.mm.mwealth  system.  ..n  tlu-  ground  that  it 
strengthens  the  hands  of  those  who  from  the  centre  .)f  government  woul.i  work  f.ir  a  policy  f>f  aggr.'.ssion  an.l  ..f  c.ui.iuest.  'I  his,  I 
am  sure,  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  article.  I  hope  you  will  n.il  think  m.-  too  grudging  a  criti.-  if  I  .-all  your  attention  t.j  th.- 
possibihty  of  such  an  interpretation.  I  have  only  to  add  that  1  welome  th."  aiipearance  of  Umtkd  AustkaIia,  as  I  welcom.-  the 
toimation  .if  the  Au,stralian  Commonwealth,  and  I  am  ni>t  even  yet  without  a  hope  that  I  may  have  an  ojiportunitv,  which  has 
hitherto  been  denied  me.  .>f  studying  the  gr.iwth  of  Australian  institutions  as  a  visitor  to  v..ur    Australian  laii.l. 

"JUSTIN  McCarthy." 


From  thk  IIi(;iit  Hov.  W. 


II.  Lkikv,  .M.l' 


It  will  be  rememlK're.l  that  in  tlie  April  luimbpr  of  Umtf.h  .ArsntAi.iA  we  ilealt.  in  a  U'a.liiig  article,  with  tlio  siilijcct  of  "  Thi-  Australian 
Political  C'uii.soienoe,"  and  referrerl  to  the  ilem.jralize.l  cDndiliDn  of  our  pulili.  life,  .i.'.  eviilenccd  hy  the  extraordinary  rea.liness  of  our  most  promineiil  pulilic- 
men  to  follow  wliither  the  ever-changing  fancy  of  the  general-public  ■•innion  direct.'d.  \Vc  "i)lcailed  for  s.ime"fixitv  an.l  i-ourage  in  regar.l  lo  opinions 
on  matters  of  principle,  as  a  guide  to  the  peojile  ;  anil  we  .[.loted  from  .Mr.  I.*cky's  leient  work  Tin  Map  of  l.lji  -  a  heailing.  ■•  U-giliniate  tinii-- 
serving,"  as  well  as  some  of  the  context  beneath  it,  for  tlie  laupose  of  illuatrating  and  eninhasising  the  unomalons  nature  of  the  expression  "li-ailer  .if  the 
people,"  a.s  applied  to  that  large  cla.ss  of  politicians  who  undergo  such  frei|iicnt  and  rapi.l  changes  in  their  jxilitical  views.  In  the  Octolier  number  .)f 
this  magazine  the  Hon.  Dr.  (ianan  contributed  a  "  signed"  article  on  the  same  suliject,  in  which  he  pointe.l  out  the  difliculties  of  absolute  indoi>eii- 
dence  in  public  life,  where  colleagues  and  a  government  i)olicy  were  coneerrie.l,  and  enileavoured  to  show  where  justifiable  m.HlJIication  of  oii.-'s 
opinions — in  respon.se  to  the  definite  demands  of  the  general  public— ended,  an.l  the  aliuse,  known  as  "  politiial  trinnning,"  began. 

Being  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Leeky  had  justified  too  great  a  latitude  in  public  men  in  regar.l  to  larger  an.l  more  iniiiortant  iiucslions,  we  brought  the 
tw.)  articles  under  Mr.  Lecky's  notice,  and  now  bavi!  the  following  .:onnnents  by  hiui,  addressed  t.j  the  Kdilor,  which  we  are  at  liberty  to  publish  : — 

House  of  Commi ins  Library,  July  1.'^,  1900. 

Sir, — 1  must  thank  you  for  your  very  courteous  letter  of  last  April  ;  but  1  am  soriy  tliat  anything  1  have  written  about 
c.impr.)mise  in  politics  and  about  justifiable  time-ser\ing  should  have  perple.xed  y.iu  or  y.iur  frienfl.s.  I  fear  I  can  add  little  in  the 
way  of  explanation  to  what  I  have  said  in  my  book.  It  is,  1  think,  eviflent  that  a  man  who  is  sent  intfi  a  parliament  to  represent 
the  opinion.s  of  a  constituency  must — while  maintaining  his  own  judgment  .m  matters  .if  serious  importance-  defer  in  s.mie  degree  to 
the  opinions  of  those  he  represents,  s.mietimes  (on  matters  he  deems  of  n.i  great  importJince)  foll.iwing  their  ju.lgment  rather  than  liis 
own— more  frequently  n.it  pushing  forward  opini.ins  with  which  he  kn.iws  they  generally  .lisagree.  The  line  lietween  justifiable  and 
unjustifiable  eompnmiise  is  often  not  susceptible  of  perfectly  preci.sc  fl.'finition  :  and  my  .ibject  was  to  hel]i  those  who  are  trying 
c.mscientiouslv  to  find  their  way  on  these  matters  —remembering  their  .luty  to  their  .iwn  convictions — but  remembering  al.s.)  that 
they  are  (not  indeeil  mere  delegates)  but  trustees  sent  in  t.i  jirotect  iiarticular  interests,  and  t.i  represent  particular  .ipinimis.  It  i.i 
also  .ibvi.ius  that  the  same  measure  may  be  useful  at  one  time,  useless  .ir  mi.schiev.ius  at  an.ither  :  liecause  in  the  former  case  .ipinion 
is  ripe  for  it,  and  sustains  it  i  because  in  the  latter  case  it  runs  c.iunter  t.i  the  stream,  and  excites  irritation  and  opiiosition.  How- 
e\-er,  I  have  dealt  with  these  questions  more  fully  in  my  published  works. 

1  sincerely   hope   that  the   Commonwealth  Bill  which  we  have  just  carried  is  destined  to  open  a  new  and  splendid  chapter  in 

Australian  History. 

Believe  me,  yours  faithfully, 

W.   E.   H.  LECKY. 

pg J  l;ept  back  this  letter  f.ir  some  time  till  the  nuinVier  of  y.mr  new  iiaji.-r  ariived.  and  I  have  been  reading  it  with  much 

interest. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  eminent  writer  draws  a  clear  distinction  lietween  matters  of  "  serious  importance"  and  those  .if  "  no  great  imixirtanee,'" 
bein<'  of  opinion  that  in  the  former  a  representative  should  "  maintain  his  own  judgment,"  while  in  regard  to  the  latter  he  may  '•  defer  in  sonie  .legree 
to  the  ooinions  of  those  he  represents."  This  we  mav  regard  as  a  definite  an.l  wholesome  distinction  :  an.l  we  should  lie  gla.l  to  1«  able  lo  think  that  so 
independent  a  stan.l  «as  made  by  even  a  eonsiderablJ  proportion  of  the  leading  public  men  of  the  Australian  .olonies. 
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jputuvc  Cotitrtbutovs  to  "  mnitcb  Hustvalia; 


The  following  gentlemen    have    promised    to  contribute    to    the    column 


Hon.  Sii- Joseph  Alihott,  K.C.M.G.,  M. P.,  Speaker 
of  Legislative  Assembly  (N.S.W.). 

W.  E.  Abbott,  Esq.  (N.S.W  ) 

The  Hon.  Sir  R.  Cliaflfey  Baker,  K.C.M.(i.,  Presi- 
(lent  of  Legislative  Council  (S.A.). 

The  Hon.  Edmuntl  Barton,  Q.C.,  (N.S.W.) 

Colonel  George  W.  Bell,  ex-U.S.  Consul  (N.S.W.) 

Sir  J.  Langilon  Bonylhon,  K.B.  (S.A.) 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Braddon,  K.C.M.ti., 

M.P.  (Tas.) 
h.  .T.  Brient,  Esq.  {Editov Syd mi/ Dai/ y  Telciii-nph] 

James  Burns,  Esq.  (N  S.W.) 

Professor     Pitt     Cobbett,     Sydney     University 
(N.S.W.). 

T.    A.    Coghlan,    Esq.,    (government  Statistieian 
(N.S.W.). 

Hon.  Hem-y  Copeland,  Agent-Oieneral  (N.S.W.) 

Hon.  Dr.  W.  P.  CuUen,  M.L.C.  (N.S.W.) 

W.  Curnow,  Esq.  (VAitor  Sydney  Morninii  Hmilil) 

The  Hon.  Alfred  Deakin,  M.P.  (Vie.) 

Henry  Doljson,  Esq.,  M.P.  (Tas.) 

(:.    Brunsdon    Eletcher,     Esq.    (Edili.r     llnslaiiw 
Courier) 


The   Riglit  Hon.    Sir  John  Forrest,    K.C.M.d., 
M.P..  Premier  of  W.A.  ^ 

Hon.  Andrew  Oarran,  LL.l).,  M.L.C.  (N.S.W.) 

R.  R  (iarran,  E.sq.  LL.B.,  (N.S.W.) 

The  Hon.  J.  H.  Cordon,  M.L.C.  (S.A.) 

The  Hon.  Sir  Samuel  firitfith,   C.C.M.IJ.,  Chief 
Justice  and  Lieut. -Governor  of  Quensland. 

The  Hon.  J.  W.  Hackett,  M.L.C.  (W.A.) 

H.  B.  Higgins,  Esq.,  M.P.  (Vic.) 

The  Hon.  F.  W.  Holder,  M.P.,  Premier  of  S.A. 

The  Hon.  Isaac  P.  Isaacs,  Q.C.,  M.P.  (Vic.) 

The  Right  Hon.  C.  C.  Kingsteii,  Q.C.,  M.P.  (S.A.) 

Tlie   Hon.   Sir  John  Madden,    K.C.M.G.,   Chief 
Justice  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Victoria. 

Professor  MacCallum,  M.A.  (Sydiiey  University) 

Wm.  Mc'Millan,  Esq.  (N.S.W.) 

Professor      Edward      E.       Morris      (Melbourne 
Universit}-). 

Professor  E.  .1.   Nanson  (Melbourne  Uni  .ersity). 

R.  E.  O'Connor,  Esq.,  Q.C.  (N.S.W.) 

Hon.  Rol)crt  Philp,  M.P.,  Premier  of  (Jupcuslaml 

Hon.  K.  I'ulsford,  M.L.C.  (N.S.W.) 

John  (^luick,  Escj.,  LL.D.  (Vic.) 


s    of  "  UyiTED  Australia"  : — 

The  Rigiit  Hon.  Geoige  Houston   Reid,    LL.  1>., 
M.P.,  ex-Premier  of  New  South  Wales. 

A.  Nugent  Robertson,  Esq.  (N.S.W.) 

The  Hon.  Captain  Russell,  M.P.  (N.Z.) 

l)r.  Charles  Ryan  (Vic). 

H.   C.   Russell,    Esq.,    Goxernment     Astroucuucr 
(N.S.W.). 

The     Hon.      Sir      Fred-     Sargood,      K.C.M.G., 
M.L.C.  (Vic.) 

R.  Murray  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P.  (Vic.) 

Miss  Catherine  Helen  Spencc  (S.A.). 

Professor      Anderson      Stuart,     M.D.     (Sydney 
University) 

Alexander  Sutherland.   Esq.,  M..\.  (Vic.) 

J.  H.  Symon,  Esq.,  Q.C.  (S.A.) 

Richard  Teeee,  Esq.  (N.S.W.) 

Professor  T.  G.  Tucker    (Melbourne    Universit 
Vic.) 

Henrj' (iyles  Turner,  E.scj.  (Vic.) 

J.  T.  Walker,  Esij.  (N.S.W.) 

Howard  Willnughl)y,  Es(|.  (Editor  . 4 n/«s  Vic  ) 

Hon.    B.    R.     Wise,    Q.C,     M.L.C.,     Attorney- 
(Jeneral  (N.S.W.) 

The    Hon.    Sir    Hcurv    J.    Wnxon,    K.C.M.(i., 
M.L.C.  (Vic.) 


IRotcs  of  Hustraltan  3i\tci*C5t. 


poUttcal 

The  newspaper-reading    world  was  startled,  if  not 

The  German     sliouked,  a  few  weeks  ago,  on  learning  liy  cable  the 

Emperor.         purport  of  a  speech  delivered  at  Bremerhaven  by  the 

(ierman  Emperor,  on  the  occasion  of  his  reviewing 
the  (ierman  troops  before  they  left  for  China.  The  speech  became  known 
as  the  ''no quarter"  speech,  on  account  of  certain  revengeful  sentiments 
of  a  hot-headed  character  which  the  Emperor  expressed  in  its  delivery  ; 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  world  it  has  elicited  anything  but  favoiu-able 
criticism,  because  it  breathed  a  spirit  of  revenge,  almost  barbaric,  which  so 
ill  liecomes  an  age  that  has  witnessed  the  first  great  move  in  the  direction 
of  substituting  friendly  arbitration  for  bloody  war.  Many  letters  have 
been  written  to  the  press  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  down  the  eflfect  of  the 
speech  ;  but  the  following  translation  conlrilnited  b}-  a  correspondent  of 
the  Sydney  Dai/y  Teleynipli,  and  taken  from  the  U'cser  Zeihing,  published 
at  Bremen,  which  is  said  to  agree  with  several  other  local  German  journals, 
sets  out  the  sentiment  in  all  its  baldness.  The  speech  has  alreadj* 
attracte<l  sufficient  notice  to  lead  to  questions  being  asked  concerning  it  in 
the  British  House  of  Lords.     The  Kaiser  said  : — 

"The  mission  upon  which  lam  about  to  send  you  is  a  great  one. 
You  are  to  avenge  a  grievous  wrong  !  For  .such  ruin  as  the  (Jhinese  have 
brought  aliout  — who  have  dared  to  overthrow  ancient  international  laws, 
and  in  such  an  abominable  fashion  to  insult  and  defy  the  .sanctity  of  tlie 
ambassador,  the  sacred  rights  of  liosi)itality — is  an  event  which  has  never 
hitherto  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  world.  And,  moreover,  this  has 
been  perpetrated  by  a  people  which  prides  itself  upon  its  many-thousand- 
year-old  civilisation.  But  out  of  all  this  you  may  see  whither  a  civilisa- 
tion leads  that  is  not  erected  upon  the  foundation  of  Christianity'.  That 
pagan  culture,  be  it  ever  so  fine  and  splendid,  will  go  down  in  the  first 
great  trial.  Should  you  meet  the  foe,  rout  him  !  Quarter  shall  not  be 
given  ;  prisoners  shall  not  be  taken  !  Wliocvcr  falls  into  your  hands,  let 
him  be  forfeit  !     As  a  thousand   years  ago,  the   Huns,   under  their  King 


Etzel,  made  for  themselves  a  name  whose  might  is  still  manifest  in  folk 
lore  and  tradition  ;  do  you  so  confirm  the  name  'German'  for  a  thousaml 
years  in  China,  that  never  again  will  a  Chinaman  dare  even  to  look  askance 
at  a  tJerman  I  Vou  will  have  to  fight  against  oilds,  Ijut  we  are  used  to 
that,  and  the  history  of  our  wars  proves  it.  You  have  learnt  it  out  of  the 
history  of  the  Great  Elector,  and  out  of  that  of  j'our  own  regiments. 
Fasten  new  glorj-  on  your  banners,  and  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  go  witli 
you  !  The  prayers  of  your  own  people,  of  a  whole  nation,  attend  you  in 
all  your  ways.  My  best  wishes  for  you,  for  the  success  of  your  arms  I 
Your  deeds  will  follow  you  withersoever  that  maybe.  And  may  (iod's 
blessing  attach  to  your  lianncrs,  and  this  war  bring  with  it  tlie  lilcssing 
that  Christianity  slinll  so  make  its  entry  into  that  country  that  such  sail 
events  maj'  never  more  occur.  Then  stand  to  your  military  oath  1  And 
now  a  happy  journev  !  Good-bye,  comrades!" 
*  *  * 

Most  people  are  aware  that  when  Mr  Chamberlain 

Old  Age  appointed   tlie    first    Parliamentary    Committee    to 

Pensions  enquire   into   and    report    upon    this    subject    some 

A  Sidelight,      months  ago,    he  selected   a   body   of   higldy   capable 

public  men  for  tlie  purpose,  of  whicli  Lord  Kotiisi-hild 
was  chairman.  The  report  proved  unfavourable  to  the  proposal,  liut  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  not  satisfied.  In  accordance  with  the  legislativi^ 
principle  of  "try,  try,  tr}'  again"  which  he  advocated  nianj-  years 
ago,  he  obtained  a  second  committee,  presided  over  bj'  Mr.  Chaplin  ;  the 
only  really  able  man  upon  whi<'h  was  Mr.  Lecky,  the  historian,  who  in  the 
end  protested  against  the  conclusions  of  the  committee,  on  the  ground 
that  the  adoption  of  such  a  .scheme  would  impair  the  people's  spirit  of 
self-help,  and  reduce  wages. 

The  second  report  refers  to  the  success  of  the  Danish  system  as  a  reason 
for  the  recommcnilation  of  such  a  scheme  in  England  ;  but  Mr.  GeofTrev 
Drage,  M.P.,  who  some  years  ago  visited  these  colonies,  aiul  i.s  recognised 
as  an  exceedinglj'  capable  and  cautious  political  student,  lately  delivered  a 
speech  at  Oxford  on  llie  general  proposal,  referring  particularly  to  the  I  )anish 
scheme.  If  Mr.  Drage's  account  of  the  results  in  Denmark  be  correct,  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  it  affords  a  very  strong  reason  why  tlie  Federal 
Parliament  should  "hasten  slowly"  in  regard  to  this  "  huin,anitarian " 
proposal,  as  it  is  plausibly  named  by  some  of  its  hysterical  advocates, 
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Lord 
Beaconsfield. 


-ant,  were  very  seriously  weakened,  and,  tn  eruwn  ill 
wages  were  being  rednee.l.  This  was  in'  1S94.  At  the  beg  nn  «  f  he 
present    year    I   received    a    letter   from    the    best    known  ''stailiin     „ 

he  noo     absoln.'e  v'.\   °"'.''"^  "Z'^'  ""  '^'^"^"^   ^^'''^^  -»^'"">''  '""''- 
rmmd   th  r    .      -^      >    '''    "  '""''■"  '"'^'  I"«^-i«io»  f'"-  llioir  old  age,  on  the 

gioind  that   they   will  get  ]R.ns,ons  without  any  elfort   on    the  r   part 

t-hildren,    also,    who  are   well  off  refuse    to  assist    their   parent^    "^^Hie 

general  opinion  is  that  the  law  has  proved  a  failure  '' 

lo  this  might  be  added  a  sliort  paragraph  published  two  or   three 

months  ago  in  one  of  the  most  inrtuential  Australian  dailies,  from  its  N.Z. 

eorrespondent  :   "  A  third  and  most  potent  faetor  favourable,  to  Mr.  Seddon 
in   tjie   late   general  election),    is   the   old-age    pension   sebeme,   whieh   is 

n  ,;i,  ?,  1  =  f"  'i  "f  "«''"f  ^}  "  "°^  '""'"^y  ^'""  '^'■'"•■''  '■"•ipients  of  the 
pension  who  fee  grateful,  but  the  relatives  and  friends  who  are  relieve.!  of 
their  responsibilities  ;  and  the  storekeepers,  to  whom  the  iieiision  money 
nltimately  goes,  are  equally  thankful  for  the  liberality  of  a  paternal 
tiovernnient.  •'  ' 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  The  TwieH  some  months  ago  uuoted  "ten 
millions  sterling  a  year"  as  an  expert  estimate  of  the  probable  eost.  of  the 
adoption  of  the  scheme  of  old-age  pensions  for  England  as  recommen.led  by 
the  sceond  committee.  By  a  rough  calculation  that  would  amount  to  one 
million  a  year  for  Australia.  Australia  will  surely  think  about  it  ! 
■■■■  *  * 

It  is  now  twenty  years  since  the  death  of  that  truly 
great  man,  who,  under  the  name  of  Benjamin 
Disraeli,  courageously  faced  and  compassed  more 
and  greater  ditticulties  in  the  course  of  his  political 
career  than  any  other  statesman,  of  etjual  eminence,  in  the  history  of 
hngland.  We  are  to-day  better  qualified  than  we  could  have  been  at  the 
time  of  his  cleath  to  estimate  his  career  and  work  at  its  true  value;  for  the 
perspective  in  which  he  is  ikjw  seen  is  such  as  to  present  him  and  his  sur- 
roundings in  a  truer  and  more  abiding  light :  proof  against  the 
e.Mtrax  agances  of  admiration  or  disfavour  which  would  inevitably  colour 
most  contemporary  estimates. 

It  was  frecjuently  said  at  the  time  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  death,  and 
indeed  sometimes  during  his  life,  that  many  of  his  mo.st  brillianl  writings 
and  sayings  and  doings  were  not  his  own,  but  the  work  of  his  .secretary, 
whom  he  afterwards  elevated  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Rowton  ;  and  we 
iieard  from  time  to  time  that  Lord  Rowton  was  engaged  upon  a  "Life" 
which  would  atibrd  many  new  lights  in  regard  to  a  personalitv  which  was 
always  interesting  if  sometimes  a  little  too  theatrical  for  reti'ned  English 
taste.  We  were  given  to  expect  also  that  in  the  writing  of  the  "  life  "  the 
quondam  secretary  would  exhibit  that  sort  of  literary  brilliancy  which 
wo.uld,  in  a  measure,  confirm  the  rumour  as  to  his  being  the  author  rjf 
many  of  the  clever  sayings  and  doings  of  bis  departed  chief.  The  life  has 
never  l)ccii  written  ;  and  although  Lord  Rowton  has  had  twenty  years 
occupancy  of  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  there  is  not,  as  far" as  the 
public  can  ascertain,  one  single  brilliant  saying  or  doing  yet  recorded  in 
his  favour.  Ho  much  for  the  attempt  to  credit  him  with  the  accomplish- 
ments of  his  master. 

A  new  life  of  Lord  Beaconslicld  has  just  been  written  by  Mr.  Harold 
E.  Gorst,  a  son  of  the  Riglit  Honourable  Sir  .1.  (Jorst,  who  was  for  some 
years  a  colleague  of  Lord  Beaconstield,  and  who,  according  to  Mr.  Harold 
•  ioist,  "  enjoyed  a  considerable  political  intimacy  with  him  from  KS70  up 
to  the  date  of  his  death.''  Mr.  (iorst's  book  is  by  no  means  l>rillianl ;  nor 
does  it  contain  anj  thing  very  new  ;  but  it  is  a  faithful  and  succinct,  and 
withal  successful  attempt  "to  trace  the  political  development"  of  the 
Conservative  statesman  in  broad  outline,  an<l  to  arrange  the  im])ort.ant 
incidents  of  his  life  in  proper  perspective,  so  that  the  reader,  instead  of 
being  confused  by  a  multitude  of  facts,  may  derive  some  kind  of  impres- 
sion of  the  great  part  which  Disraeli  played  in  the  history  of  the  British 
Empire. 

Australians  have  good  cause  to  remember  Lord  Beaconsfield  ;  for  it 
was  he  who,  at  a  time  when  England's  colonies  were  looked  upon  as  a  sort 
of  incubus  of  which  she  might  well  be  rid,  pleaded  for  a  recognition  of 
their  value  and  importance  as  outlying  parts  of  the  British  Empiic,  which 
might  somedaj'  pro\'e  of  much  greater  importance  and  significance. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Disraeli  was  the  compiler  and  editor 
of  a  school  newspaper;  and  at  the  age  of  17  was  articled  to  a  firm  of 
solicitors.  His  father  wished  to  send  him  to  the  Bar  ;  and  he  afterwards 
kept  terms  at  Lincoln's  Inn  and  "  read  in  Chambers"  with  his  uncle,  Mr. 
Barsevi,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Bar,  and  an  eminent  conveyancer. 
Then  came  the  extraordinarj'  success  of  Vivian  (xrey,  at  the  age  of  'i2,  by 
which  he  ".sprang  into  notoriety." 

Every  fairly  well-read  person  is  aware  of  the  vulgarity  which 
characterized  the  personal  appearance  and  adornment  of  Disraeli  as  a  young 
man,  but  Mr.  (iorst  has  summed  it  all  up  so  well  that  his  few  lines  may 
not  unprofitably  be  repeated  :  "  Disraeli's  chief  aim  at  this  periwl  (age  30) 
of  his  carreer  appears  to  ha\e  been  to  make  himself  as  conspicuous  as 
possible.     The  methods  by  which  he  chose  to  gain  this  end  were,  it  must 


Ik-  ucknuwkxiged,   in    very   biul   liutU: 
chains  ;  he  went  lo  the  ilitalie  ' 


lie 


oviMcil    liiniNulf    with   gold 
ni  a  velvet  snil  ;  he  carried  u   wliilo  stick, 
«>riiamenle<l  «ith  a  cord  and  tassel  ;  lie  cullivBlcd   a   very  great  hunch    of 
jet-ldaek  rnigh'ts,  which  hun){  down  over  Iiih  left  clic-.-k.  and  lie  woi 
oiitsiile  his  gloves." 

In    regard    t.i  DiHrooli'd  timiriage,    Mr.  (ioml  iiifnrinH  iih   that  Mph. 

him  a 


'ore  nngH 


Uisraeh  was  1  o  years  older  than  her  liushanil,  and  that  hIic  brought  hi 
house  in  I'ark  Lane  and  an  income  <>i  live  tlioiiHnnd  ii  year. 

Mr.  (ioiHt  quotes  at  wime  length  ficim  one  of  ^)iHral•li'^  siK-eeheK  on 
ilone'H  rranchise  Kill  of  Istili.  T|ie  qiioUlion  ih  ilii-'tlv  interenling 
i.iiunt  of  his  pre.lietion  an  to  the  ultiniatu  eire<l  of  manhood   suirrage. 


.Mr.  (ioiHt 
(Iladslo 

on  accnunt  ol  his  pre.lietion  an  to  the  ulliniato  eire<  I  of  manhood  suirrage. 
I  aiiiameiit.  would  Iohc  lis  eoiilml  over  the  executive,  and  it"  influence  with 
the  public  would  lie  gone;  "  lieejiuse  the  nioinent  you  have  univeiHal 
suffrage  it  always  happens  that  the  iiiaii  who  elects  despises  the  elected. 
He  .says  :  '  I  am  as  good  as  he  is,  and  although  I  sent  him  to  I'arliaiiieiil,  I 
have  not  a  better  oninion  of  him  that  I  have  of  iiiVKelf.'"  Thi-re  woiiM 
ho  "  no  slatesmaiiNliip,  no  eliKpienee,  no  In-aring,  "no  gains.  Insteail  of 
these  yim  will  have  a  horde  of  selfish  and  obscure  iiiediociilies,  ineapalile 
of  anything  but  mischief,  and  that  mischief  devisoil  and  icgiilateil  by  the 
raging  demag.igue  of  the  hour."  Mr.  (iorst  observes  in  regard  to  Ihi* 
forecast;  "  One  lias  only  lo  glance  at  the  iiresent  House  of  Ccmimons  Uj 
realise  in  liow  great  a  degree  Disraeli  s  predielion  has  lH;en  fulfilled."  But 
England  does  not  yet  enjoy  universal  suffrage  ;  uiiil  Mr.  (Iorst  should  visit 
Australia,  if  he  wishes  to  have  objcci  lesHons  In  the  full  eonsei|Uciieo8  of  its 
blessings. 

Those  wdio  wish  lo  familiarize  themselves  with  all  the  dilfcront  stagoji 
of  Disraeli's  political  career  must  of  course  read  .Mr.  (ioi-sls  or  some  other 
life.  There  are  several.  We  can  only  toiii'h  hi'ie  upon  sonie  of  the  most 
interesting  and  least  familiar  incidents.  Disiaeli's  magnanimity  in  regard 
to  Carlyle  shows  him  lo  have  been  "great"  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term. 
Carlyle  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  literally  "shaken  up  "  his  slock  of 
vituperative  phraseolog)-  in  order  to  Hnil  some  scorpions  with  which  to 
lacerate  Disraeli.  He  spoke  of  him  when  at  the  zenilh  of  his  fame  as  a 
"superlative  Hebrew  conjuror,"  and  askeil  in  conleniiitnons  tcrnis : 
"  How  long  will  .lobn  Bull  permit  this  absurd  monkey  to  <laiice  upon  his 
stomachy''  Disraeli,  acting  uiion  the  principle  lliat  "all  is  fair  in  lovo 
and  war  "—and  in  politics,  oHerccI  Carlyle,  "in  the  most  delicate  manner," 
the  (Jrand  Cross  of  the  Bath  and  a  pension.  Carlyle,  in  writing  to  a 
friend,  said:  "The  letter  of  Disraeli  was  flattering,  generous,  and 
magnanimous  ;  his  ovcrluoking  all  that  I  had  said  and  done  against  him 
was  great."  Mr.  (joist  says  :  "  The  offer  was  refused,  but  Carlyle  never 
forgot  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  terms." 


A  Democratic 
Earl. 


TilK  following  extracl  is  quoted,  with  unaffecte<l 
approval,  by  a  <Jueeiisland  Radical  journal,  from  a 
speech  delivered  by  Lord  Beauchamp  to  a  Sydney 
audience  : — 
"  He  could  conceive  of  nothing  more  democratic  than  lo  insist  that 
the  (iovernment  should  place  at  the  disposal  of  every  w'orking  man  and 
his  family  in  Sydney  everj'  advantage  rec|uiied  for  their  im|iroveiiienl  and 
amusement.  He  was  very  much  afraid,  now  that  his  lime  for  departure 
from  the  ctilcinv  was  tixccl.  that  he  would  begin  to  speak  frec.dy.  There 
bad  been  reasons  for  his  abstention  from  free  criticism  here.  He  hoU  felt 
that  he  was  too  democratic  for  the  colony  he  hiul  lo  govern." 

We  had  not  ourselves  seen  this  speech  in  its  original  report ;  indeed, 
notwithstanding  that  His  Excellency  bad  not  yet  "  begun  lo  speak  freely," 
we  have  beiMi  unable  to  read  all  His  E\';ellcn<y's  utterances — but  then 
that  is  our  misfortune.  The  first  thought  that  now  ctccurs  lo  us,  on  a 
perusal  of  this  particular  declaration  of  (trinriplc,  is  one  of  dismay  at  the 
loss  which  the  Australian  people  must  have  sustained  by  reason  of  His 
Excellency's  "abstention  from  free  criticism"  during  tne  whole  of  his 
presence  in  Australia 

His  Excellencj-'s  eventful  career,  sjient  amiil  the  trying  vicissitudes 
of  an  English  county  life  :  the  chastening  political  struggles  which  he 
must  have  undergone  as  an  alderinan  anil  as  mayor  of  an  English  pro- 
vincial town  ;  and.  lastly,  his  career  of  party  biiU'eting  in  the  seething 
political  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  I»rds.  so  eminently  lit  him  for  the 
rc'ilc  of  critic  in  regard  lo  the  affairs  of  a  group  of  self-governing  colonies, 
and  ill  regard  to  human  affairs  generally,  that  our  public  men  must  have 
hist  much  "light  and  Ic-uliiig  "  by  reason  of  the  said  enforced  "absten- 
tion."— We  cannot  have  evcrtliing  ! 

Speaking  in  the  phraseology  of  the  modest  Petitioner,  "  We  respect- 
fully observe  "  that  His  ExecUcncy  is  pleascMl  to  proclaim  himself  a 
democrat;  that  he  is  in  fact  "too  democratic  for  the  colony  he  has  to 
govern."  Such  an  ainioiinceinciit  only  shows  how  many  meanings  can  be 
attached  to  the  same  term  ;  in  other  words,  how  people  may  deceive 
themselves  in  the  application  to  themselves  of  class  nomenclature  ;  in  still 
other  words,  how  completely  mistaken  men  may  be  in  the  diagnosis  of 
their  own  temperament. 

H'p  shouhl  have  termed  the  proposals  which  His  Excellency  deems  to 
l>e  "democratic  '  as  unmistakably  socialistic;  and  aft«r  learning  His 
Excellency's  views,  we  are  somewhat  surprised  that  we  have  never  heard 
of  His  Excellency  having  .■wlvocated  such  "  popular"  principles  of  comfort- 
distribution  among  working-class  families  in  the  mother  country,  before  he 
was  so  unfairly  shackh'd  with  the  duties  and  restiiclions  which  are 
attached  to  his  vic:c-rcgal  office.  If  His  Excellency  ever  promulgated  such 
generous  iloctrines  (that  is.  generous,  so  far  as  other  [jeople's  money  is 
concerned)  in  tlic  august  branch  of  the  British  legislature  to  which  he 
belongs,  we  must  have  read  our  English  papers  to  little  purpose. 

The  Radical  journal  from  which  we  quol*  the  above  pa.s.sage  rejoices, 
and  may  well  rejoice,  at  the  expression  of  such  sentiments  bi'  "a  candid 
Earl,  who  can  trace  his  forbears  l)ack  to  the  deluge"  (we  use  its  own 
words),  for  such  statements  do  not  usually  emanate  from  such  a  source  ; 
and  it  is  naturally  gratifying  to  working  men  to  find  that  a  peer  of  the 
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lealiii  so  far  i-eeoguises  the  justice  of  their  socialistic  demands  as  to  join  in 
the  espousal  of  their  cause — even  though  it  be  but  in  theory,  or  in  regard 
to  benefits  to  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  other  people. 

It  is.  of  course,  e.xceediugly  pleasant,  as  well  as  encouraging,  to  the 
working  man  to  hear  suggestions  for  the  institution  of  a  sort  of  cornucopia 
for  the  "  inipruvement  and  amusement  "  of  his  family  ;  but  the  supply  of 
"  evei-y  advantage  "  necessarily  involves  some  expenditure,  and  we  should 
have  been  pleased  to  know  from  His  Excellency  whether  he  e\er  made  a 
similar  suggestion  to  the  Municipal  Council  of  Worcester,  and  how  the 
intelligent  aldermen  and  rate-payers  of  that  town  entertained  it. 

■,•;  *  :;• 

Thk  would-be  mani))ulators  of  the  "  labour '"  vote  in 

"One  Man,        the  different  colonies  are  not  \nianiiuous  in  regard  to 

One  Seat."         the  question  :   whether    their  candidates  should    be 

allowed  to  fill  two  legislative  seats— local  and  federal 

—if  the\-  can  secure  them.      In  New  South  Wales  the  ••Labour"  party  has 

successfully  used   its  influence  to  prevent  two  members  of  the  same  family 

holding  positions  in  the  public  service ;  as  for  instance,  where  a  husband  holds 

a  post  in  the  public  service  and  his  wife  acts  as  postmistress.    The  principle 

is  "one  mau,  one  billet  "  ;  and  the  wife  being  identified  with  her  husband, 

her  ))0st  is  regarded  as  a  second  post  for  him.     The  cry  has  been  extended 

by  the  more  consistent  members  of  the  party  to  the   i|uestion  of   Parlia- 

nicntary  seats  :  but,   somehow  or  other,  it  has  been  decided  to  allow  the 

l>aid  politician  to  enjoy  the  privilege  which  tlie  party  denied  to  the  civil 

servant. 

In  Queensland  there  is  more  consistency.  There  the  "Labour' 
party  is  made  up  of  an  abler  and  more  thoughtful  class  of  men,  an<l  in  this 
ijueslion  alone  they  show  their  consistency.  The  Worktr,  a  Qneensland 
paper  which  <!evotes  itself  to  the  cause  of  "the  workers  of  Queensland," 
.speaks  out  boldly  and  logically  on  this  question.  "Public  opinion,"  it 
says,  "is,  throughout  Queensland,  dead  against  this  possible  satire  on  one 
man  one  interest.  It  clamours  to  be  enlightened  as  to  how  a  man  can  do 
his  duty  to  a  federal  electorate  and  a  local  electorate  sinudtaneously,  with 
a  thousanil  miles,  may  be,  between  the  two  Parliaments,  which  he  will  be 
required  U>  attend  ;  and  it  asks  whether  this  one-mau-t«o-parliaments 
idea  isn't  a  direct  inducement  to  fhe  fostering  of  a  £701)  a  year  peripatetic 
class  of  political  liagmen.  It  demands  that  its  local  politician  be  reserved 
for  local  work,  and  it  looks  for  a  separate  and  distinct  individual  to  repre- 
sent it  in  national  matters  in  the  distant  capital."  The  views  of  TIik 
iror^er  ai'e  both  interesting  and  amusing,  on  the  subject  of  a  candidate's 
freedom  of  choice  between  adopting  the  character  of  the  local  ])olitician, 
or  the  role  of  the  statesman  just  as  circumstances  require.  "A  member 
cannot  hold  a  brief  in  both  courts,"  says  the  leader  writer,  "but  he  hits  /i/~ 
choice.  Let  him  aspire  nml  become  a  federal  nalional  stafe-sman,  or  let  him 
be  content  to  sta^'  at  home,  and  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  Provincial  Par- 
liament." The  difference  between  the  two  positions  and  their  respective 
requirements  is  put  in  no  hesitating  way  by  The  Worhr.  "  How  can  he, 
who  nuist  be  an  Australian  for  once  and  for  always,  stoop  to  l)e  a  local 
pettifogger.  It  is  illogical  to  expect  liim  to  adequately'  fill  both  positions. 
.  .  .  Commonsense,  national  and  state  policy,  and  human  nature,  are 
against  the  dual  representation  joke.  It  is  antagonistic  to  the  geidus  of 
modern  democracy,  which  says  :  '  One  adult  one  vote,  one  man  one  billet,' 
and  comes  up  to  date  in  Queensland  by  promulgating  its  latest  edict :  one 
legislator,  one  vote." 

■*  *  * 

Tn.vT  intrepid  little  Queensland   jouriuil,    Proijriyi's. 

Some  jjuts  forward,  under  editorial  authiu'ity,  some  very 

Queensland     confident,  know-all  views  on   the  immediate  federal 

Vievws  future.     They   are   interesting   as   representing   the 

views  of  a  highlj'-respectable,  democratic  coteiie, 
the  members  of  wiiich  are  in  sympathy  with,  though  not  of,  the 
Labour  party  of  that  colony. 

"Certain  Australian  public  men  will."  we  are  told,  "  step  from  t  lie 
provincial  into  the  national  political  arena.  They  will  cease  to  wrangle 
over  roads  and  bridges  and  parochial  platforms,  and  assume  the  mantle  of 
statesmanship."  This  seems  to  be  a  widespread  notion — that  the  same 
type  of  men  who  have  hitherto  successfully  acted  the  part  of  "  roads  and 
bridges"  members  in  the  local  parliaments  will  be  able  to  suddenly  adjust 
themselves  and  tlieir  intellectual  vision  to  the  broader  problems  of  the 
Commonwealth  arena.  There  could  be  no  greater  misconception  ;  and  it 
is  based  on  an  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  different  natures  of  men's 
minds.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  expect  a  watchmaker,  whose 
vision  had  been  concentrated  and  narrowed  by  years  of  minute 
workmanship,  to  suddenly  adapt  himself  to  the  duties  of  a  lookout  man  at 
sea,  whose.vision  must  be  accustomed  to  sweep  the  horizon  at  a  glance, 
and  detect  every  passing  sail.  The  successful  ' '  wrangler  ovei'  roads  and 
bridges  and  parochial  platforms"  could  never  become  or  even  "assume 
the  mantle  of  the  statesman,"  and,  conversely,  the  man  who  possesses  the 
rare  faculty  of  statesmanship — tlie  power  to  rise  above  the  average  mind 
and  obtain  a  lurd's-eye  view  of  a  political  problem — could  never  have 
"  wrangled  over  roads  and  bridges."  You  may  carry  an  ambitious  barndoor 
fowl  up  to  the  mountain  craggs,  thousands  of  feet  above  the  work-a-day 
world,  and  you  may  there  leave  it,  but  it  will  descend  by  gravitation  with 
Inimiliating  directness  and  rapidity  ;  you  may  capture  an  eagle  in  tlic 
mountain  fastnesses  and  brmg  it.  chained,  to  the  poultr\-  yard,  but  so 
soon  as  you  set  it  free,  it  will  spread  its  wings  and  soar  again  to  the 
heights  for  which  nature  adapted  it.  It  would  be  equally  vain  to 
attempt  to  convert  parliamentar\--municii)al  councillors  into  statesmen, 
or  vice  versa. 

We  are  further  informed,  by  the  same  omniscient  editor,  that  Mr. 
Barton  will  probably  be  the  first  Premier,  but  that  it  is  "highly 
improbable    that    Mr.  Reid    will    play    second    fiddle  to     Mr.   Barton." 


It  is  indeed  (iuite  clear  that  they  cannot  both  play  "first  violin" 
It  is  thought  by  Proijrti"  that  the  ex-Premier  of  N.S.W.  is  a 
"  brilliant,  aggressive,  and  dangerous  rival,"  ami  that,  "  should  he 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  ■itroiir/  Oppo-ntion,  he  is  likely  to  l)e 
surrounded  l)y  a  irholi  army  of  dimppoiuled  fidercd  portfolio  hiiiittrit." 
One  is  here  reminded  of  the  adage,  "catch  your  hare";  for  Mr.  Reid's 
past  conduct  in  regard  to  federation,  not  to  mention  his  reputation 
as  a  State  politician,  has  not  inspired  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the  bigger 
type  of  Australian  politician-i.  The  parliamentary  audiences  which  will 
have  to  be  "played  to  "  in  the  Commonwealth  arena  will  not  be  easily  or 
(luicklv  beguiled.  There  will  be  as  nuich  difference  between  such  an 
audience  and  that  of  one  of  the  present  piovincial  parliaments  as  there  is 
b-jtweenan  eminently  capaljle  judge  and  an  ordinary  coinitry  jury  ;  and  the 
sort  of  oratory  (we  cannot  give  it  a  higher  name)  with  \\  hich  Mr.  Reid  has 
been  accustomed  to  successfully  tickle  the  untutored  tvmpanum.  and 
"  hocus"  the  limited  capacity  of  the  average  local  politician!  will  produce  mo 
more  effect  upon  the  Fedeial  Parliament  than  the  ad  cuplaiidiuii  appeal  of 
an  "Old  Bailey"  advocate  would  do  upon  the  level-headed  judge  afore- 
said. The  Federal  Parliament  will  presumably  contain  a  fair  nundier  of 
quondam  State  leaders,  and  they  will  be  too  familiar  with  "  the  game  "  to 
be  at  the  mercy  of  such  "  tackle." 

"  There  is  not  a  little  danger,"  sa^s  Proijre.'"^.  "  that  the  exigencies  of 
the  situation  may  lead  to  the  creation  of  a  strong  liand  of  political 
oppositionists "  ;  and  this  expression  of  opinion  is  followed  b\-  a  list  of 
politicians  who  are  said  to  be  •'  probable  members  of  the  first  miinstry." 

The  suggestion  is  ridiculous,  for,  not  only  are  Messr.s.  Barton,  Kingston, 
Deakin,  McMillan  Dickson,  Turner,  Reid,  Wise,  Trenwith,  and  Forrest  (the 
list  referred  to)  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles  in  a  fiscal  sense,  but  they  are  as 
irreconcilable  as  the  two  papers  of  a  seidletz  powder  on  other  (juestions. 
Messrs.  Kingston,  Wise,  and  Deakin  are  radicals,  liorderiiig  on  socialism  ; 
Mr.  Trenwith  is  a  decided  socialist,  somewhat  chastened,  perhaps,  by 
mixing  with  classes  which  he  once  thought  positively  wicked  ;  whil.s't 
Messrs.  Barton,  McMillan,  and  Dickson  are  strongly"  individualistic  in 
their  creed,  and  the  two  groups  would  be  found  "quite  irreconcilable 
on  such  a  subject  as  Olil  Age  Pensions  ;  the  former  group  desiring  to 
provide  for  everyboily.  indiscriuiiruitely,  without  individual  contribution, 
and  the  latter  reijuiring  some  sudi  contribution  as  a  coiuiitioii  of  j)cnsion. 

The  unwinding  of  the  scroll  of  federal  history  will  lie  full  ot  interest, 
and  also,  we  think,  of  surprises.  It  is  more  tiian  probable  that  when 
things  have  settleil  down,  many  of  those  who.  like  the  Kditor  of  Proi/rcjis^ 
think  they  know  all  about  it,  will  exclaim--"  Whud  have  thought  it  :   ' 

Thosk    ultra-democratie    busybodics  who  yearn  tor 

Upper-House      a   smgle   House   of  Parliament,    in    which  'the   more 

Reform,  persistent     and    politically-bigoted    portion     of    the 

comnumitx-  nnght  carry  out  its  heaven-directed 
mission,  williuut  check  or  hindrance  from  a  property-representini' 
chamber,  are  ever  on  the  war-path.  They  do  not  opeidy "advocate  tlic 
abolition  of  an  Upper  House,  because  they  know  that  such  a  result  couhl 
never  lie  brouglit  about  through  the  machinery  of  the  State  constitution, 
and  that  the  Imperial  (Jovernment  would  not  listen  to  such  a  propo.sal  uuide 
over  its  head  :  but  they  wouhl  like  to  destroy  or  neutrali.se  whatever 
anti-democratic  infiiience  those  Houses  possess,  soto  lessen  or  discredit  their 
modifying  intiuence. 

We  all  remember  the  wild  enthusiasm  with  which  Mi-.  (Jraham 
Berry's  determination  to  reduce  the  Legislative  Council  franchise  of 
Victoria  from  £50  to  t'lO  a  _\-ear  property  value  was  receixed  by  those 
who  beheved  in  that  inllateil  politician's  predictions  ;  ami  many  of  us 
witnessed  the  surprising  result  of  that  reform,  in  broadening  rather  than 
weakening  the  foundaticjns  of  the  steadying  influence  of  the  Viirtorian  body- 
politic.  We  now  learn  from  the  Melbourne  press  that  a  small  coterie  "of 
political  aspirants — in  the  sauR>  direction — arc  trying  their  haiul  at  some 
fui-ther  movement.  In  this  coterie  is  included  ^Ir.'  h!  H.  Champion,  otuc 
a  veritable,  and  always  an  able  agitator,  who  we  undcrsto'o<l  liad  settled 
down  to  more  rational  ways  of  thinking,  and  found  rest  in  tlie  calm  waters 
of  literary  criticism. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  what  the.se  restless  .spitits  really  want.  In  the 
oldest  colony  they  have  a  nominated  L^pper  Hou.se,  including  among  its 
members  a  bread-carter,  a  painter  and  papeihanger,  one  or  two  workiu" 
coal-miners,  and  others  of  similar  and  equally  popular  occupations  ;  vet 
the  democrats  of  New  South  Wales  are  not  satisfied  ;  in  \'ictoria,  there 
is  a  franchise  broad  enough  to  include  every  citizen  who  jiossesscs  a  cottage 
worth  £10  a  year  ;  and  the  democrats  of  Victoria  are  not  sitisficd  :  under 
the  Connnonwealth  they  have  a  Senate,  elected  on  manhood  suffrage  ;  and 
yet  we  have  heard  New  South  Wales  democrats  express  dissatisfaction 
with  that  also,  and  plead  for  a  single  legislature. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  know  how  to  treat  such  restless,  discontented 
units.  In  the  case  of  children,  who  display  a  similar  temperament  with 
regard  to  concrete  things,  a  fond  mothei  would  administer  a  dose  of  oil  ; 
and  if  there  were  any  corresponding  treatment  in  cases  of  politicai 
derangement,  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  see  it  administered. 

The  coteiie  of  reformers  who  have  lately  came  upon  the  scene  in 
Victoria  (not  being  members  of  the  legislature  themselves)  presumed  to 
call  a  meeting  of  members  in  one  of  the  committee  rooms  of  tlic  Viitorian 
Parliament— liy  postcard.  Sir  John  Mclntyre,  having  obtained  riiie  iif 
these,  drew  the  Speaker's  attention  to  the  innovation  ;  and  the  Speaker 
forthwith  sent  the  Sergeant -at-Arms  to  the  committee-room  and  disper-sed 
the  intruders.  Tliese  were  three  in  number— a  Mr.  Billson,  of  the  Trades' 
Hall,  a  Mr.  Stephen  Barker,  and  .\lr.  Champion,  afore,>iaid,  from  whom 
we  expected  more  circumspect  and  level-lieaded  conduct. 

We  should  advise  the  intruders  to  first  get  into  Parliament,  and  set 
the  Thames  on  fire — afterwards. 
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_.        _     ,  ^    •""MUi'TAf'Koisi.Y  witli  thommouneemont  of  the  visit 

The  Duke  and    ot  the  Duke  ami  Duohras  of  York  to  .\ustnilia,  two 

Duchess  Of       or     tl.rre    claims    were    put    forward    in    clillercnt 

York.  othcial    interests,   on  the  j;rounil  of   their  having  in 

sonic  measure  contributeil  to  tile  ni'W  th-parture  from 

theeourse  origi„;illy  intended- -/.<;.,    to  the  appointment  of  the  Duke   of 

York,   in   addition   to   Lord  Hopetoun,  as  lier   .Majesty's    Representative 

at  the  inauguration  of  the  .\ustralian  Comiiionweallh. 

One  of  these  claims  oaine  from  the  Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  who 
professed  to  liave  known  in  advance,  to  have  even  suggested,  if  not  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  august  visit.  Unti-ki)  ArsrK.M.i.v  might  as  well 
claim  to  have  been  a  factor  in  the  happening  of  this  great  event  :  for,  in  its 
.July  number  the  following  passage  appeared  in  one  of  its  leading  articles  ; 
and,  as  the  magazine  already  counts  many  prominent  subscribers  in  boUi 
Houses  of  the  British  Parliament,  it  miglit  be  said  that  it  is  not  impossible 
that  its  observations  have  come  under  the  notice  of  intluential  readers, 
and  .so  suggest eil  the  departure.  Uxitkh  Au.str.\i,h  was  at  least  "before  the 
event."  The  following  was  the  text  of  the  passage  referred  to:-  ''It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  if  Her  Majesty  had  seen  fit  to  mark  the  occasion 
of  the  inauguration  of  Australian  nationhood  by  appointing  one  of  the 
Princes  of  the  Realm  to  preside  over  the  txmimonweaUh  at  its  birth,  it 
would  not,  in  view  of  recent  events,  have  surprised  the  Australian  people, 
and  would  certainly — iijs  a  significant  object  lesson  to  the  rest  of  the 
world — have  redounded  to  tlie  prestige  of  the  Empire." 

*  *  ;;: 

7'/ie  Time-i  review  of  the  .Session  nf  liltlil  mav  be 
"'The  Times  ■■  dull  reading  for  those  who  make  it  their  business 
on  the  British  to  carefully  follow  the  current  work  of  the  British 
Parliament.  Parliament,  and  arc  fortunate  enough  to  remember 
what  they  have  read:  but  it  is  a  most  useful  ct-viimc 
for  the  intermitlent  reader  of  the  English  newspapers,  as  also  for  tho.se 
who,  though  regular  readers,  do  not  readily  hold  all  their  mind  takes  up. 
The  review  for  19(10  contains,  in  addition  to  the  mere  summary,  some 
interesting  generalization  regarding  the  work  of  Parliament,  and  the  men 
«iigaged_  in  carrying  it  through.  A  long  iiarliamentary  session  is 
necessarily  very  tr_ying  to  those  charged  witli  the  management  of  the 
programme  ;  and  when  a  government  has  a  large  and  manageable  m.ajority 
at  its  back,  the  test  of  character  is  more  severe  than  when  donbts  exist  as 
to  the  conclusion  of  every  prospective  division.  In  the  latter  state  of 
things  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  consideration  and  conciliation  of  an 
Opposition,  while  in  the  former,  there  is  a  tendencj'  to  grow  impatient  of 
criticism  and  delay,  and  to  exercise  less  care  in  the  performance  of  minis- 
terial duties.  -Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Salisbury,  as  respective  leaders  of 
the  twoHouses  of  Parliament,  seem  to  have  suti'ered  a  little  in  this 
respect. 

Till  Timtt  says  :  "  Lord  (Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour  have  displaced  a 
curious  inability  to  appreciate  the  drift  of  public  opinion,  or  to  measure 
the  importance  of  the  issues  raised  bv'  the  initial  disasters  of  the  war  ;  and 
the  latter  has  shown  an  unfortunate  irritabilit}-  under  censure.''  It  speaks 
again  of  Mr.  Balfour's  "irritability  under  criticism;"  and  yet  a  third 
time,  of  "an  unlucky  <lispla}' of  petulance,   more  than  once  repeated." 

.Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  too,  comes  in  for  some  criticism.  "The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  not  grappled  in  a  bold  and  original 
manner  with  the  difficult  problem  of  war  finance."'  And,  speaking  generally, 
it  says:  "  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who,  right  or  wrong, 
is  almost  always  clear,  decided,  and  courageous,  few  of  the  Ministers  have 
risen  above  the  level  of  their  chiefs.  Lord  Lansdowne  continues  to  play 
the  part  of  the  official  apologist,  and  Mr.  (Joschen  shows  too  much  of  a 
tendency  to  drop  into  the  same  vein."  Mr.  Wyndham  is  said  to  have 
"  gained  ground  as  a  m.aster  of  lucid  statement  and  polished   language.'' 

The  W^ar  Office,  which  has  yet  to  undergo  what  sailors  call  a  "general 
overhauling,'"  is  here  touched  upon:  "In  several  cases  the  ignorance  of 
the  War  Office,  as  to  material  facts,  was  rather  surprising." 

The  Leader  of  the  Opposition  is  disposed  of  in  a  few  uncompromising 
words:  "Sir  Henry  Campbell  Bannerman  showed  little  capacity  for 
leadership,  and  not  mucli  public  spirit ; "  whilst  Lord  Rosebery  is  said  to 
have  indulged,  in  offering  criticism  of  the  Unionist  policy,  in  "  a  grave, 
though  somewhat  too  excitable  warning."' 

In  closing  its  criticism  of  the  whole  work  of  the  parliamentary  year. 
The  TuHf*  observes  :  "So  comes  to  a  close  a  Session  which  was  marked 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  with  a  moribund  and  barren  character." 

*  *  * 

The    Times,   in  the  course  of  a   leading   article   on 
Mr.  Chamber-    " The  Political  Situation,"  pays  the  following  high 
lain.  tribute  to  that  statesman's  work  in  the  development 

of  the  Imperial  sentiment  in  his  capacity  of  Colonial 
Minister  : — 
"Mr.   Chamberlain's  tenure  of  office,  as  Secretary  of  State  for   the 
(Colonies,  will  be  memorable  in  our  history,  as  associated  with  the  knitting 
together  of  the  bonds  between  the   mother   country   and   her    daughter 
nations.       The    people   of   these    islands  have   learned,   under  the  harsh 
discipline  of  war,  to  know  their  colonial  fellow-citizens   better,  to  honour 
hem  for  their  valour,  and  to  recognise  that  the  Empire  ilepends  on  the 
support   of  all  her  sons.      It  will  never  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's  eloquence  and  energy   have  had  a  great  part   in  this    momentous 

awakening." 

*  *  * 

A   wKLi.-KNows  French  newspaper  (ie  <Siec/e)  lately 

The      French     (pioted  from  another  rieiich  journal  a  statement  to 

Press  on  Great  the  effect  that  in  English  schools  the  children   were 

Britain.  taught  to  hate   France,  and   to  look   for  Us   early 

partition.      They  were   said   to   be   taught^  from   a 

map  representing   France  in   1910,  in  which  that  country  was  .sub-divided 


lielweuii   Kiigland,  (ierniuiiy,  and  llaly.      It   Ji«i<  biik*  Ihx'ii  itointvd   out 

that  in  Oreen'H  iSVio/"^ //iVoiy  o/"  A'(i/;/(ni// lliere  in  a  map  wliicli  hIiowh  the 
divisions  of  Krniice  at  the  tiii'ie  of  Kicliaiil  I.  (IMHI)  wiii-n  thu 
western  side  of  Fmnie  apperlaineil  to  England  and  its  Norniuii  KingH;  and 
this  iiiaj),  illiistnitieii^  truly  aiiciciu  English  liiMl<iry,  liax  bi-eii  lurulwl  hm 
emliodyiiig  a  prediction.  Kueli  is  the  disloiling"  iiiilueiice  of  iiulioiiul 
prejudice.  We  are  not  free  fioiii  it  i>iii-si-lve-<,  and  fre<ni<Mitly  iK-lieve 
most  imlhmdish  storii'S  alKiiil  other  iiatioiialitieH. 

•  » 

'I'llK  piililiciUinn  of  the  "  Boxer  "   I'liiilaiiintioii,  fora 

A        Boxer  translation  of  which  we  are  iiiilebled  to  the  Shanghai 

Proclamation.  foneHpundeiU  of   Tin    7'im<«.  tlin)WK  a   sCroiig  liyhl 

on  the  decadent  coiiditioim  of  <'liiiieM*  otficinl  life; 
and  as  the  docuniunl  comes  from  the  fellow-coiiiilryincMi  of  the  class  cum. 
plained  of,  who  apjx'ar  to  consiitute  a  sort  of  "  Keforiii  "  party  in  (  liiiin, 
it  may  be  legardeu  as  authoritative,  even  if  iM-rliapK  slightly  exaggerated. 
"  For  the  lirst  live  or  six  geii<'rati*MiM,  luid  otlicials  have  been  a  powei*, 
bureaus  have  been  opened  for  the  sale  of  oHices,  anil  only  thoHo  who  liiul 
iiumey  to  purchase  tlieirposition  have  Iiimmi  allowed  to  liolil  any  placi-  in  the 
t  ioveriinient.     .  .    Anolticial  position  canonly  iHMtbtaineii  at  the  price 

of  so  mueh  silver.  The  Kniperor  courts  the  riches  of  his  .MinistcrH.  while 
these  again  extort  from  the  lower  ranks  of  the  .Mandarinate.  In  evi-ry 
market  and  in  evei'N'  lield  no  business  can  be  done  unless  bribes  are  lir«t 
given.  The  officials  must  be  bribed,  ami  all  manner  of  exactions  are  made. 
The  officials  are  full  of  cunning,  and  all  their  acts  offend  the  three 
principles  of  virtue.  Tlicy  are  all  alike  ;  illgolteii  wealth  is  their  one 
object.  Right  has  disappeared  from  the  worUl.  Thei"e  is  naught  but 
iiuarrelling  and  extorticm  on  all  hands.  Law  suits  are  innumerable.  In 
t  he  Y'amens  it  is  useless  to  have  a  clear  case  —  unless  you  brilK'  you  will  loso 
the  day."' 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  hystericjil  matter  in  the  "  pro<:laniatioii " 
about  "  foreign  devils "  ;  and  Chinese  corruption  is  attributed  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  (.'hina.  The  document  coiiiliidcs  with  an 
appeal  to  "  Heaven"  to  make  a  "clean  sweep"  of  the  foreigner. 

The  Timni  correspondent  observes  in  regard  to  this  document  that 
"  Whilst  the  first  jwrt  seems  to  tie  a  geiuiine  expression,  in  a  popular  form, 
of  the  widespread  rlisaifection  which  the  misgoveriiment  tif  the  ruling 
cla.sses  has  excited  among  the  fnas.ses  ;  the  se<ond  part  is  evidently 
*  inspirecl  *  by  the  mandarins."  The  proclamalirm  as  a  whole  may,  he 
thinks,  "be  regarded  as  a  typical  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Dowager-Empress  has  turned,  against  the  foreigners,  a  movement  originally 
directed  against  the  existing  ri'i/imi .'' 

TiiK  North  China  Unnlil,  of  June  27,  published  a 

The  Chinese    notable    appeal   from   about  fifty    Chinese    officials, 

Official  notables   and  gentry  of  Nanking,  to  the  effect   that 

Point  of  View.     "  It  has  liecn  evident  to  all  that  ever  since   I8S«  our 

Emperor  has  never  had  any  say  in  the  government  €)f 

this  Empire.   .    .    The  present  troubles  are  not  due  to  His  Im])erial  Majesty, 

nor  to  the  officials  and  gentry,  nor  yet  to  the  law-abiding /I'/oyi/i  and  jieople 

of  the  provinces.     The  real  authors  of  all  these  ilisturljances  are  therefore 

without  d<aibt  the  frivolous  anil  ignorant  members  of  the  present  govern 

ment.'     The  appeal  goes  on  to  say  that  China  "  never  iK-fore  had  such  an 

enlightened  and  lovable  sovereign,  "  ami  expresses  regret   that  "  incapable 

ministers '"   should    have   "  wrestcil   away  the  supreme  power   from   His 

Imperial   Majesty's   hands,  and  all  but  engnlphed  our  Em|>eror    in    the 

catastrophe  wliic"li   they  (the  Ministers)  have  creatcil."'     The  anti-foreign 

spirit  is  here  revei-sed  ;  for  the  "  Appeal '"  goes  on  to  say  that  "  the  daj's  of 

reform    are    not    far  off;    for   the    Emperor,   knowing  the  advantages    of 

Western  learning  and  siieiices,  has  ever  been  eager  to  reform  his  country, 

thereby  bringing' civilization,  peace,  and  plenty,  to  China." 

*  *  •» 

7'/ie    Timei,    in    referring    to   the    meeting    of    the 
Imperial  British    Empire   (..ejigue   of   .July  'i^i.    at   which   the 

Federation.  Duke  of  Devonshire  made  a  notable  speech,  says  in 
regard  to  the  world-wide  aspiration  for  closer  union 
of  the  Empire  :  "The  practical  problem  is  as  to  how  this  great  outburst  of 
feeling  should  be  utilised  ;  for  the  promotion  of  the  cuds  we  have  in  view 
is  admittedly  difficult  ami  delicate.  .  .  The  approaching  establishment 
of  the  Commonweallh  of  Australia  .  .  .  ought  t«  simplify  the  duly 
which  presents  itself  to  the  rulers  and  the  peoples  of  the  Empire  .  .  . 
While  Australia  was  split  up  in  half  a  dozen  colonies,  without  common 
constitutional  organs,  the  obstacles  to  obtaining  such  a  measure  of  assent 
for  any  project  were  far  greater  than  they  will  be  in  tlie  future,  when 
Canada  and  Australia  can  ileal  with  each  other  ami  with  the  Home 
(Jovemnient  as  homogeneous  communities."'  It  is  made  quite  clear  by 
77i«  Ti'iiKi  that  the  question  of  Imperial  Federation  is  not  one  that  can  be 
rushed  into  a  settlement.  That  must,  it  thinks,  be  a  gradual  process,  and, 
in  view  of  England's  past  experience,  it  is  deenie<l  indi8|)eiisable  that  the 
colonies  themselves  must  be  the  movers.  "It  is,"  says  7'/if  Timf,  "on 
the  statesmanship  to  which  we  owe  recent  financial  legislation  in  Canada 
and  the  Commonwe<ilth  Bill  in  Australia,  that  the  duty  of  making 
suggestions  for  the  closer  union  of  the  Empire  is  primarily  incumbent." 

:<  ♦ 

The  following  well-known   members  of  the  British 
The    English     Parliament  have  lost  their  seats  in  the  recent  general 
Elections.        election  :     Sir  Wilfrid  1-awson,  of  local-option  fame  ; 
.Mr.  Leonai-d  Courtney,  of  pro-Boer  proclivities  ;  Mr. 
AuL'Ustus  BirrcU,  Q.C.,  the  writer  of  "  Obiter  Dicta"  and  other  publica- 
tions of    the   belles-lettres    type;    Mr.    Joseph    Arch,  the  spokesman  of 
aaricultural-kboiirer   interests— a    man   of    chastened    moileration ;    Mr. 
"Tom  "  Brassev,  a  naval  aiithoritv  ;  and   Mr.  J.  H.  Wilson,  who  .aspire<l 
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to  wear  the  cloak  of  the  late  Mr.  PlinisoU.  The  gain.s  to  the  House  of 
Conimoiis  are  not  man}'.  Sir  .John  tViloniVi,  another  naval  aiithorit_\-  and  a 
strong  Imperialist,  is'  one  of  the  most  important.  Mr.  (iilbert  Parker, 
who  spent  some  years  in  Sydney  as  a  journalist,  and  has  since  become  a 
popular  novelist,  is  a  second  ;  'but  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  somewhat 
ililettante  nature  will  find  a  congenial  pursuit  in  practical  politics. 

A  notable  change  in  the  perioittiel  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  (!.  .T.  (ioschen  from  active  politics.  He  is  a  splendid 
e.xample  of  ste;vd\-  stalwait  liberalism  of  the  old  sound  school— a  man  who 
has  never  succumbed  to  the  temptation  to  "play  to  the  gallery  '"  in  political 
life,  or  to  adopt  the  secret  of  the  soap  anil  blacking  advertisers  by 
systematically  forcing  himself  0:1  public  attention.  The  stupid  pubbc 
tiiink  less  about  him  in  consequence  ;  but  the  thinking  public  hold  him 
high  in  their  estimation,  and  profoundly  respect  him  for  that  same  self- 
respecting  qualitv  ;  and  in  regard  to  financial  ability,  he  is  regarded  by 
the  highest  authorities  as  a  veritable  master.  We  Australians  sincerely 
hope  that  his  son,  once  resident  in  Sydney-,  but  now  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  may,  in  regard  to  political  ability,  prove  worthy  of  his 
sire.  .  . 

Another  figure  of  importance  is  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy,  whoalso  is  retiring 
from  active  politics.  His  literary  works— in  our  opinion  those  of  a  political 
and  historical  character  far  more  than  his  fiction— have  made  him  known 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world :  and.  possibly,  his  increased  leisure 
may  lie  the  means  of  giving  the  world  further  delightful  reading  matter. 
We"  publish  elsewhere  an  interesting  letter  from  him,  on  the  subject  of 
Australian  Union. 

Another  notable  addition  to  the  ranks  of  practical  politicians  is  that 
of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill.  He  inherits  man}-  of  the  masterful  qualities  of 
his  father  ;  his  war  correspondence  is  considered  most  alile  ;  and,  emula- 
ting his  American  namesake,  he  has  essayed  to  write  a  novel,  but  the 
reviewers  have  not  spoken  highly  of  it.  His  v\hole  nature  is  in  keeping 
with  the  decidedly  jingo  tone  of  the  average  Britisher  of  to-day  ;  but 
he  has  sufficient  ability  to  throw  off,  with  ripening  years,  the  somewhat 
buccaneer  attitude  of  mind  which  he  exhibited  in  his  eltctioneering 
speeches.  He  lately  engaged  to  tour  the  United  States  as  a  war  lecturer 
for  the  modest  sumof  £17.000  :  and  his  mind  should  therefore  be  "  easy  " 
for  -some  time  to  come  ;  whilst  the  marriage  of  his  ambitious  and  restless 
motiier  should  be  a  further  relief. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  British  (Jovernment  has  onl}-  lost  one  of  its 
members  in  the  election,  and  not  a  very  prominent  one,  though  one  of  the 
most  polished  and  cultured  speakers  of  our  time  -Mr.  Horace  Plunkett. 


The  first  issue  of  this  able   and  vigorous  weekly 

"  Our  Country."  appeared  on  .July  7  of  this  year.     In  the   interval, 

some  three  months,  it   has  become  a  distinct  and 

live  factor  in  the  politics  of  Australia,  and   by   its  advocacy  the  cause  of 

commercial  freedom  has  made  a  distinct  advance. 

Oitr  Country  is  discussing  the  fiscal  question  on  broad  lines.  It 
frequently  brings  forward  the  fact  that  Federation  has  brought  about  a 
complete  change  in  the  basis  of  the  fiscal  question,  by  sweeping  awa\'  the 
causes  of  local  cries  for  retaliation.  The  question,  it  contends,  is  now 
simph'  one  of  the  manufacturers  versu-i  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Australia. 
With  much  effect  the  paper  from  time  to  time  appeals  to  the  prevailing 
strong  sentiment  of  race  sympathy  and  unity,  asking  if,  after  fighting  with 
the  British  in  .South  Africa,  we  are  now  to  fight  aijaiiitl  their  commerce. 

It  was  the  expressed  opinion  of  many  protectionists  that,  beginning 
when  he  did,  in  July,  Mr.  Pulsford,  the  Editor,  would  exhaust  his  subject 
before  the  actual  fighting  began  ;  but,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the 
paper  progresses  as  if  it  had  more  matter  to  ileal  with  even  than  when  it 
began.  This,  we  understand,  is  largely  due  to  the  criticism  which  has 
been  aroused,  and  the  much  greater  interest  now  generally  taken  in  the 
subject.  In  addition,  the  Editor  contends  that  his  long  connection  with 
the  subject  has  placed  in  his  hands  a  large  supplj'  of  valuable  matter  which 
it  will  not  be  easy  to  exhaust. 

The  cartoons  and  diagrams  of  Our  Country  are  a  marked  feature  of 
the  paper. 

A  number  of  well-knowni  public  men  have  contributed  articles, 
including  Mr.  (i.  H.  Reid,  Sir  E.  Braddon,  Mr.  P.  M.  tilynn,  Mr.  B.  R. 
Wise. 


The  above  heading  is  the  unceremonious  title  of  a 

"  Bryan."  biographical  article  in  the  .July  number  of  J/cC/hj-c'v 

Magazine  -  half  jocular,  half  appreciatory — on  the 
personality  of  the  democratic  candidate  for  the  United  States  Presidency. 

In  it  we  are  told — in  bar-parlotu-  phraseology — that  he  "is  a  sober  and 
virtuous  man,  who  neither  smokes,  drinks,  chews,  nor  swears."  His  per- 
sonal appearance  is  fatally  described  as  follows  ;  "  Clothe  a  handsome  figure 
in  a  black  tail  coat,  and,  under  the  awning  of  a  black  slouch  hat,  put  a 
low-cut  vest,  with  two  studs  fastened  through  the  front  of  a  white  shirt  ; 
tie  a  black  string  tie.  the  inevitable  neck-gear  of  the  voung  lawyer  ten 
years  ago  under  a  lay -down  collar  .  .  .  and  the  gentle  reader  will"  have  a 
fair  idea  of  how  Bryan  looks  .  .  .  when  he  is  not  before  an  audience." 
Judging  according  to  British  standards,  such  an  appearance  ought  to  settle 
the  election — in  his  opponent's  favour. 

"  Bryan  "  was  born  in  1860,  and  has  been  a  regular  frequenter  of  those 
nurseries  of  garrulity— debating  societies,  and  is  a  reciter  to  boot.  His 
library  is  said  to  contain  "no  contemporaneous  literature  of  the  first 
order,"  but  a  good  supply  of  "standard  histories  and  great  orations, 
common  in  schools  twenty  years  ago,"  also  "lives"  of  statesmen,  and 
collections  of  "poetical  gems,"  such  as  are  "  sold  through  agents." 

In  regard  to  political  principles — a  somewhat  scarce  commodity  now- 
a-days— we  are  told  that   "  Bryan  is  not  a  demagogue.     He  is  abs'olutely 


honest,  which  a  demagogue  is  not.  He  is  absolutely  brave,  which  a 
demagogue  is  not.  He  is  passionately  sincere,  which  a  demagogue  is 
not 

That  "Bryan"  has  many  followers  there  is  no  doubt  :  and  the  fol- 
lowing passage  seeks  to  account  for  the  fact  :  "At  the  bottom  of  the 
magnetism  which  pullsmen  towardshim  is  the  growth  in  the  popular  mind  of 
a  faith  in  Socialism,  and  a  hope  to  .see  the  State  lay  hold  of  the  industrial 
system  and  untangle  its  many  snarls." 

With  such  \iews,  such  an  outfit,  such  an  appearance,  and  such  a 
standard  of  literary  taste,  one  can  imagine  what  an  oasis  of  culture  and 
refinement  the  White  House  would  become  I  But,  according  to  all  accounts, 
his  chances  of  success  in  the  Presidential  election  are  not  to  be  taken 
serimisly. 

Wk  went  to  some  trouble,  just  prior  to  the  issue  of 
The    Pacific       the  July   number  of  this  magazine,   to  obtain   from 
Cable.  the  most  trustworthy  authorities  the  salient  facts  in 

the  history  of  the  Pacific  Cable  movement :  with  the 
result  that  we  were  able  to  la_v  before  our  readers  a  succinct  statement  of 
the  many  vicissitudes — political  and  commercial  through  which  that 
enterprise  has  passed.  We  took  particular  care  to  point  out  how  near  to 
abancloument — at  least,  for  many  years  to  come -the  movement  had  gone, 
in  consequence  of  the  singular  want  of  consideration,  on  the  part  of  the 
Postmasters-General  of  New  South  \Vales  and  Victoria,  for  the  intei'ests 
of  those  other  parties  to  the  joint  venture, — Great  Britain  and  Canada — in 
actually  negotiating  with  the  Ea.stern  Extension  Company  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  competing  line.  All  sensible  business  men,  of  course,  favour 
competition  ;  but  they  do  not  as  a  rule  go  out  of  their  way  to  foster  com- 
petition with  their  own  enterprises  I  nor  do  the\ ,  if  they  are  lion<mra!)le 
men,  deliberately  foster  competition  with  an  enterprise  in  which  they 
have  induced  friends,  on  grounds  of  mutual  trust  and  good-will,  to  take  a 
substantial  risk.  This  was,  we  jwinted  out,  the  position  in  regard  to  the 
Pacific  Cable.  England  has  Ijeen  induced  to  agree  to  contribute  fi-lSths 
and  Canada  4-18ths  of  the  whole  cost  ;  England's  share  being  within 
2-18th  of  that  of  the  whole  of  Australia.  When  it  became  known  in 
England  that  these  two  ministerial  novici'S  (Postmastcrs-tieneral  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria)  were  actually  negotiating  with  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Eastern  Extension  Company  with  a  view  to  giving  that 
company-  special  facilities  for  landing  and  delivering  messages,  the  British 
(TOvernment  naturally  protested,  and  the  "negotiations"  cease<l.  We  now 
hear  that  the  work  of  laying  the  cable  will  be  almost  immediately  begun  ; 
but  the  announcement  has  no  sooner  been  made  than  we  hear  that  the 
Postmasters-General  of  Xew  .South  Wales  and  Victoria  are  again  contem- 
plating, if  not  actually  conducting,  negotiations  with  the  Eastern  Extension 
Company,  as  before,  for  its  competing  line  :  and  the  political  conscience  of 
these  ministers  seems  to  be  so  Ijlunted — or  normally  blunt — that  they  see 
nothing  reprehensible — nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  breach  of  political  or 
diplomatic  faith  in  re-opening  these  negotiations  immediately  after  the 
parties  are  all  committed  to  their  several  ooligations  in  the  joint  enterprise 
of  the  cable.  We  can  onh"  hope  that  this  extraordinary  attituile  :  this 
pei-sistent  determination  to  follow  their  own  questionalile  C':)urse  in  the 
teeth  of  their  political  obligations  will  reach  the  ears  of  the  Colonial  Olfice 
and  of  the  Canailian  (Jovernmcnt.  and  so  lead  to  the  deniaml  for  a  specific 
stipulation  on  the  part  of  these  two  colonies,  that  they  will  not,  now  or 
hereafter,  gi-ant  any  concessions  to  the  competing  company,  and  so  render 
less  profitable  the  joint  venture,  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  all 
the  parties  who  have  lieen  indviced  to  join  in  the  venture. 
*  *  »- 

We  are  in  regular  receipt  of  this  monthly  magazine, 

The       British     which  contains  a  fund  of  matter,  interesting   to   all 

Empire  who  favourably  regard  the  spread  of   Empire  and  of 

Review.  tlie  Imperial  spirit.     It  is   in  fact  the  mouthpiece  of 

the  Imperial  Federation  League,  of  which  Her 
Majesty  is  Patron,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Dukes  of  York  and 
Connaught  Vice-Patrons.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  the  Presi<lent,  and 
among  its  Vice-Presidents  are  included  the  names  of  many  of  the  leading 
English  statesmen. 

There  are  two  notable,  and  in  our  view,  admirable,  features  about  this 
Review — first,  that  whilst  fostering  the  Imperial  spirit,  it  does  not  run  the 
idea  of  Imperial  Federation  to  death,  by  promulgating  and  endeavouring  to 
force  into  premature  realisation,  any  cut  an<l  dried  scheme  of  Imperial 
unity.  Its  articles  are  deeply  tinged  with  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the 
race  ;  but  it  favours  that  principle  of  gradual  evolution,  in  regard  to  great 
constitutional  changes,  which  was  first  forcibly  insisted  on  by  Edmund 
Burke,  in  his  Reflectionn  on  the  French  Revolution.  Further,  it  displays  in 
all  its  admirable  articles  an  extremely  strong  grasp  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  outlying  portions  of  the  Empire,  and  an  uncommon  freedom  from 
that  intellectual  insularitj-  that,  even  to-day,  characterises  many  of  the 
foremost  magazines  of  the  motlier  country,  when  dealing  with  the  affairs 
of  places  outside  England.  In  other  words  its  contributions  seem  to  come 
from  without,  whilst  those  of  most  English  magazines  seem  to  be  conceived 
and  written  from  mithin.  We  trust  steps  maj'  soon  be  taken  to  push  the 
circulation  of  the  magazine  in  the  colonies,  which  we  think  has  not  yet 
been  done 


XTbe  Mars. 

The  name  of  Li  Hung  Chang   has    for   many   j'ears 

Li      Hung^         been  a  great  force  in   all  calculations  regarding  the 

Chang,  future  history   of   China.      He   has    been   generally 

admitted   to    be   the   ablest   statesman   which    that 

enigmatical  country  can  boast.     It  is  only  about  four  or  five  years  ago  that 

he  completed  a  tour  through  all  the  Courts  of  Europe,  as  a  result  of  which 

he  must  have  clearly  seen  that  China  was  centuries  in  the  rear  of  Western 
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comraumties  in  vegaid  to  the  elc-tr.cuts  of  imtioiml self-uieTOrvati.m.  .Mucli 
has  l.een  saul,  an,l  imioh  more  crari  he  saitl,  in  favour  of  thf  philo.sophv  of 
the  tlnnese  poopl,-,  that  is  to  say,  of  those  of  then,  who  un.lelslan.l 
philosopliy  :    tor    tliey   profess   to  have  passeil   through,  at   a   time    when 

Kurope  wasinits  •'rlarkage-   phase,  tile  perio.l    of   worl.Hv i.etition 

anil  mental  unrest  whuh  now  animates  all  European  peoples,  an.l  to  have 
reached  the  contemplative,  non -struggling  stage  which  only  eo.nes  to 
nations  as  to  indivulnals  at  their  maturity.  The  question  of  national  self- 
preservation  IS  however,  one  i|uite  apart  from  philos.)phv,  and  must  he 
attended  to  at  all  hazards  ;  and  Li  HungChang  knows  this  as  w-ell  as  auyhody 
He  has  a  truly  dirticult  part  to  jilay  in  modern  Chinese  historv,  heing  a  sulj- 
ject  of  a  Boxer-sympathi.sing  Dowager- Empress,  who  is  ijuite  prepared  to 
behead  her  statesmen,  however  exalted  their  position,  if  they  should  ally 
themselves  with  the  progressiye  iKvrtj-  in  the  state. 

Li  Hung  Chang  has  escaped  this  fate;  from  which  we  may  conclude 
that  he  is  something  of  a  diplomatist  in  dealing  with  his  rulers.  An  English 
statesman's  ri.le  is  simple  and  childlike  compared  with  that  of  a  Chinese 
statesman,  especially  with  one  like  Li  Hung  Chang,  who  fully  recognises 
the  backwardness  of  his  country,  who  kno«s  what  it  rei|uires  to  l)e  pi-e- 
pared  for  emergencies,  and  yet  stands  in  dread  of  losing  his  life  if  he 
should  appear  to  sympathise  with  the  progressive  ways  which  he  sees  the 
necessity  for  emulating.  Considering  his  age,  he  must  of  late  have  passed 
through  some  anxious  moments. 

The  Shanghai  correspondent  of  The  Times  telegraphs  on  July  2;{  :— 
"  I  had  an  interview  with  Li  Hung  Chang  this  afternoon.  He  has  much 
aged  since  I  saw  him  in  ISOti.  He  walks,  supjjorted  liy  his  retainers,  and 
appears  pliysieally  unfit  to  undertake  the  overland  journey  to  I'ekin."  In 
a  later  communication  he  adds  :  "  It  is  obvious  that  the  crisis  has  altered 
nothing  in  the  aged  statcman's  views  or  methods,  while  the  puerility  of 
his  arguments  is  increasing  with  j'ears." 

Being  asked  generally  as  to  the  lines  of  the  proposed  negotiations,  he 
(Li  Hung  Chang)  "stated  his  opinion  that  China's  finances  would  not 
permit  her  to  pay  an  indemnity,  and  the  people  would  never  submit  to 
further  annexations  of  territory.  He  considers  that  the  Powers  should  be 
willing  to  accept  assurances  of  a  reformed  administration,  and  the  removal 
of  the  otticials  directly  responsible  for  the  present  crisis."  The  ([uestion 
is  :  Who  are  they?  Is  not  Li  Hung  Chang,  himself,  the  most  responsilile 
of  all  ■;     And  yet,  is  he  a  free  agent  ? 

-.:  -i-  ^; 

TiiKKE  has  been  lately  formed  in  Loudon  an  orgauisa- 

The    China.       tion  called  The  China  League,  composed  of  men  having 

League.  commercial   and  other  interests    in    the   Ear    East : 

and  its  members  lately  addressed  a  lengthy  letter  to 

the  Loudon  Chamber  of  Commerce,  touching  the  commercial  and  jjolitical 

interests  of  (ireat  Britain  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

"  It  has  been  generally  felt  for  sometime  past,"  they  say,  "by  those 
most  conversant  with  the  matter,  that  the  commercial  and  political  interests 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  Far  East  do  not  receive  the  attention  they  deserve 
at  the  hands  of  tlie  leading  public  men  of  this  country."  The  letter  goes 
on  to  account  for  the  existing  state  of  things,  by  saj'ing  that  "  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem,  the  want  of  precise  iutormalion  as  to  the  i-ssiies 
involved,  and  the  fear  of  foreign  complications,  have  combined  to  produce 
an  acquiescence  in  the  attitude  of  successive  governments,  which  has 
hitherto  been  practically  a  policy  of  waiting  on  events."  The  letter  cim- 
tinues  :  "  Under  this  policy  Russia  was  able  to  get  possession  of  Port 
Arthur,  and  win  the  practical  control  of  the  whole  of  Manchuria— an  area 
of  over  300,000  square  miles." 

The  objects  of  the  League  are  stated  to  be  "  to  seek.  In-  means  of 
popular  addresses,  pamphlets,  etc.,  to  build  up  in  the  country  at  large  a 
sound  body  of  public  opinion  on  the  Far  Eastern  question,  and  to 
endeavour,  through  a  strong  Parliamentary  party,  to  assist  and  support 
Her  Majesty's  Goxernment  in  tlie  task  of  formulating  and  maintaining  a 
clear  and  consistent  line  of  policy.  All  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  being  moved  to  give  their  support  and  co-operation 
to  the  League  :  so  that  we  may  expect  to  see  it  exercising  a  considerable 
influence  in  the  future,  in  all  questions  affecting  British  interests  in  the  Far 
East. 

Thkke  are  numerous  incidents  of  recent  date  which 

British  Justice  serve  as  testimony  of  the  justice  and   magnanimous 

and  conduct  of  the  British  Oovernment  and  its  otiicers  in 

Magnanimity,   their  conduct  of  the  war,  and  in  their  dealings  with 

Boer  prisoners.  Such  incidents  go  to  show  that  the 
frequently  reported  statement  that  it  will  be  impossible  hereafter  to 
reconcile  the  two  races  is  not  well  considered.  .     .r 

Some  French  resident  of  St.  Helena  recently  wi-ote  to  Sn-  Howard 
Vincent  M.P.,  stating  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Schiel,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  whilst  fighting  on  the  Boer  side,  had  complaine<l  of  his  treatment 
as  a  prisoner  of  war.  Lieutenant -Colonel  Schiel  heard  of  tins,  and  imme- 
diately wrote  to  rh<-  TImrs.  to  give  it  his  "  unqnalihcd  denial.  He  says  : 
"  The  treatment  meted  out  to  me  and  the  prisoners  of  war  .  .  .  is  so 
kind  and  generous  that  it  would  be  unjust  and  ungrateful  to  allow  .such 
a  statement  to  pass  uncontradicted."  The  following  i.s  an  inci.lcnt  of 
another  kind  :  The  special  correspondent  of  Th,.  r»m-.v  at  Pretoria  writes  : 
"  The  market  has  been  thrown  open,  and  the  amount  of  produce  whicli  has 
begun  to  appear  is  astoun.ling.  Local  farmers,  who,  three  weeks  ago  were 
terrorized  by  the  war  party,  are  now  supplying  a  quantity  of  f"'ag<-'  «> 
meal  far  above  anything  that  was  expected  for  weeks  to  ;j°";f-    /^'^  ' 

itself  should  go  faV  to  prove  that  the  spirit  '^"^V'^l^'w  4  well  stocked 
are  believed  to  bear  against  lis  is  to  some  degree  fictitious.  A  ^ve"."^"^"^ 
public  market  is  the  surest  vote  of  confidence  that  an  invader  can  hope  for 

"■°"\n::gS",^tr|:!:ticeofthe  war.  it  is  reconled  in  the  same  jounml 
that ''so'^tinie  ago.dr,  Percy  lUingworth,  of  Bradford,  who  is  the  adopted 


Ra<licAl  candidate  for  tho  Khipley  l)ivi«l(iii  of  VorlcHhire,  went  t«)  South 
Africa.  Before  hiK  de|mrture  he  wiiii  that  he  woulil  Btudy  the  subject  of 
the  i|uarrel  willi  the  KepublicH  on  the  «|>,,l.  It  is  now  »tale<l  thai  lie  hu« 
volunteereil  to  m-rvo  with  the  lMi|K'riHl  Veoiiianry,  ami  will  lio  wi  until  the 
war  is  over,  which  is  regarded  as  a  ileal-  iiiilication  of  the  deciHion  at 
which  he  has  arriiid    ' 


Ir   if  iioH  exccedill^d,^    inlci>".|iii^   in   many  ways  to 

Lord  Rosebcry    examine  thi-    EiigliHJi' i)latfonn,    pailiaiiieniaiy,   mid 

as    a    Scnsa-      pnrMs,     mtfi-ances      of       that       particular      pcriiKl 

tionalist  when    the     BritiHh   arins    were    meeting  with    their 

most  serious  ruver»es  in   South    .-Xfrica,  and  i-om|miv 

Iheii  lone  with  thai  of  the  AilHlraliaii  people  at  the  Hanie  iiioiiieiit.     One  of 

the  elVecls  of  doing  so  is  to  BatiKfy  oiiesclf  Ihal  whilHl  the  English  [luople 

were  themselves  in  a  iiieaHure  Htriu-k  dumli  with  the  nrospcct,  and  pliingeil 

into  the  most  gh ly  forilHidingN  in  regaril   to  the  niimediate  fiiluic.  the 

Australian  people  were  cveiy where  cool  ami  tirm  in  llic  conviction  that  it 
was  only  a  temporary  back-wa-Mli  of  fortune,  I hal  wouM  be  foHowcsl  by  a 
greater  onward  wave  of  victory,  anil  furlher  that  tin-  British  |H-ople  wen- 
only  at  the  outset  of  what  Ihey  couhl  and  would  do,  if  their  reputation 
demanded  it  of  them.  The  national  teeth  (so  far  as  Australia  was  con 
corned)  were  doggedly  sit  :  and  it  became  clear  thai  those  bulldog  elements 
which  lie  deep  down,  fTequently  unsuspected,  in  the  Brilisli  li'iii|K'ramenl, 
were  slowly  surging  up  to  the  puinl  at  which  home  ties,  worldly  fortune, 
and  personal  aims  in  life,  would  be  nnliesitalingly  put  on  one  »ide,  ill  the 
determination  to  fight  to  the  death  for  ones  pride  of  race. 

Some  idea  of  the  terror  that  pervaded  the  minds  of  even  piomiiieiit  men 
in  the  mother  country  can  be  olitaineil  by  a  perusal  of  the  utterance  of  that 
usually  level-headed,  unperturlied  statesman,  Loril  Rosebery.  Even  be 
seemed  to  be  carried  "of!'  his  feet,"  and,  licsides  losing  his  noriiial  calmness 
of  conduct,  to  have  p.irteil  company  with  his  discretion,  as  a  weighty 
inKueuee  in  the  national  councils. 

Here  are  his  words,  as  utlcreil  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  February  :  — 
"The  crisis  in  South  Africa  is  urgent.  Imt  we  must  not  keep  our  eyes  on 
South  Africa  alone.  Last  Deceiiilier  the  government  made  \-igoriui8  over- 
tures to  two  great  powei-s,  (icrniaiiy  and  the  United  .*<tales,  for  an 
alliance,  but  those  overtures  were  not  received  with  such  cordiality  as  to 
encomage  the  government  to  pursue  them.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
;  friendship  of  France  would  bear  any  great  strain  :  and  as  to  Kiissia,  events 
j  have  been  recenlly  witnessed  in  Persia  about  which  Enghind  wouhl 
formerly  have  had  something  to  s,\y.  but  which  she  now  ims.ses  uiinotiic<i. 

"  I  would  tell  her  Majesty's  goveininvnt  now,  that  it  is  for  us  a  mailer  of 
ti/e  anil  lUalli.  If  Great  Britain  were  to  lose  South  .-Africa,  she  would  lose 
the  most  important  ba.se  outside  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  she  would 
lose  her  colonial  support.  If  another  fifty  thousand  men  should  be  wanted 
for  .South  Africa,  /  do  not  knotr  irfure  tht.y  ironltl  tif-  ijot.  It  may  be  .said 
that  it  is  unwise  to  lay  bare  the  weaknesses  of  the  country  :  but,  depend 
upon  it,  other  nations  know  our  position  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than,  our- 
selves.    If  thi'<  IK  nof  a  fife-aiid-dcftfh  c/"i.«ri,  /  do  not  knotr  what  in." 

Lord  Rosebcry  here  exhibited  the  real  weakness  of  his  character, 
which  physiognomists  profess  to  see  ill  his  face.  Up  to  a  certain  point  no 
one  is  abler  a.s  <i  rritir  of  other  men's  proposals,  or,  for  that  matter,  a«  a 
proposer  of  a  vaguely-defined  policy  :  but  the  inomenl  responsibility  cornea, 
witli  a  necessity  for  vigorous  action  and  oneness  and  definiteness  o/  aim,  he 
is  singularly  weak  for  a  man  of  his  position  and  inllnence. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  throughout  that  anxious  period  of  suspense 
referred  to,  no  public  man,  in  or  out  of  any  .\uslralian  Parliament,  and  no 
newspaper  of  any  importance  in  the  colonies,  so  far  showed  the  white 
feather,  as  was  done  by  this  quondam  leader  of  the  British  Liberal  parly. 

*  f 

In    .lanuary,    IH7I,    M.    Thiers    made    the   follow-ing 

A   French         rcmai-kablo  prophecy  : — "  Whenever    England   is    in 

Prophet.  conflict  w-ilh  a    foreign   power,    Europe   w-ill  sec  her 

colonies  rally  round  and  co-operate  with  her.   \\*itliout 

the  slightest  expcii.se  to  her  they  will  eipiip  their  soldiers,  their  only  ambition 

being  to  show  their  close  union   with   her.  anil  to  denionstiato  that  their 

strength  and  energy  are  at  her  disposal,  just  a.s  her  resources  are  at  theirs. 

I  predict  this  in  spite  of  your  smile  of  incredulity,  and  although   perhaps 

none  of  us  will  live  to  witness   it.  " 

This  must  lie  considered  one  of  the  most  brilliant  political  forecasts  in 
history,  which  now,  .SO  years  afterwards,  is  being  fulfilled  in  South  Africa. 

*  'r  fr 

The  Bill  lately  iiitroduce<l  into  the  House  of  Lords 

Export  of        by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  prevent   the  exjxirt  of 

War  Material,  war  material,    raises    a    most    important    question. 

It  has  been  the  custom  hitherto  for  such  great  centres 
as  Birmingham  to  luaiiufaeture  and  sell  firearms  in  large  quantities  to  all 
comei-s,  not  troubling  to  discover  their  ultimate  destination  ;  and  it  has 
now  become  a  ijuestion  whether  some  new  regulations  should  not  lie  laid 
donii,  in  view  of  the  changed  circumstances  of  the  outer  world.  The. 
Timi'i  devotes  a  leading  article  to  the  subject,  and  p<iints  out  that,  in 
addition  to  the  manufacture  of  war  material,  there  is  a  steady  manufacture 
of  ships  of  war  for  other  countries  going  on  :  so  that  it  is  probable  that  in 
future  wai-s  one  may  be  met  willi  vessels  built  iu  the  mother  country. 
The  great  demand  for,  aud  consequent  sales  of.  smokeless  Welsh  coal  to 
European  governments  is  another  instance  of  this  strange  development. 

The  Times — ever  cautious  in  regard  to  fundamental  economic  principles 

g^iys  :  "  Obviously  the  interests  of  industry  and  those  of  patriotism  may 

conflict' ;  and  it  concludes,  most  inconclusively,  bv  observing  that  "  every 
man  must  determine  for  himself  whether  he  may  produce  and  sell  weapons 
which  not  improbably  will  be  uschI  against  his  country.'' 
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JSinee  the  above  article  appeared  in  Tht  Tiint--',  a  proclanialiun  has 
appeared  in  the  London  Gazette,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  arms  and 
anuniition  to  Cliina. 

A  RETURN"  was  lately  laid  upon  tlie  tablo  of  the  House 

The  British      of   Commons,  giving  tlie   names   of    the   peers   iind 

Aristocracy      oUier      members      of       the      British      Legislature 

on  War.  who   liad   gone   out   to   serve   in    South   Africa.     A 

perusal  of  the  list  should  give  a  shock  to  that  cj'iiical 

tvpc  of  persons  wlio  Ijelieve  nothing  good  or  unselfish  can  come  from  the 

liritisli  aristocracy.       The   list    in  (juestion   includes  four  Uukes — Marl- 

borougli,   Xorfolk,"   Westminister,    Ru.xhurghe  ;     13    Earls— Dudley,    Dun- 

donald,  Dunraven,   Krrol,  Kssex,  Fingall,  Leitrim,  Longford,  Scarborough, 

Sondes,  Airlie,  Albemarle,   Cowley  ;  4  Viscounts  -Cranborne,  Folkestone, 

Milton,  Valentia  ;   and   1.5   Lords,   the  latter  including  such  well-known 

names    as   Dcnman,    Kitchener,    Methuen,    Roberts,   Roniilh ,    Rosmead, 

Stanley.     The  active  engagement  in  war  of  so  formidable  a   roll  of  peers 

suggests  a  diapter  of  earlier  English  liistory. 


It    would    be    interesting    to    kiiow    liow    President 

A  Trial  of         Kruger  now  "scjuares  events" — as  thej- have  turned 

Faith.  out — with  Ids  confident  statement  in  the  Transvaal 

Volksraad  in  May,  wlien  he  said  (as  reported  in 
Tilt  Times)  that  •'  althougli  tlie  English  nation  were  not  all  vuiprin- 
cipled  men,  without  consciences.  Englishmen  at  the  present  moment  were 
in  the  grip  of  .Satan.  Vet  the  same  Lonl  wlio  worked  the  wonders 
chronicled  in  the  Bible  was  still  awake.  ( Jod  would  surely  listen  to  sncli 
prayers  as  tlieirs,  and  soon  would  say  to  England  :  '  Thus  far  and  no 
farther.' " 

Possibly,  from  the  Boer  point  of  view,  he  finds  consolation  in  the  usual 
reflection  of  unquestioning  religious  minds,  that  it  is  "  all  for  their  good!'' 


That    large  body   of  amateur  military  critics,  who, 

"A  Little  with  just  sufficient  knowledge  to  be  dangerous,  were 

Knowledge."     always  ready  during  the  Boer  war  to  say  what  ought 

and  what  ought  not  to  iiave  been  done  at  eacii  stage 
of  the  struggle,  might  learn  a  lesson  from  that  old  and  experienced  soldier,  the 
Duke  of  Canibridge.  Responding  to  tlie  toast  of  the  Imperial  Forces  of  the 
British  Empire  a  short  time  ago,  he  said:  "  He  regretted  to  see  so  much 
criticism  on  tlie  war.  It  was  a  subject  upon  which  people  could  not  pass 
judgment  unless  they  were  absolutely  on  the  spot.  He  had  seen  things 
happen  which  astonished  him,  but  he  saiil  nothing  until  he  knew 
the  wliole  of  the  facts  ;  for  without  that  knowledge  one  ought  not  to 
criticise  at  all." 

This  tendency  to  hasty  criticism  is  another  instance  of  a  psychological 
law — that  the  confidence  of  human  opinions  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the 
extent  of  the  knowledge  underlying  the  opinions. 


The    Times  newspaper  recently  published  statistics 

Casualties  in    showing  the  losses  by  death,  wounds,  and  .sickness  in 

the  South         tlie  South  African    War,  and  compared   these  with 

African  War.      the    losses   from    the   same   causes   in    the    Franco- 

tierman  War,  and  the  American  Civil  War.      The 

comparison  brings  out  some  interesting  and  remarkable  results. 

The  mean  strength  of  tlie  British  Army  in  South  Africa,  inchuling  all 
forces,  whether  Imperial,  Colonial,  or  Volunteers,  are  given  as  6260 
oHiccrs,  and  LSS.OOO  non-commissioned  officers  and  men.  The  deaths  have 
been  :  Officers  killed  <n-  died  of  wounds,  :180  ;  died  of  disease,  160  ;  total, 
540  ;  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  killed  or  died  of  wounds,  3580 ; 
died  of  disease,  5980  ;  total,  9560.  The  rates  of  mortality  were  as 
follow  :  Of  the  officers  ~r2-\  per  lOiX)  were  killed  or  died  of  w'ounds,  and 
306  per  1000  died  from  disease;  total,  102-7  per  1000  ;  of  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  men,  19  per  1000  perished  in  battle  or  died  of 
wounds,  and  31 -S  per  lOOO  died  of  disease  ;  total,  oO'S  per  1000. 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  while  the  officers  liave  shared 
equally  with  the  men  the  losses  from  disease,  thej-  have  sufl'ered  in  battle 
<i  loss  three  and  a  half  times  as  great.  One  of  the  causes  that  led  to  this 
excessive  loss  of  officers  was  that  the  Boer  marksmen  picked  them  out  as 
targets  to  aim  at  ;  so  apparent  was  this  that  early  in  the  war  the  officers 
had  to  abandon  everytliing  distinctive  in  their  uniform,  and  to  carry  rifles  , 
instead  of  swords.  The  reckless  gallantry  of  the  officers  in  exposing  them- 
selves to  danger  also  accounted  for  many  deaths,  it  being  a  tradition  in  the 
British  Army  that  while  the  private  soldier  may  under  certain  circum- 
stances seek  shelter  from  heavy  fire,  the  officer  must  not  do  so. 

A  comparison  of  the  rates  of  mortality  in  South  Africa  with    those    i 
incurred  by  officers  and  men  during  the  Franco-Cierman  War  of  1870-71    . 
gives  the  following  results  :     The  mean  strength  of  the  armies  is  given  as    i 
•25,960  officers,  and  862,000  men.     Battle  and  wounds  accounted  for  1650 
officers,  and  26,627  men  ;  while   144  officers  and  10,942  met  their  deaths 
from  disease.      The  rates  of  mortality  are  thus  :  Officers,  65-5  per  1000 
killed  or  died  of  wounds,  and  8-9  per  thousand  died  from  disease  and  other 
causes  ;  total,  74-4  per  1000  ;  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  killed  or 
died  of  wounds,   .309  per   1000:  'lied  from  disease,  &c.,   142  per   1000- 
total,  4-51  per  1000.     It  will  be  at  once  noticed  how   low  the   death-rate 
was  from  disease. 

Li  the  American  Civil  War  the  mean  strength  of  the  troops  engaged 
was  2,378,600,  and  the  total  deaths  from  battle  and  wounds  were  33,777. 
The  deaths   from   iliseases  amounted   to   122.28.5.      "■ 


annum  were — killed,  14"2;  died  of  disease,  514.  The  length  of  time  dming 
which  the  war  lasted  probably  explains  the  low-  death  rate,  although  in 
several  of  tlie  battles  more  than  30,000  men  were  killed  or  wounded. 

We  must  wait  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  now  taking  evidence 
on  the  work  of  tile  Army  Medical  Corps  in  .South  Africa,  in  order  to  learn 
the  cause  or  causes  for  the  heavy  death-rate  from  dise;iseof  the  Ihisish 
Army  there. 
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The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  I'all  Mali  Gazette 
French  lately  communicated  to  that  journal  the  details  of 

Grammar.  an  extensive  reform  in  the  rules  of  the  French 
Granmiar,  which  had  been  decreed  by  the  Council 
of  Pulilic  Instruction.  It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  deal  with 
those  details  here,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  reform  in  question 
is  entirely  in  the  direction  of  greater  simplicity.  Evervone  re- 
members the  wearisome  attempt  as  a  student  to  find  a  principle 
which  should  enalile  one  to  determine  the  gender  of  inanimate 
things.  It  all  seemed  hopeless,  because  there  is  no  principle  ;  it  was  all 
merely  arbitrar\-.  If  one"s  yoiith  had  only  come  now  instead  of  then,  how 
much  head-bandaging  one  woulil  have  been  saved  I  We  are  told,  "  Hence- 
forth they  (the  ferplexing  nouns)  may  be  of  either  gender,  according  to 
taste.''  Even  this  may  lead  to  ])erplexity  ;  for  the  "young  lady"  student 
may  insist,  just  for  the  fun  of  it,  in  treating  them  all  as  masculine  ;  and 
the  boys  may  find  pleasure  in  the  reverse  practice. 

Another  point  in  the  reform  is  that  in  regard  to  forming  plurals.  In 
future  "the  plural  is  to  be  formed  in  the  simplest  manner  possible,  by 
adding  an  's'  to  the  end  of  the  last  word."  Pedantic  people,  we  are  told, 
are  to  be  at  liberty  to  adopt  tlie  old  orthography. 

Theseareonly  one  or  two  of  the  commendable  changes  out  of  many  which 
have  been  announced.  Generally,  the  Council  of  Education  speaks  out 
boldly  in  favoui-  of  simplicity  and  common-sense  in  grammatical  matters, 
making  in  the  course  of  their  decree  many  satirical  thrusts  at  the 
pedagogic  examiners  who  lose  sight  of  the  end  in  the  means,  whilst 
imparting  knowledge. 

To  w  hat  extent  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  w  ill 
be  regarded  liy  the  educated  classes  generally  it  is  hard  to  sa}-.  For  a 
time  it  will  all  serve  as  subject  matter  for  society  "small  talk":"  but  the 
attempt  at  reform  will  undoulitedly  direct  attention  to  some  of  the 
meaningless  rules  or  ab.sence  of  rules,  and  so  lead  gradually  to  a  purifica- 
tion  and  simplification  of  the  grammar. 

If  such  a  reform  were  desired  to  permeate  the  literary  classes  of  France, 
the  result  would  have  been  more  rapidlj-  and  more  eflectually  attained  by 
the  Council  inducing  the  French  Acailemy  to  endorse  tlieir  action,  and  so 
promulgating  the  joint  decree  beyond  the  domain  of  the  schoolmaster. 

In     nianv  of   his   clever  books,    culminating  in  the 

Mr.   H    G.  Wells    powerful"    "  When  the  Sleeper    Wakes,"   Mr.    H.    D. 

and  his  Wells   gave    us  a  presentment  of  Societj'  with  the 

Latest  Book,      forces   of     selfishness    bringing     the     struggle     for 

existence   to   its    highest    intensity.      Critics    may 

object  that  Mr.   Wells  is  unduly  pessimistic  in  allowing  nothing  for  the 

counter  force  of  altruism  ;    but   the   multiplication  of   roseate  pictures  of 

the  future,  simply  liecause  it  is  the  future—"  the  far  off,    unattained,  and 

dim  '—makes  this  writer's  imaginings   at  least  valuable  as  interrogatory 

notes. 

He  asks,  in  efi'eot,  does  evolution  imply  progress,  as  the  result  of 
absolute  necessity,  or  merely  ilevelopment,  into  whatever  the  conditions 
demand  r  It  is  perhaps  a  l)ig  question  for  a  novelist  to  undertake  to 
answer  by  his  own  medium  alone ;  and  it  may  be  the  realisation  of  this 
that  has  led  Mr.  Wells  to  abandon  for  a  while  his  ambitious  sweep  of  the 
whole  field  of  Society,  to  deal  with  it  micro-scopically,  as  in  -'Lore  and 
Mr.  Leirisham.'' 

Here  he  takes  a  fragment  from  his  theorj'  of  life  to  show  us  the  woof 
and  web  in  detail.  In  the  opening  pages  of  the  book  we  are  introduced  to 
a  lad  of  eighteen,  an  assistant  teacher  in  a  boys"  school,  whose  every  hour, 
not  employed  in  imparting  knowledge,  is  devoted  to  its  acquisition.  His 
life  is  mapped  out  by  a  "schema,"  in  which  every  present  moment  has 
its  allotted  task,  every  step  in  his  career  is  duly  set  down — such  as  the 
dates  for  taking  his  degrees,  his  gold  medal,  and"other  distinctions. 

The  author  takes  us  with  Mr.  Lewisham  on  liis  course  of  two  or  three 
years,  that  we  may  see  him  "  a  frightful  mugger  "  and  "  an  awful  swat" 
at  the  School  of  Science,  hopefully  looking  forward  to  carrying  all  before 
him  in  the  world,  and  to  compassing  that  world's  social  regeneration  in  his 
spare  time.  But  these  high  hopes  are  thwarted  by  no  le.ss  an  antagonist  than 
Love  One  is  inclined  to  call  Cupid  Mr.  Lewisham's  evil  genius  ;  for  his 
first  essay  in  pleasing  a  young  person  of  the  other  sex  brings  about 
his  dismissal  from  his  post  of  teacher;  his  subse<iuent  courtship  so 
interferes  with  study  that  examinations  result  in  failure :  «hile  his 
marriage  puts  an  end  "to  all  hope  of  scholastic  distinction. 

What  an  extraordinary  faculty  I  have  for  acquiring  responsibility," 
he  is  led  to  exclaim,  when  Fate  saddles  him  with  the  maintenance  o"f  a 
mother-in-law  into  the  matrimonial  bargain  ;  and  the  book  closes  with  the 
additional  responsibility  of  fatherhood  thrust  upon  the  young  man. 

Lewisham  set  out  to  li\e  a  life  according  to  plan|  without  regard  to 
external  influences,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  his  own  nature.  Mr. 
"iVells  shows  us  the  duality  of  the  man  :  on  one  side  the  craving  for 
distinction,  on  the  other,  for  social  relationship.  If  he  had  been  content 
to  forego  his  love— to  cast  Ethel  out  of  his  life  altogether,  as  prudence 
frequently  dictated,  his  career  would  probablv  have  been  scholastically 
successful.  As  things  were,  we  leave  the  hero  making  a  Ijare  living, 
entirely  out  of  touch  witli  his  former  mental  atmosphere,  and  surrounded 
by  conditions  that  border  on   the  sordid.      We  are  to   see   that  though  a 
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iiuiii  (lues  not  attaiu  what  he  suts  out  to  ;  though  he  has  to  wage  unceasing 
stiife  with  the  powers  against  hiiu.  vet  he  does  manage  to  lul)  along,  to 
lie  happy,  an.l  to  make  ot he. s  happy.  He  shouldei-s  the  lesponsil.lTitiet 
anil  ili-ops  the  ambitions  ;  the  satisfying  of  these  wnihl  mean  the  shirking 
of  too  nnich  else.  It  woulil  mean  not  a  single-minded  loftiness  of  soul, 
Iml  an  eminently  narrow  seltislniess. 

Thus  Mr.  Wells'  ease  for-  the  average  n.aii,  I^ewisliam,  though  he  ilid 
not  find  it  out  for  thirty  chapters,  helonged  to  Uw.  ranks  of  mediocrity. 

He  had  a  eapaeity  for  study  under  favouralile  conditions,  lull  no 
passion  for  research  :  he  wanted  to  "get  on,"  hut  not  to  the  point  of 
saeriKcing  all  else  ;  and  the  dehatalde  point  is  whetlua-  the  possession  of 
genius  gives  the  right  to  di.scard  the  social  bonds.  A  genius  may  he 
liound  by  his  message  to  the  world  to  break  the  hearts  of  others,  hy 
neglecting  such  bonils,  though  lie  forms  them,  or  break  his  own.  by  refraining 
from  their  formation.  .SheUey.  wc  know,  solves  th'!  ]>i-oblciii  "to  his  own 
satisfaction.  Anytliing  or  anyone  that  impeded  the  How  of  his  life  or 
genius  was  swept  out  of  his  path  ;  and  the  worUl  may  be  the  gainer  hy 
Harriet's  wrongs  and  Mar\'"s  tears. 

Mr.  Wells,  however,  is  explicitly  of  opinion  that  this  luxury  of  self- 
perfection  is  not  for  the  average  individual;  he  must  obey  not  one  "mandate 
hut  many,  must  jcjiii  the  army  of  strugglers  and  live  consciously-  for  and 
with  others. 

*  *  ♦ 

That  iestliotic  but  laborious  writer,  Walter  I'aler,  is 
Literary  about  to  be  honoured  bv  having  his   writings   pub- 

Caviare,  lished   in  an  edition  rie  Itwc      The  aveiage   reader 

knows  little  or  nothing  abtait  him;  ftir  he  occupied  a 
position  in  regaril  to  ordinary  literature  somewhat  similar  to  that  which 
olives  do  in  regard  to  articles  of  daily  food.  It  is  said  that  he  wrote  every- 
Ihiiig  at  least  finir  times  over,  committing  eacli  production  to  ruled  foolscap, 
with  alternate  lines  left  for  corrections,  after  making  which  he  preparetl  a 
clean  copy,  anil  re-corrected  in  a  similar  way  four  times  over.  His  writings 
were  like  pieces  of  mosaic  ;  for  every  word  had  been  carefully  considered 
and  fitted  into  its  place  separately,  until  in  the  writers  ojiinion  the  whole 
was  as  near  perfection  as  he  coukl  ever  hope  to  make  it.  The  result  was, 
as  we  ha\esaid,  laboured,  but  musical  to  a  degree  and  so  full  of  cadences 
that  it  became  monotonous,  and  really  promoted  drowsiness.  One  felt 
sometimes  as  if  one  would  like  to  "upset  the  table"  upon  which  the 
\eilial  mosaic  was  so  l.ieautifully  arranged,  and  re-set  it  to  a  brighter  ami 
livelier,  if  more  jerky  rhythm  LitercUure  deals  kindly  with  his  .style  in 
.innouncing  this  new  edition.  "The  manner"  it  says,  "  abcmt  which  he 
took  infinite  pains  was  not  faultless  ;  and  his  trick  of  long  clauses  in 
parentheses  and  appojition  grew  on  liini,  partly  from  an  almost  con- 
scientious effort  to  limit  and  cpialify  his  prepositions  to  the  point  of 
personal  psychological  accuracy.  Neverthele.ss,  his  style,  at  its  l)cst,  was 
curiously  vvell  aciapted  to  convey  liis  delicate  ;e-;thetic  impressions  and 
subtle  interpretative  ideas."' 


Japanese 

Journalistic 

Enterprise. 


An  Australian 
"Times"  Cor- 
respondent. 


■' Tlte  Kokumiii  Shimhiui,  a  native  Japanese  paper, 
has,"  says  Zyj(en[^(iv-,  "a  uuiipie  feature  which  will 
assume  importance  at  the  present  moment -an  inter- 
national department,  printed  in  Knglish  and  other 
European  languages,  with  the  object  of  facilitating 
tlie  interchange  of  views  between  foreign  residents  and  the  .Japanese  them- 
selves." The  magazino,  Co.smopolii,  is  the  only  instance  of  an 
lOiiglish  journal  which  is  printed  in  more  than  one  language;  not 
e\en  America,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  reached  this  advanced  stage  in  any 
of  its  dailies. 


LoKD  BuofdH.vM  once  had  the  satisfaction— on  being 
erroneously  reported  to  have  been  killed —of  reailing 
an  oliituary  notice  of  himself  in  The  Time.-.^  ^  Dr. 
.Morrison,  tlie  Chinese  coirespondent  of  The.  Timf. 
has  just  eujoved  a  similar  distinction.  Lilcralure, 
among  other  journals,  refers  to  the  ""tragic  fate '^  of  "  the  brilliant  Austra_ 
liaii  journalist  whose  telegrams  from  Pekin  repeatedly  arrived  ahead  ot 
oflieial  information.''  .       u 

Dr.  Morrison  is  fortunatelv  very  much  alive  at  this  moment.  He  was 
educated  at  Melbourne,  or  ra'ther  at  (ieelong  :  travelled  widely  over  the 
South  Sea  Islands  and  New  (Guinea,  an.l  afterwards  across^  the  Australian 
Continent,  when  barelv  of  age.  In  ISST,  he  took  his  M.l.  .legree  at 
Edinburgh,  an,l  visited  .Jamaica.  Spain,  ami  Morocco  (where  he  was 
court  pliVsician)  and  then  returned  to  Australia  .subseciuently  he  visited 
China  crossing  it  to  Burma,  as  a  Chinaman.  He  published  An 
Australian  in  China,"  and  was  afterwards  engaged  as  a  special  coiTespon- 
,lent  of  The  Times.  Within  the  last  .lay  or  two  he  has  hajl  the  distinct  on 
of  sending  a  message  to  Th.  Ti,M.-<  which  is  said  to  have  caused  a 
sensation  in  the  Courts  of  Europe." 

There  is  said  to  be  "  an  outcry    by  Irish  patriot^  in 

The    Irish  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  men  of  ctter.s  n.  the 

Lansuage.        eolumns  of  The  Time.r  tor  the  systematic  teaeh.i^  of 

language         j,^^  p,,,^^  ,^,     ,     ^  in  Irish   schools.      /.,/,«,/««  sajs 

"That  their  clamour   represents  an,-  deeply-felt  desire   on  H"-' Pa''t  "f J;'';- 

Irsh  people  is  ineredibli,  for  the  number  of  them  who   know  more  than  a 

few  words  of  Irish  is  verv  small  an,l  is  steadily  diminishing. 

...  *  ■>■ 

The  new  edition  of  Mr.  Spencers  "Kir.st  Principles.  " 

Mr    Herbert      -the  most  fundamental   of  his  philosophical  works, 


the  guiieral  nrinciploH  net  forth."  Mr.  S|ioiie<!r  ih  now  N<t,  so  that  IiIk 
present  eoiiclnsioiiH  in  leganl  to  the  gi-eat  prolileiiix  of  the  niiivei-xe 
have  not  altereil  Mime  lie  wa«  40.  There  are  not  nuiiiy  even  of  tile 
able.it  minds  who  leiK^h  their  philoKupliieal  and  iiitelleiftiial  Kiiinniit  no 
eiirly  ;  but  then  .Mr.  Speiii'i-r  is  oiii^  of  the  giants  of   Iiih  lentury. 

The-  advertiHeiiient  in  the  new  edition  nhows  tlial  Mr.  Spenier'K  "  Kiml 
Principles"  Inus  rottched  its  llltli  tlionH.iiiil,  "  IVinciph'.,  of  Miology"  ilH 
lith.  "  PrineipleK  of  Psychology  '  its  .'itli,  "  Priiieiplet  of  Ktliie«  "  Hm 
:ind,  "  E.luealion  "  its  "4<llh,  "Study  of  ScKUoIogy  "  its  21st,  "Man  v. 
The  Slate  "  its   Utli  thmiMand. 

.\  liliKAr  many  |ieople,  wIioki-  opinioiih  are  denervliig 

Journalistic      of  leHpiMt,  appear  to  be  sliockiMl  at  the  de<:i"ion  of 

Copyright  in      the  lioiiKe  of  Lorils,  in   its  judi<*ial  rapiu-ity,  on  the 

Speeches.        subjeit  of  a   newHpa|ier  copyright    in  its    published 

reports  4if  the  (<|HM.'<;hes  of  public  men.  Lord 
RjSBliei'y's  npeochwn  have  been  reported  on  various  occasions  in  f'hi  linui  ; 
and  .Mr.  Lane,  the  publisher,  with  Lord  Rosebcrv's  |>erniisHioii,  eollect<?d 
a  number  of  that  noblemin's  utteranceK  from  Thi  liiiui  eolumiiH,  an<l 
publishe<l  them  in  book  form.  The  publisher's  attempt  was  at  once 
i-hallcnged  by  the  "  (Jreat  Tliunilerer,"  on  the  ground  that  (hough  Ixird 
Kosebery  liail  i/>ohii  certJiin  words.  The  'limri  had  ie|x)rted  and  presiM-ved 
the  utterance  in  print  in  its  columns,  at  its  own  ex|KMise,  and,  Iheieforu, 
enjoyed  a  copyright  in  the  printed  reports.  The  Primarv  .Judge,  to  ulioiii 
the  application  was  made,  granted  the  injunction.  He  held  that  there 
was  a  distinelion  between  the  copyright  in  a  speech  and  the  copyriglit  in 
a  report  of  a  speech,  and  that  as  the  law  had  recogniseil  copyright  ill 
translations,  and  even  in  directories  jind  other  nieelianieul  conipihitioiis, 
it  would  be  going  against  the  spirit  of  the  deciileil  eases  to  liohl  that  a 
skilled  reporter,  whose  work  involvcfl  considerable  training  and  literary 
ability,  should  be  ileprived  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour  ami  cntei  prise.  The 
Court  of  .Vppeul,  however,  reversed  the  decision  of  .Mr.  .Justice  Xortli, 
holding  that  the  Copyright  Act  was  iotcoiled  to  urotect  authors  ami  not 
mere  reporters,  and  that  the  person  who  took  ilown,  trans4-ribed,  ami 
)iublisheil  the  worils  of  a  speech  was  in  no  sense  an  antlior.  '/'/i<  Tinier 
app.;aled  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  we  learn  by  taiblc  that  that  anguiit 
tribunal  has  reversed  the  decision  cif  the  Court  of  .Appejil,  anil  resiured  the 
injunction  granted  in  the  first  instance.  So  ohl  a  pressman  as  .Mr.  Henry 
Lucy  has  cxpres.scd  the  most  utter  astonishment  at  hciring  that  this  ret>uit 
was  probable.  He  dwelt  upon  the  supposed  fact  that  these  speeches  are 
nrliatim,  and  writis  of  the  speakers  "  proporti<inal  rights"  in  the 
speeches,  but  he  apparently  loses  sighl.  of  the  fact  that  beyond  piecing 
together  a  certain  number  of  words,  which  arc  universal  property,  Lonl 
Kosebery  has  never  even  reduced  the  combination  of  words  to  any  |»er- 
nianent  form,  and  but  fin-  the  enterprise  of  I'he  Tiiiir^,  or  sonic  other 
newspaper,  would  never  have  preserved  that  combination.  In  regard  to 
the  "  verbatim  "  aspect,  Mr.  Lucy  is  strangely  ingenuons.  One  woulil  have 
expected  him  to  know  sometliing  of  the  "  buihling  "  |iroeess  of  the  ex- 
perienced reporters,  such  asare  emphived  by  The  Tin"  ■<.  and  other  gi-eat 
dailies.  It  is  a  fact  that  much  of  the  literary  ipiality  of  il',1  out  of  KX) 
jniblic  speeches  is  the  work  of  the  reporter,  who  eliminates  repetitions, 
icinoves  redundancies,  reduces  long-winded  sentenies.  and  perfornia  a 
number  of  useful  oiKces  which  go  to 'I'/r/,  if  not  f/irt,  eoherency  and  point 
to  some  of  the  best  utterances.  .Moreover,  in  the  necessary  fuluclion  of  a 
long  speech,  the  sense  of  inoportion— a  rare  literary  faculty  has  to  lie 
present  in  and  exercised  by  the  reporter,  .Most  public  men,  as  hax  often 
been  proved.  wonM  be  barely  readable  if  reported  verbatim. 

/HMi^ccllancous. 


riie  above  iiueslion  has  forincd  the  heading  of  a  series 
What  is  i>f    brightly-written     articles    in     "M..-\.P.'';     and 

Smart  Society?  one  of  the  series,  whiih  purports  to  come  from  the 
pen  of  "(July  a  liaisons  wife,"  is  really  worihy  a 
wide  |iiiKlirily.  I'lie  writer,  speiiking  presumably  of  England,  says  that 
the  ingredients  of  "Smart  Society "  are  so  varieil  as  to  lie  iinpos-sible  of 
detiiiition.  "  The  wife  of  a  recently  enriched  stock  broker,  the  wife  of  a 
baronet,  of  a  younger  son,  of  an  .\iiiericaii  heiress  -any  irnnitiii  can  lie 
smart,  provided  she  dresses  extravagantly,  entertains  lavishly,  and,  above 
all,  is  mentioned  in  the  Society  pajwrs." "  The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that 
"  women  of  the  highest  rank  are  seldom  if  ever  styled  smart,  because  an 
assured  position  reiinires  no  catch woi-d  "  -possibly  on  the  principle  that 
"  good  wine  reipiircs  no /.nwA."  Amusing  instances  are  given  of  the  sort 
of  reference  which  is  made  to  memticrs  of  the  class  in  the  Society  papers  ; 
and  the  writer  adds :  "  As  often  a,s  not  these  women  would  be  forgotten  in 
a  week,  were  their  means  or  credit  to  fail,  and  were  they  obliged  to  .stand 
on  mere  personal  merit  or  on  their  actual  social  position." 

In  England,  we  are  told,  "  the  middle  cla-ss  prwluces  the  siiiarl 
woman  ;""  and  the  aim  of  her  life  is  said  to  be  "to  attract  notice."'  In 
.\ustralia,  where  the  social  strata  are  what  geologists  would  call  "dis- 
turbed," there  are  no  detined  clas.ses.  There  is  no  "upper"'  and  no 
•'  lower"  class.  Indeed,  it  was  once  s;»id  that  the  mo.st  prominent  class  of 
society  in  one  of  the  colonies  consisted  of  the  "  wealthy  lower  ordei-s."  In 
Australia  it  is  as  the  writer  in  "M  A. P."  says  of  England,  "The  key  to 
'  smart  society  is  niailc  of  gohl."  "'  But  .Australia  affords  some  characteris- 
tics of  the  class  which  are  probably  not  common  in  England.  The  definition 
is  ciiuallv  ditfic-ult,  and  etymology-  affords  no  a.ssistancc  to  the  curious  in 
re'ard  to  this  abstraction":  for  whei-eas  it  w.os  formerly  ipiite  possible  for  a 
damtilv-figured  housemaid  to  look  "smart"'  in  a  cheap  print  frock,  now. 
according  to  the  new  and  wider  sigiiitieation,  it  involves  not  only  the  cut 
of  the  thing  worn  and  the  mode  of  wearing  it,  but  something  of  the 
cliai-acter,  the  social  position  and  aims,  the  niauoers  and  even  the  moral 
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seii.se  of  the  wearer.  To  be  "smart"  iu  the  new  and  more  ambitious 
seme  neeessitates //H/rA«.viH,i/  power,  though  not  necessarily  piti/iii'j  power, 
a  liberal  .supply  of  personal  conti(leni;e,  an  up-to-date  knowledge  and 
ob.servanec  of  the  latest  deviations  in  fashion,  and  readiness  to  spend  a  large 
portion  of  one's  life  in  ooeupations  and  entertainments  of  a  char.acter  that 
leave  nothing  behind  but  weariness  and,  perhaps,  "honourable  mention" 
in  a  newspaper  "  social "  column.  The  unwritten  tenets  of  this  rapidl}- 
growing  nioderu  cult  admit  of  a  judiciously  elastic  sense  of  what 
old-fashioned  folk  use  to  speak  of  as  "propriety";  for  it  is  one  of  the 
^\'idely,  if  not  universally,  possessed  characteristics  of  "  smart  "  circles, 
especially  when  eongregateil  in  large  numbers  so  as  to  secure  mutual 
countenance,  to  pay  much  less  regard  than  was  done  a  generation  or  two 
ago  to  old-fashioned  notions  of  decorum.  Under  the  new  order  of  things 
I  conversation  becomes  less  restricted  in  both  sul)ject-matter  and  tone,  in 
short,  "freer,**  not  only  between  women  tlieniselves,  but  also  i)etween 
men  and  women.  "Smartness"  in  England  is  peculiar  to  the  middle 
(-■lasses  ;  for  the  established  aristocracy — saving,  of  course,  those  luushrooiu 
accessions  from  the  greenroom  or  from  across  the  Atlantic — are  inured  to 
leisure,  and  obtain  all  the  social  prominence  they  desire,  without  having  to 
shoulder  tlieir  way,  metaphorically  Sfjeakiug,  into  a  new.spaper  column,  or 
litcralh'  force  other  people  to  talk  about  them.  In  Austraha,  which  can 
lioast  no  titled  aristocracy  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  the  "smart"  cult 
is  most  largely  recruited  fiom  the  /loiireaiix  c/fAe.s-  and  the  commercial  and 
professional  classes  :  the  middle  classes  (consisting  of  the  shopkeepers  and 
minor  employees!  being  too  busy  and  too  pojr  to  imlulge  in  tlie  e.xpensive 
outlay  essential  to  the  proper  e.vpi'ession  of  this  silly  form  of  ambition. 

To  be  really  prominent  in  a  nois\-  age  re(juires,  of  necessity,  </rentcr 
noise  of  some  form,  which  npplies  equally  to  dress,  to  voice  and  to  conduct, 
evil  to  the  colour  of  one's  hair  or  one's  dogcart.  The  gentleman  of  old 
was  so  called  because  he  was  "gentle"  in  manners  and  feelings  ;  and  a 
lady  of  old  was  spoken  of  as  a  gentlewoman  for  the  same  reason.  I'art  of 
the  gentleness  and  gentility  which  was  supposed  to  denote  good  breeding 
took  the  form  of  a  consideration  or  gentleness  in  regard  to  other  people. 
The  "smart"  people  of  to-day  are  not  required  by  the  standards  of  their 
cult  to  be  "gentle "in  the  old-fashioied  sense.  Indeed  "gentleness"  in 
manner  is  as  litile  conducive  to  the  prominence  aimed  at  by  "smart" 
people  as  that  other  ilass  of  teinperament  known  as  "  retiring ''";  so  that  to 
speak  of  a  "smart"  woman  being  a  gentlewoman  savours  of  the 
parado.xicaj. 

We  are  li\ing  in  an  age  when  a  large  portion  of  the  English  aristoc- 
racy, hitherto  depending  on  the  agricultural  income  of  their  landed  estate. 
are  much  iinpoverisheil,  and  when  commerce  is  leading,  both  in  America  ami 
•  h-eat  Britain,  to  the  accumulation  of  vast  fortunes.  Many  of  the  old 
homes  of  England's  most  "gentle"  families  are  passing  out  o"f  the  original 
hands  :  being  "  picked  up  "  as  soon  as  they  "  come  into  the  maiket  "  bv  tlic 
wealthy  mercantile  and  industrial  classes  of  the  two  greatest  Anglo-,s"a.\on 
countries.  The  old  order  truly  changeth  !  Ilig  incomes  are  becoming 
numerous  ;  and  the  life  struggle,  among  those  who  have  already  settled  the 
main  issue— the  bread  and  butter  (piestion-is  now  :  How,  wittiout  tieiiitiin: 
(ichiereiiieii/  of  any  kind,  they  can  be  most  pointedly  and  most  frequently 
spoken  of,  or  "  talked  about  "  by  their  neighbours,  and  in  "the  papers  "  — 
without,  of  course,  ceasing  to  be  con.sidered  "eminently  respectable.'' 

To  be  the  mother  of  many  children  is  for  various  reasons  incompatible 
with  the  careerof  thorough  "  .smartness" ;  for  "  the  "fashions  "  e.vtend  now- 
a  days  even  to  the  shape  of  the  female  figure,  which  assumes,  in  many  of  its 
mutations,  outlines  that  are  quite  unknown  in  the  anti(|ue  :  and,  meanwhile, 
our  statisticians  every  where  are  commenting  on  the  signiticant  decline  of 
the  averages  of  maternity.  j 

The  (juestion  as  to  how  far  the  smart  woman  is  to  be  recognised  as  a    | 
type  for  emidation  by  the  younger  generations  of  Australians— as  a  class  out    I 
of  which  the  future  wives  and  mothers  of  Australia  are  to  be  chosen,  is  one 
ot  consideraiile  moment. 

*  *  :;: 

As  intei-esting  and  sympathetic  article  was  recently 
published  in  the  b'reniiirf  Xeic-s,  Sydney  (by  a  cones"-    i 
pondent  signing  himself  "Tackra"),   on  the  subject    j 
of  the  (jUI   Devonshire-street   Cemetery.      This  is  the  oldest  metropolitan    ' 
cemetery  extant  in   the  motlier  colony,  and,  therefore,  in   Australia  :   and 
as  it  will  probably  be  resumed  in  a  very  short  time,  to  aft'ord  space  for  a 
central  Sydney  railway  station,  it  is  just   now  attracting  more  than  the 
usual  attention.     Within  its  area  are  contained  the  remains  of  many  of  the 
earliest  citizens  of  Sydney,  dating  back  to  1819,  when  the  tirst  burial  took 
)>lacc  within  it.     The  writer  of  the  article  discovered   the  grave  of  the 
"  first  settler  on  the  North  Shore  of  Sydney  "—one  Blue      "  Bill  Blue  "  is 
said  to  have  been  "  a  sailor  who  came  to  Svdnev  on  a  cruise,  and  stopped 
there  until  he  died  in  1841."     He  settled  down  "into  the  business  of  boat- 
man, carrying  passengers  to  and  from  the  north  side  of  Sydney  harbour 
His  chief  passengers  are  said  to  have  been  soldiers,  who  we'nt  to  cut  grass 
lor  their  horses,  though  later   many  visitors  went  there  for  "  picnics  or 
aboriginal  corroborees."     Blues  Point  and  Blue's  Bay  are  to  this  day  well- 
known  North  Shore  localities,  formerly  part  of  an  SO-acre  block  o'f  land 
which  was  granted  to  the  original  Blue. 

Some  amusing  eiiitaphs  were  discovered  by  the  writer  of  this  article 
a  few  of  which  we  repeiit.  That  of  a  confectioner  named  .Tones  spoke  of 
••his  manners  as  gentle.  aUable.  and  kind."  One  Felicia  Wood,  wife  of 
the  master  of  Macquarie-strcet  Academy  in  18;>(J,  was  said  b\-  her  husband 
to  have  been  "  for  a  careful  and  arduous  dis.^harge  of  her  domestic  duties 
truly  exemplary,  ami  in  society-  an  amiable  an<l  ujjright  member  " 

A  simple  tomb  covers  the  remains  of  a  man  nameil  Lewin,  who  was 
t.overnment  botanist  in  1817.  He  is  characterised  on  the  head-stone  as 
"an  honest  man  and  an  eminent  artist  in  his  line  of  natural  history 
painting.  *^ 

A  tine  tomb,  which  contained  a  lengthy  catalogue  of  Wrtues  possessed 
by  a  venerable  butcher,  concluded  thus  :  "  He  has  gone  to  the  Saviour  who 
writes  our  virtues  on  adamant  and  our  vices  ou  the  waves." 


Old  Sydney. 


There  was  one  reminder  of  a  \\'ell-kiio\\ii  name.  ()n  a  very  unpre- 
tending stone  was  written  :  "  Erected  by  Henry  and  Clarinda  Parkes,  to 
their  child,  in  1846." 

Captain  .1.  Pullanil,  of  H.M.  "  Porpoise,"  chief  magistrate  thnuighout 
the  country,  and  aide-de-camp  to  llovernor  Bligh  in  ISOS,  had  the  followin" 
inscription  o\"er  him  : 

"  Stop  stranger,  shed  the  ]iitying  te^ir 
(Jn  him  who  now  lies  mouldering  here  ; 
Gut  off  in  youth  and  beauty's  bUioui, 
Consigned  unto  an  early  tomb." 

Mr.  W.  Cape,  whose  name  is  and  will  be  long  well-known  in  Sydney  as 
the  teacher  of  most  of  the  educated  yining  men  of  his  day,  is  buried  here  ; 
anil  there  is  a  tine  tomb  over  the  remains  of  Sir  .James  Dowling,  who  dieil 
in  1844.  He  was  the  first  puisne  judge  of  Ne«-  South  Wales,  and  after- 
wards Chief  .Justice.  He  is  saiil  to  have  arrived  in  New  .South  Wales  in 
the  ■•Hoogly"  in  lH->». 

Squire,  the  first  brewer  of  Australia,  was  buried  in  the  same 
cemetery.  The  headstone  was  erected  in  "sacred  respect"  of  his 
memory  :  and  he  is  said  to  have  built  the  first  brewery  anil  grown  the 
tirst  hops  in  the  coloin-. 

Another  well-known  man  whose  remains  lie  here  was  Nicholls,  "the 
first  postmaster,  who  died  in  1819."  In  his  time  "  there  was  but  one  post- 
otfice.  an<l  letters  were  paid  for  by  cash,  and  called  for.'' 

Tho  cemetery  contains  a  'large  monument  erected  over  "the 
remains  of  seventeen  people — the  crew  and  jjassengers  of  the  'John 
Eaton '  — wlio  were  inassiicred  and  eaipii  by  savages  in  Torres  Straits  in 
1S34."  An  expedition  was  sent  out  by  .Sir  Richard  Bourke,  and  it  luought 
liack  all  that  was  found  of  them   -their  bones. 

The  writer  of  .this  interesting  article  .says  in  one  of  tlie  concluding 
paragraphs  ;  "  The  well-known  names  here  I  liardly  like  to  nieiilion.  fi^r 
their  graves  are  so  neglected  that  I  could  only  say  things  that  would  stir 
up  pit\'  and  regret.  In  these  days  nobody  care.s  for  grandmothers  or 
grandfather*.' 


The  Ne^ 
Political 
School. 


Thk  contents  of  some  Australian  country  news- 
jiapers,  such  as  we  are  about  to  refer  to,  will  well 
repa^-  study,  if  taken  in  moderate  doses,  anil  at 
long  intervals.  We  shall  some  day  devote  an  article 
Of  two  to  sonic  of  their  more  interesting  charac- 
teristics. One  special  feature  iu  many  of  them  is 
the  letter  from  the  capital — "Our  Melbourne  Letter,"  or  "Our  Sydney 
Letter,"  which  is  often  written  by  a  contributor  who  flourishes  his 
literary  weapon  in  an  <.f  atOicdrtt  manner,  and  expresses  iiimself  in  a 
style  which  .seems  to  say  :  "  If  only  you  would  listen  to  inc.  or  put  the 
helm  of  state  in  my  hands,  there  would  lie  no  more  need  for  the  police,  or 
even  for  the  philanthropist.' 

One  llueiit  -even  overflowing —concspoiident  of  several  inter-colonial 
newspapers,  who  hails  from  Melbourne,  who  aililresses  his  readers  as 
"Dear  Comrades,"  and  signs  himself  "  Vours  fiaternally,"  in  true 
anarchist  or-  niliilist  style,  all'ords  some  instnutive  examples  of  a  new 
school  of  political  thought,  the  exponents  of  which  appear  to  heed  nothing 
that  was  conceived  or  accomplished  prior  to  their  own  heaveii-ilir  e  ■ted 
advent  on  the  worM's  surface.  Those  who  proclaim  that  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun  have  eviilently  failed  to  encounter-  this  new 
brc'id  of  political  thinker,  of  which  the  correspondent  referred  to,  is  an 
interesting  specimen.  With  this  airy  school  of  economists,  everything  must 
be  new  — ever-ything  that  is  worth  coii.sideiatiori  :  and  e\ei-ything  that  Isold 
— is  hardly  respectable.  Political  economy,  with  its  method,  its  logi(\  it.' 
calm   reasoning,   its  accurate  working   out  of  commercial  and   imliistrial 


It   is  "  unsympathetic, •' 
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residts,  does  not  please  such  thinkers, 
lating,''  "illiberal,''  etc.,  etc. 

■The  following  is  an  actual  sample  of  the  quality  of  "  copy  '  supplieil 
to  certain  up  country  editors  by  this  literary  ■•  sw.ish-buckler,"  for  the 
noui-ishment   of  their   unsophisticated   snbscribiM-s  :  — 

"We  ar-e  told,''  sas's  the  iiietro]iolitaii  or'acle  in  question,  "of  the 
eternal  law  of  '  supply  and  demand,'  and  other  laws  of  political  economy — 
llic  dismal  science.  What  is  political  economy  lint  a  multiplicity  of  words 
forged  in  the  imagination  of  tlio.se  paid  to  cheat  and  bhifl'the  masses."' 

This  is  indeed  luminous,  and  should  surely  put  an  end  to  the  further 
sale  of  such  antediluvian  writers  as  Mill,  Fawcett,  McCulloch,  Bastiat, 
and  others  of  their  kind  !  Mark,  too,  the  sweep  of  this  univei^sal  intellect  • 
nothing  is  too  big  or  too  complex  for  it. 

"Science,"  we  are  told,  "is  a  collection  of  truths  ascertained  by 
Experiments,  ami  on  which  all  well-infoiineil  men  are  agreed.  Political 
economy  is  a  dogmatism.'' 

McCulloch,  Mill,  Carnes.  Henry  <!eor-ge,  anil  othere  named  are 
characterized  by  this  new  intellectual  beacon  as  "  mountebanks  of  a 
so-called  science." 

.Still  more  light  is  vouchsafed  to  us.  "The  license  of  capital,"  wo 
are  told,  "  is  the  enslavement  of  lil)ert\'.  Liberty  to  purchase  human 
labour,  unrestricted,  is  demoralizing  to  the  state  house- keeping,  because 
the  purchasers  will  take  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the  worker  to  pur- 
chase their  labour  below  a  subsistence  point,  and  this  will  arrest  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  individual."  This  is  indeed  a  beautiful  con- 
coction of  socialism  and  indi\iihialism,  or  rather  a  ilose  of  socialism, 
with  a  thin  sugar-coating  of  individualistic  phraseology.  Here  is  aiKithcr 
specimen  :  "  True  political  economy  is  merely  state  housekeeping,  with 
a  view  to  the  proptr  ilii^trihtition  of  the  wealth  prodiicetl,  so  that  all  sball 
have  their   rUjhIfid  share  of  the  produced." 

In  at  least  two  country  newspapers  we  have  observed  nearly  two 
columns  of  this  (to  use  one  of  (,'arlyle's  terrus)  hogwash  :  and  we  note  also 
that  the  "good,  easy  "  up-country  public  p.iy  '  tw.i-ponce''  for  the  privi- 
lege of  reading  it.       Australia  is  indeed  a  well-informed  community  ;    and 
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who  can  wonder  at  tho  fact,  so  far  as  lliusc 
which  can  boast  of  sucli  a  coiTcs)iim(lcnt. 


oiiiitn  towns  HIT  iMinccrnc'il, 


Tmk  Hiitisli   (ioveinnicnt  has  intimlui'cil  a   Itill  for 

British  Coal      proliibitinj;   tlie  expoi-tation   of  arms.      It  rnijiowers 

Exports.  Hci-  Majesty  by  pi-ochiination  to  pr.ihiliil   the  cxpor- 

tation  of  aims,  amunition,  ami  military  ami   naval 

stores  to  any  country  or  place  tlicix'in  nain(^il,  whenever  Her  Majesty  shall 

jndge  such  prohibition  to  be  exi)e(lient.  in  oriler  to  prevent  such  amis,  &c., 

being  u.scd  against  Her  Majesty's  subjects  or  forces,      ("oal  is  not  spe<  ially 

mentioned  in  the  Bill,  but  an  answer  to  a  (piestion    in    the    lionsi-  of  Coni- 

nions  shews  that  it  is  considered  to  be  included. 

*  *  ■-:: 

Rncmsh  papers  .state  that  owing  to  the  liigh  |)rice  of 

AmerlCSln  Co£ll  coal,  American  coal  is  finding  a  mai'ket  in   Kurope 

Shipments.       One  shipment  h.ad  already  arrived  in  Kngland.      Two 

steamers  ha<l  been  charttreil  to  carry  coal  from 
Philadelphia  to  France,  and  it  was  stated  th  .t  five  more  were  to  follow.  It 
was  also  believed  that  large  contracts  liad  been  made  t.o  supply  Russia 
with  American  coal.  Italy  is  using  large  quantities  of  .American  coal, 
which  it  is  stated  can  be  landed  at  tienoa  at  from  (is.  to  Ss.  per  ton  cheaper 
than  British  coal.  Three  .steamers  with  American  coal  airivcd  al  Trieste 
for  use  in  Austria. 

■■:■  ■■:-.  * 

Thk  annual  report  of  the  chief  othecrs  of  the  Public 
London  Control  Department  of  the  London  (!ounty  Council 

Mortality  by  gives  .some  interesting  information  respecting  the 
Accidents.  inquests  held  in  London.  It  appears  that  in  IKOll 
tliere  were  H'271  incpiests,  which  is  at  the  I'ate  (if  1 'S 
per  lOOO  of  the  estimated  population  of  4, oil, "To  of  the  total  ;  492()  were 
irujuests  on  the  bodies  of  males,  and  ^Hi'i  on  those  of  females.  There 
were  458  eases  of  suicide  iluring  the  year,  428  deaths  from  e.\ce.ssive  drink- 
ing, and  "2694  deaths  by  accident.  From  this  it  woidd  appear,  that  in 
London  it  may  be  expected  that  every  flay  there  will  be  at  least  seven 
persons  killed  by  accident,  whil  a  very  much  larger  runubcr  of  jjersons 
will  be  nio:e  or  less  injured. 

V  * 

If  the  Bishop  of  London  (l_)r.  Creighton)  may  be 
Theological  taken  as  an  authoritative  exponent  of  the  jirinciples 
Liberalism  of  the  Anglican  Church,  that  institution  can  boast  of 
great  internal  freedom.  \\'hen  rccentl}'  (consulted 
as  to  the  policy  of  raising  the  "  ritual "  issue  at  the  then  approaching 
general  election,  and  so  obtaining  promises  of  legislation,  providing  for  the 
punishment  of  ritualistic  o9en<lers.  the  Bishop  answered  :  "  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  question  of  legislative  interference  w-ith  opinions  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered on  general  grounds.  When  people  feel  stiongly.  they  think  they 
can  achieve  their  purpose  by  sharpening  penalties.  Where  opinions  arc 
concerned,  this  has  always  been  a  fatal  mode  of  procedure  in  England. 
Anything  that  resembles  persecution  provokes  resistance,  gives  undue 
importance  to  the  opinions  attacked,  and  creates  popular  sympathy  with 
those  who  seem  to  suffer  for  conscience  sake.  The  way  to  deal  with 
erroneous  opinions  is  to  dmi/  fhe.m  to  the.  liyht,  to  forcn  them  tn  Mate  them- 
sehes  dejinitdy,  and  so  provf  their  xeaiity  ha-iix—a  foolish  view  is  only 
overcome  by  being  confronted  by  a  wise  one.''  Those  very  eidightened 
opinions  have  a  veritable  "  twentieth  century  "  ring  about  them  ;  and  to 
every  close  student  of  history  they  will  suggest  stability  and  permanence 
in  .so"  much  of  the  institutions  to  which  they  are  applied  as  are  wortiiy  of 
preservation   among   the    pernumcuit    po.ssessions    of   a    ra))idly   evolving 

civilization. 

*  *  * 

Sir  \V.  H.  PaKEfK  lately  explained  to  the  Association 
of  Municipal  and  Conn'ty  Engineers  the  details  of  a 
.scheme  for  running  a  service  of  electric  trains  on  tie- 
mono-rail  principle  between  Li^•crpool  and  Man- 
chester, a  distance  of  36  miles,  at  1  Itt  miles  an  hour.  There  woidd,  he  .said, 
be  no  risk  in  such  a  speed  ;  in  fact,  anyone  could  travel  without  any  discom- 
fort at  a  speed  of  200  miles  an  hour."  The  only  risk  was  that  of  a  sudden 
stoppage.  In  this  srheme  the  ordinary  dangers  wouhl  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  That  of  a  collision  wouhl  not  exist,  for  two  trams  would  never 
be  on  the  line  at  the  same  time  ;  and  tliere  would  be  no  junctions  or  points. 
The  train,  while  going  at  110  miles  an  liour,  could  be  stopped  in  a  distance 
of  500  yarils,  as  the  two  motors  of  the  train  couhl  be  reversed.  Ihe  rail_ 
way  proposal  had  been  bcf.ue  a  <  ommittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
had  been  rejected. 

,;■  *  * 

Ip  Cardinal  Vaughan  may  be  taken  as  an  authoritative 
Theological  exponent  of  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Conservatism.  Church,  that  institution  continues  to  make  -on  the 
eve  of  the  twentieth  century— heavy  demands  upon 
its  members'  faith  and  loyalty.  In  addressiiig  a  letter  to }^'[^"^:^l^'''"- 
ference  of  the  Roman  Catholi,.  Young  .Men  .s  Societies  of  (.eat  Bri  am  the 
Cardinal  said  :  "  There  arc  days  in  which  oyalty  to  th«  t.*""'!' ^.''.■>  '^.  '^ 
the  key-note  of  every  association  of  Catholic  laymen,  fhisloyalty  is  often 
put  to"  the  test  by  the  InteMertuat  prirle  n>„l  /ke„.e<>f  tl,o„yl,t  '^"'.'^r.t^'^ 
^hich  characteri/e  modern  society  in  England.  ^ '■'«;''«  fl^r'-'-'^'Xr 
.phere  penetrates  wherever  it  is  not  deMerateH,  exrl„ded  J;  ^^  ";^";  "^f;' 
temptations,  it  has  to  be  re.peJ/ed  ,nth  delenmnalwn.  ^"'1  ^^''■''  « ''  '  ' '°f««'^«; 
There  are  Catholics  who  p'rmil  thevi.ielres  to  read  and  'l'^'^";:' ".''f,^  f/,  ' 
printed  In  their  prennnpthn  and  iynomnce,  without  care/,./  x"^"^^'""' 
^       ,'     and  without  any  necessity,  they  seem  to  deem  themselves  a  mat<.h 
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againnt  the  nioKt  Hubtle  argnniuiilx  and  the  falw  uroiientntion,  or  half 
jireMeiilalion,  of  faiin  which  they  linve  never  innMlt'iofor  even  hfuni  of.  .  . 
They  criticise  the  llol\  See  «<  iIdiuijIi  ihii/  liml  it  million  \a>  reneuc  the 
government  of  the  Church  from  fniliin-.  The  pimllion  and  ihiiracter  of  the 
Chinch,  as  a  cliviiie  iiixlitiition,  need  to  iMMiiiitiniialiy  kepi  bedire  Ihe  iiiiiid. 
Tliere  is  nothing  like  her  in  the  world  .  .  I  lie  di-linltely  appointed 
governiiieiil  of  the  Church  i»  not  Hiilijeettxl,  like  n  political  nil.inet  or  ii 
ministry,  or  a  board  of  direetoiH,  to  making  or  uiimakinu  by  the  people. 
The  shuiihenls  are  over  the  sheep,  nml  not  ihe  ,<lie,-p  and  liiinliK  over  the 
shepherd." 

It  is  not  our  province  to  wiy  anything  <liHcourteoiiH  coneeriiiiig  the 
far-reaching  principles  coiitaineil  in  this  truly  Hignitiiant  iitleriiiice; 
but  each  of  us  is,  we  think,  free  to  eonjeetun'  whether  tin-  leHsoiiH  of 
the  worhl's  history  give  iiiueh  encourageinent  to  the  hope  that  any  iiisli. 
tution,  so  closed  against  the  so-called  "  disintegraliiig  atnioHphJie  "  of 
"  thought  and  criticism,  "  will  witliBtanil  the  rapiiUy  "  growing'  eurioHity 
which  is  everywhere  springing  out  of  univeiHal  oiliicatioii. 

FjOUI)  Haiiuis  recently  occupied  the  chair  ut  a  clinner 
Cricket  and      given    by    the    West  "Indian    Club    Ui    the    li-«ni    of 
Federation.       iricketers  who  visited    Kiiglaml    from    that    colony. 
In  proixjsing  the  toast  of  "  The  West  Indian  Cricket 
Team,"  he  made  some -very  friendly  ami  inlirestiiig  references  to  Australia. 
"The  majority  of  people  in    England   knew    little  of  Australia  (he  saiil) 
until  the  Australian  cricket  team  came  over.     .     .  Who  could  say  how 

much  the  visits  of  Australian  cricket  learns  to  that  c<mntry  hacf  Immmi 
responsible  for  the  help  .Australia  had  given  the  mother  louiitry  *  He  had 
said  that  cricket  had  done  more  to  draw  Australia  to  England  than  all  the 
treaties  and  Acts  of  Parliament  of  the  past.  That  was,  perhaps,  rather 
playing  to  the  galler\  :  but  no  one  <'Oiild  deny  that  cricket  luul  largel\' 
attracted  Australia  and  England  U^  one  another."  l^oril  .Sel)M»r/ie  .sairl  ; 
"  Not  long  ago  the  Australian  colonies  were  lik<'  a  disunited  bundle  of 
sticks.  They  had  now  united  int^t  a  great  Coninionwealth  ;  and  u  ho  could 
say  a  really  inqxirtant  factor  in  that  consolidation  was  not  the  iliHiculty 
there  once  was  in  selecting  a  United  Australian  cricket  team.  He  liofM.-d 
the  West  Indies  woulil  endeavour  to  copy  the  example  of  Australia, 
according  to  their  comparative  means." 

Attention   ha-s  recently   lieen  directed   to  the  rapiil 
Old   English      disap]>carance  of  many  of  the  fainoiis  English  inns 
Inns.  l.indmarks     of     tin-     "  gooil    old"    coacMiiiig    days. 

Liti  ni'nre  devotes  a  series  of  not^•s  to  their 
enumeration  ami  identification,  mentioning  several  that  have  lately  '*come 
into  the  market  ''  to  be  "  swept  away  or  altered  beyonil  re4-ognition."      It 

is  surely  a  subject  for  genuine  sentiment  :  an<l  yet, and  yet  1 whose 

duty  is  it  to  save  them  'r  'I'he  world  is  revolving  so  ipiickly  iiow-a-ilays 
that  what  is  "  up-to-date  "  to-ilay  will  lie  "  <ihl  fashioned  "  "  oiitof  elate  " 
-"  behind  the  times  '  "a  thing  of  ihe  past  "  befop' we  have  all  liveil 
another  20  years;  so  that,  even  if  a  sullicient  number  of  people  were 
inclined  to  staj'  the  auctioneer's  hand,  the  things  to  be  preserviMl  would 
soon  overwhelm  our  generation  So  they  must  go— most  of  them  ;  and  we 
must  find  consolation  in  their  spiritual  preservation  in  Isxiks  and  pictures, 
and  try  to  find  an  interest  in  the  things  that  are  brand-new,  bei'ause  — in 
accord'ance  with  the  old  (Jrcek  confusion  of  the  attriluiles  of  beaut v  aiul 
utility  they  are  /iion  iim/ii/,  and  therefore  inori  lieaiiti/iit .'  "The  hell  " 
.at  Ecimonton,  of  .lohn  (iilpin  and  Charhs  Uimb  fame  ;  the  "  Old  Bull  "  of 
Rochester,  and  the"(iolden  (.'loss  "  al  Charing  Cross,  both  having  many 
charming  Pickwickian  associations  clustering  around  them,  are  among  the 
people's  heirlooms  that  are  to  lie  put  to  "  the  lianiiiier." 

.Maw  of  the  more  ambitious   memlM'rs  of  the  Public 
Common-         Ser\'ice  of  the  dilTerenl    e<iloiiies   are    beginning    to 
wealth   Public  speculate  as  to  their  chances  of  IxMug  '■taken  over  " 
Servants  b\-  the  ('onimonweallh  Oovernment  ;  and  no  fuie  who 

has  watclie(l  the  lat<*r  history  of  the  several  ser\ices 
will  be  surprised  :  for  since  the  ailvent  of  the  "Labour  "  party  in  the 
several  provincial  parliaments,  there  has  been  ilcarly  observable  an  abject 
readiness  on  the  part  of  governments  to  humiliate  the  members  of  those 
services,  anrl  to  make  the  services  themselves  less  and  less  attractive  as 
avenues  for  the  employment  of  educated  men.  The  average  "lalviur  " 
member,  for  reasons  sntficiently  evident,  refuses  to  place  any  higher  value  on 
intellectual  than  on  manual  work,  and  aciordingly  cannot  undeistaiid  why 
a  Rail  way  Commissioner,  or  any  similarly  high  olficial.  should  Ik'  paid  a  higher 
salary  than  that  earned  by  a  foreman  carpenter  or  coal  miner.  To  |)lejise 
the  members  of  this  party,  by  conforming  with  this  stupid  principle  which 
thev  espouse,  the  public  services  have  tieeii  utiliy.ed  as  so  many  si-ape^'oats 
for  State  eccuiomy.  Salaries  have  been  reiliiceil — according  to  no  standard, 
either  lommercial  or  professional  :  staffs  have  been  reduced  in  some  ca-ses 
without  any  but  the  most  arbitrary  reasons  ;  and  conditions  of  service  and 
an  uncertainty  of  tenure  have  l>een  intriKluced  so  that  some  of  Ihe  oldest 
officers  in  the  several  departments  of  the  colonics  now  regret  the  ilav  the\ 
entered  into  the  employment  of  the  State.  Throughout,  lliei-e  has  lieen  a 
complete  failure  to  realize  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  iniportanceto  enlist  in  such 
a  service  the  best  type  of  citizens,  who  shall  perform  their  departmental  work 
thorou>dily,  exjieditiously.  conscicniiously  and  econ'imically.  In  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria  -at  lea.st  there  is  now  a  growingilisinclination  <in  the 
part  of  the  educated  cla.sses  to  direct  their  sons  into  the  public  services  of 
those  colonies  :  and  instead,  the  junior  openings  are  being  more  and  more 
(illed in  accordance  with  the  new  spirit  of  these  ilays  of  universal  half- 
education — by  the  sons  of  a  quite  ilifi'eient  type  :  the  cart-horses  rather 
than  the  blood-horses  of  society.      That   this   is  the  state  of  things  in  the 
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mother  colony  ami  in  Victoria  is  common  knowledge  :  and  that  the  same 
condition  of  things  has  been  prodnced  in  South  Australia  is  evidenced  by 
the  following  extract  from  TOe  Public  Strrict  /i>rieir  of  that  colony,  being 
a  passage  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Tucker  in  the  S.A.  Assembly 
this  year:  "  There  was  a  lime  when  a  man  who  had  a  bright  son  felt  a 
pride  in  getting  him  into  the  Service,  but  to  ila\-  there  were  few  men  who 
were  at  all  anxious  in  that  respect;  for  they  would  sooner  make  them 
follow  lonnuercial  pursuits.  The  result  was"  that  they  weie  getting  an 
inferior  class  of  servants  ;  and  when  the  heads  of  the  various  departments, 
who  were  men  of  large  ability,  either  resigned  or  died,  their  places  would 
have  to  be  tilled  l)y  men  of  inferior  tjualitications,  and  in  the  eiul  the  State 
must  suH'er.''  Those  members  of  the  several  services  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  "taken  over"  with  the  "transferred"  ilepartments  will 
enter  upon  a  new  style  of  official  life.  They  will  not  be  subjected  to  the 
same  niggardly  and  pettifogging  sort  of  ciiticism  from  a  type  of  men  who 
place  no  value  on  qualifications  which  they  themselves  are  not  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  ;  and  they  may  rely  upon  being  saved  from  that  sort  of 
supervision  wliicli  makes  a  man,  howe\er  long  or  honourable  his  service, 
uncertain  from  daj-  to  day  how  soon  his  career  may  be  summarily  ended 
without  either  the  notice  or  the  compensation  that  would  be  ordinarily 
forthcoming  from  the  least  sympathetic  of  commercial  firms  and  public 
companies.  The  contrast  between  the  prospects  of  a  civil  seivant  of  an 
Austrahan  colony  and  those  of  one  similarly  situated  in  the  service  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  indeed  striking.  In  the  latter  the  termination  of  a 
long  and  honourable  career  in  a  great  dejiartment  is  rewarded  by  a  title, 
sometimes  a  peerage ;  and  in  every  case  the  utmost  consideration  is 
extended  to  those  who  have  done  their  duty  in  the  service  of  the  jjublic. 

Mk.  Hai.d.we,  Q.C.,  M  P.,  whose  name  has  been 
The  Proposed  prominently  a.ssociated  witli  the  question  of  creating 
Imperial  Court  a  new  Appeal  Court  for  the  whole  British  Kmpire,  in 
Of  Appeal.  substitution  for  the  present  Judicial  Connnittee  of 
the  Privy  Council  (which  deals  with  Indian  and 
Colonial  appeals  oidy)  and  the  House  of  Lords  (which  is  the  final  Court  of 
Appeal  for  all  cases  tried  within  (ireat  Britain  and  Ireland),  rei^ntlv 
delivered  an  address  to  the  Scots  Law  Society.  The  following  were  among 
his  suggestions  :  "He  would  add  to  them  (the  present  membersl  three 
representative  great  lawyers  from  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  giving 
them  a  sufficient  but  moderate  salary  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  to 
compensate  them  for  their  general  services, —and  leave  it  to  the  colordes 
which  they  represented  to  make  up  the  salaries  to  an  amount  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  dignity  and  importance  of  tlie  position.  He  w<mM  make  these 
new  Colonial  representatives  life  peers  in  the  House  of  Lords,  so  that  thev 
might  sit  theie  as  well  as  at  Downing-street  ;  and  he  would  thereby  take 
the  first  step  towards  infusing  new  blood  into  that  body,  and  making  it  a 
convenient  Cliamiier  for  Colonial  representation.  In  this  wa\-  there  would 
be  one  great  Imperial  tribunal  sitting,  when  necessary,  in  two'divisions,  and 
hearing  the  appeals  not  only  of  Scotland,  England  and  Ireland,  but  of 
India  and  all  the  Cohjnies.  The  Colonies  would  take  pride  in  such  a  body, 
because  it  would  lieconie  in  part  their  own.  There  was  a  larger  view  "of 
Imperialism  than  that  which  w.as  talke.l  of  at  elections,  and  om^which  was 
less  controversial  That  view  refused  to  recognise  in  the  Crown  and  the 
system  of  Imperial  defence,  the  only  features  of  our  existence  as  an 
Empire.  It  might  be  that  in  the  sphere  of  education,  in  the  foundation 
which  some  were  at  present  endeavouring  to  compass  of  an  Imperial 
University,  a  new  link  could  be  addeij ;  biit  tliis  at  least,  Imperialists, 
such  as  he  himself  desired  to  be  reckoned,  hehl  to  l)e  certain,— that  in  the 
administration  of  justice  and  in  the  existence  of  a  great  but  too  scantily 
recognised  central  tribunal,  they  had  one  of  the  most  real  bonrls  that  coui;! 
hold  together  the  distant  parts  of  the  Queen's  dominions  in  those  relations 
which  only  a  common  heritage  could  give." 


A  Great  Australian  Inheritance. 


Articxk  I. 

Ix  the  .July  number  of  United  Ai-.strali*  we  drew  attention  to  the  unique 
character  of  the  great  oolleetion  of  Australian  historical  literature  which 
had  been  presented  to  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  b\-  Mr  David  Scott 
Mitchell  of  that  colony  ;  and  we  exiircssed  our  surprise  "at  the  remarkable 
apathy,  aniounting  to  neglect,  which  had  been  shown  by  the  leadin.'  men 
of  that  colony,  especially  those  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  public 
affairs,  in  regard  to  its  character  an.l  value  as  a  national  inheritance  \\'e 
pointed  out  further-and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  emphasize  the  statement 
we  then  made,  for  the  information  of  ,>ur  readers  in  other  colonies  and  in 
the  mother  country -that  the  first  instalment  of  this  great  gift  had  been 
allowed  to  remain,  for  nearly  two  3-ears,  in  a  sort  of  adj°nict  to  the  already 
overcrowded  and  inadequate  building,  which  serves  as  the  Public  Libraiv 
of  the  mother  colony— unclassified,  uncatalogued,  and  therefore 
practically  usfcless  to  the  public,  in  consequence  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
having  struck  off  the  estimates  of  the  Trustees  of  that  institution  the 
modest -wc  had  almost  said  paltry-snm  of  £l,-,0.  which  was  re.inired  for 
work"""*       '""'      ■■'^"'"**"'^''  ■"  carrying  out   that  necessary  preliminary    j 

At  tlie  time  of  offering  this  criticism,  we  undertook  to  do  that  which    I 
we    consider    to    be  the  province,    if    not    the    duty   of    the    iiress    i 
relation    to    so    great    a    gift   of    a    literary    character-a    duty    which 
has    so    far    never     been    fulfilled    by    any    New    .South    Walds    news 
paper-to  place  liefore  the  general  public,  who  can  scarcely  be  expected    I 
to  obtain  It  for  themselves   even   if  they  ha.l  the  time  and  opportunity     ! 
a  general  outline,   in  the  form   of    a  series    of    articles   uiuler   .lifferent    ' 


heads,  of  the  contents  of  the  great  collection,  so  that  those  who 
grasp  the  bearing  of  such  a  possession  on  the  history  and  development 
of  Australia,  and  therefore  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  its  various 
departments  of  knowledge,  m<\\'  be  induced  to  lend  their  energies  and 
iniiuence  towards  the  fulfilment  of  the  reasonable  conditions  which  were 
appended  In'  Mr.  Mitchell  to  his  magnificent  gift.  We  resolved  upon  a 
series  of  articles  ;  because,  from  the  first,  we  realized  that  it  wouhl  lie 
impossible  to  gi\e  our  reailers  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
contents  of  this  great  collection  in  any  single  article  of  reasonalile  dimen- 
sions ;  and  we  feel,  inoreo\er.  lliat  tliere  would  be  a  better  prospect  of 
interesting  those  wiio  care  to  follow  our  exposition,  if  we  were  able  to  give 
some,  at  least,  of  the  most  striking  details  which  an  examination  of  the 
extensive  collection  reveals.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  divide  the  library, 
for  our  present  purpose,  into  a  convenient  .series  of  heads,  as  \ye  shall  thus 
lie  able  to  deal  more  intelligibly  witli  thedift'erent  classes  of  publications  of 
which  the  whole  is  composed. 

The  collection  is,  as  has  been  already  explained,  mainly  composed  of 
works  treating  exclusively  of  or  incidentally  touching  upon  Australasia  : 
and  the  order  in  which  we  propose  to  deal  with  the  suljject  will  lie  found 
to  follow  a  chronological  sequence,  well  adapted  to  a  body  of  literature 
whose  chief  value  consists  in  its  great  use  in  tracing  the"  discovery,  the 
exploration,  the  settlement,  and  the  subsequent  development  of  the  great 
island  continent  to  \vhich  it  all  rcfer.s. 

In  the  present  article,  which  will  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  at  least 
six,  we  propose  to  deal  generally  with  the  whole  collection  :  not  confining 
ourselves  to  the  first  instalment  which  has  already  been  handeil  over  to 
the  government  of  tlie  mother  colony  ;  but  taking  a  general  survey  of  Mr. 
Mitchell's  collection,  which  we  have  been  privileged  to  see  .and  examine, 
and  in  the  examination  of  which  we  have  had  the  advantage  of  Mr. 
Mitchell's  own  knowledge  a  id  assistance,  whenever  we  sought  it 

Mr.  Mitchell  has  been  engaged  in  the  collection  of  the  Australian - 
historical  part  of  his  great  gift— that  being  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
his  library — over  a  period  of  aliout  .'{11  years.  He  has  collected  it,  not 
merely  in  Australia,  but  from  all  parts  of  the  world— from  London,  Paris, 
Amsterdam,  the  Hague,  and  other  European  centres  of  the  book  collectors. 
The  general  public,  who  assoc'iate  booksellers'  shops  with  the  classes  of 
publications  which  are  daily  and  yearly  issuing  from  the  press,  do  not 
realize  the  extent  to  which  book-collecting  with  its  many  whimsical  inci- 
dents is  developed  in  the  present  day.  Only  a  few  months  ago,  when  the 
celebrated  Mr.  (^uaritch  died,  7'h,  Timt.^  obituary  notice  pointed  out  how, 
from  possessing  a  few  years  ago  a  small,  insignificant  bookshop,  he  had 
developed  this  particular  form  of  enterprise  until  his  place  of  hu.siness  had 
become  one  of  the  greatest  emporiums  for  rare  liooks  and  rare  editions 
in  the  world.  Eaich  of  the.se  firms,  in  different  parts  of  Europe 
who  make  the  collection  of  rare  books  their  regular  business,  issue 
periodical  cat  dogues,  setting  forth  their  latest  additions  to  stock,  with  the 
date  an<l  place  of  publication,  together  with  the  condition  and  price  of 
eacli  book. 

Mr.  Mitchell  has  been  in  the   habit   for  years  of   receiving  these  cata- 
logues from  various  firms,  among  which  may  be  named  Qnaritch,  Maggsaiul 
Sotheran    of   London,    Ch.adenat   and    Dufosse   of   Paris,    Hier.semann    of 
Leipsic,  and  Miiller  of  Amsterdam.    One  of  the  peculiar  facts  in  connection 
with   book -collecting  is  that    the  great    prices    which    some    publications 
realize  bear  no  proportion  to  the  original  cost  of  a  work,  or  even  to  its  size, 
completeness,  or  authority  ;  for  in  .some  cases  a  miserable-looking  "  pamph- 
let," containing  only  a  few  tinic-stained  leaves,  of  common  printing  paper, 
of  bad  type,  and  bad   printer's  workmanship,  will  produce  a   price   which 
would  purchase  a,  whole  library-edition  of  some  modern   classical  author. 
Nor  arc  the  contents  of  these  rare  jiamphlets  such  as   would  be  expected 
from  the  ]iiices  which  they  realize  ;    for  in  some  ca-ses  Lhcy  may  consist  of 
badly  com|)osed.     even    ungrammatical   letters,    written     by   very   early 
coloni.sts   to   their  friends   in    the   mother  country,   and  printed   by  those 
friends  for  circulation  among  a  wider  circle  of  acquaintances   who  were 
interested  in  the  early  .settlement  of  the  colonists  of  New  .South   Wales. 
And  another  strange  result  of  this  search  for  rare  publications  is  that  the 
most  \aluable  (because  the  rarest)  of  such  pamphlets  are  fretjuently  those 
which  were  published  for  distribution  in  the  most   out-of-tlic-way   corners 
of  England,    where  the  circulation,   sometimes  gratuitous,  was  much  less 
extensive  than  in  the  more  important  towns  from  which  a  larger  number  of 
emigrants  had  gone  ;  and  in  which,  therefore,  a  much   wider  curio.sity  was 
felt  in  the  news   that    came   from    the    "under   world."       The  numbers  of 
the  issues  in  the  small  and  unimportant  towns,  being  fewer,  have  become 
much  rarer,  and.  as  a  consequence,  more  \aluable.       The  contents  of  these 
letters  or  pamphlets  are  absorbingly  interesting  ;   for  they  throw  a  flood  of 
light,  from  the  residents"  point  of  view,  on  the  public  and  pri\ate  doings  of 
the  few   prominent  officials  of   those   days,    and   upon    the    domestic  and 
private   art'airs   of  the   inhabitants  generally.      They  show,  further,  what 
hardships  w-ere  undergone  in   those  eai-ly  days  by  tiie  more  enterprising 
colonists,  w  ho,  with  the  aid  of  prison   la"bonr,"  sought   to  penetrate  the  at 
one  time  inpenetrable  country   that   is  now  travelled  over  in  a  few  hours 
without  a  thought  of  those  trials  and  sufferings  of  the  men   who  served  as 
pioneers  of  tlie  (ireat  Australian  Continent.     In  one  of  the  later  articles  of 
this  series,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  many  passages  of  interest  in 
certain  of  these  rare  publications.     .-Vmong  the  numerous  forms  of  valuable 
historical  data  which  are  contained  in  this  great  collection  are  a  variety  of 
ohloffici,al  publications -historical,   and   in  some  cases  purely  personal — 
which    throw  direct  and  authoritative   light  on  the  early   history  of  the 
inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales  ;    on  the  treatment  of  prisoners, "and  the 
occupations  into  which  they  were  allowed  and  encouraged  to  embark  wlien 
the  circumstances  of  their  history  and  offence  admitteil  of  it.      In   regard 
to  this  class  of  data  a   new   element   of  scarcity   has   operated  ;    for   there 
have   lieen  from   time  to  time  the  most   determined  efforts  by   interested 
persons,    whose    family   name,  or  friends'  family  names    were    invoheil. 
to  destroy  all  such  documents  and  traces  of  identity.     Many  of  such  docu- 
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raents  have  been  rescued  from  tlio  liaiuls  of  the  paper-makers  into  whose 
possession  they  had  come  for  dostnictioii  ;  and  a  further  claKs  has  Keen 
revealed,  and  so  preserved,  by  the  enterprise  of  a  chiss  of  fossickers  who 
seize  upon  every  opportunity  to  explore  the  archives  of  old  and  disused 
buildings,  in  which  such  papers  have  accumulated  over  a  jieriod  of 
many  years.  '£\vm  there  is  a  great  mass  of  nuiterial  which  is  valuable  as 
historical  data,  in  the  preserved,  original  correspondence  between  the  early 
Governors  of  the  mother  colony  and  the  tlulonial  Ottice.  These  consist, 
principally,  of  letters  from  the  Colonial  Office  to  tlie  (iovernors  ;  for  those 
written  by  the  Governors  to  the  Colonial  Ortiie  would  be  in  the  luuids  of 
the  Home  tiovernment  ;  though  in  some  cases  drafts  of  such  letters  have 
been  discovered  by  collectors,  and  preserved. 

Then  there  is  another  class  of  correspondence  which  passed  between 
the  early  (iovernors  and  the  officials  of  their  time  ;  between  the  early 
Premiers  and  the  Goveinors,  and  vice  versa  ;  all  of  which,  relating  as  i't 
does  to  current  affairs,  throws  interesting  historical  light  upon  the  official 
doings  of  those  times. 

Again,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  collected  correspondence  which  passed 
between  members  of  early  Ministries  and  those  of  other  colonies,  after  tlu'\- 
had  been  established  under  separate  constitutions  ;  and  in  Mr.  Mitcliell's 
collection  there  is  a  considerable  body  of  autograplis  and  personal  corres- 
pondence of  well-known  men  of  letters  with  others,  ilisclosing  their  opinions 
on  contemporary  events. 

Under  the  heading  of  Booh — using  the  word  in  its  more  popular  sense 
as  meaning  a  consecutive  treatment  of  some  <lefinite  subject  in  a  bound 
form  —the  Ear/y  Voyages  seem  to  stand  first  in  order  of  treatment.  'J'hese 
volumes  have  been  published  in  every  civilised  countrj',  the  earliest  being 
principally,  if  not  exclusively,  Spanish  and  Dutch  ;  since  those  two 
countries,  strange  as  their  contracted  modern  histories  would  make  it 
seem,  were  the  principal  nations  from  whom  the  early  nax'igators  came. 
The  first  period  of  the  Early  Voyniit.i  may  be  conveniently 
said  to  date  from  the  earliest  down  to  Cook  in  17;S  :  and  the 
second  chapter,  so  to  speak,  in  Australian  history  would  naturally 
date  from  the  settlement  of  New  South  Wales,  on  Pliillip's  arrival 
in  1788.  Mr.  Mitchell's  library,  of  course,  contains  a  goodly 
collection  of  these  "voyages,"  many  of  which  are  extremely  rare. 
Another  convenient  head  of  the  historical  literature  consists  of  Auslruliaii 
Oaigraphy.  .Such  a  chapter  would  naturally  begin  with  Ortelius,  Ptolemy, 
Mereator,  Mtinster,  and  onwards,  into  a  list  of  names  now  familiar  to  the 
popular  ear. 

The  interest  of  these  works,  from  the  Australian  standpoint,  consists 
chiefly  in  the  maps  which  are  attaclied  to  the  volumes ;  for  by  them,  apart 
from  the  te.\t,  it  is  possible  to  buikl  up  a  history  of  the  gradual  increase  of 
knowdedge  of  Australia  from  without,  from  the  navigator's  point  of  view. 
In  some  of  these  maps  we  find  the  Australian  coast  indicated  by  a  mere 
wav>'  line,  obviously  purely  conjectural  ;  and  within,  or  beyond  the  line, 
no  further  attempt  is  made,  in  the  direction  of  description,  than  the  name 
Terra  Australis  incognito.  And  from  this  onward,  down  the  course  of 
these  several  more  modern  voj'agers  or  geographers,  we  find  the  coast  line 
becoming  more  and  more  clearly  defined,  as  discover}'  becomes  more 
detailed  in  its  results.  Oidy  within  the  last  two  months  The  Times,  in  a 
leading  article  upon  The  Anstralian  Convention  Bill,  speaks  of  the  colonies 
as  "  lands  that  a  hundred  years  ago  were  lilank  upon  tlie  map  of  the 
world  ;  "  and  it  seems  scarcely  credible  to  us,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  that,  until  the  time  of  Bass— hi  1790,  only  110  years  ago— who 
was  surgeon  on  one  of  the  ships  sailing  to  the  New  South  Wales  settle- 
ment, after  it  was  a  settlement,  it  was  not  known  that  Tasmania  was 
divided  from  the  Australian  main  land  by  a  great  expanse  of  water,  now 
known  as  Bass'  Straits. 

The  maps  which  are  attached  to  the  volumes  of  the  early  geographers 
and  voyagers,  and  which,  in  regard  to  the  former,  are  their  chief  point  of 
interest  from  an  Australian  standpoint,  show,  by  their  increasing  detail,  a 
correspondingly  increasing  knowledge  of  the  coast-line.  The  Dutch  voyager. 
Dirk  Hartog,  was  one  of  the  first  (in  1616)  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
a  coast-line  in  the  neighbourhood  of  what  is  now  West  Australia ;  that 
is  along  the  West  Coast  of  Australia.  It  is  of  interest  to  reflect  that  in 
tlie  year  in  which  that  Dutch  navigator  was  engaged  on  his  pioneermg 
work,  Shakespeare  died  ;  while  at  one  side  of  the  globe  knowdedge  and 
philosophy,  in  regard  to  man's  nature,  seemed  to  have  reached  its  intel- 
lectual flood-tide  ;  at  the  other  side,  his  contemporaries  were  discovering 
the  mere  coast-line  of  a  great  continent,  whose  native  inhabitants  were  yet 
so  to  speak,  primeval,  in  the  depths  of  their  ignorance,  and  whose  future 
inhabitants  were  destined,  Ijy  their  action  three  centuries  afterwards,  to 
affect  the  politics  of  the  old  world. 

Passing  from  Geoi,raphy  and  Voyages,  each  of  which  ha.s  to  do  with 
the  history  of  Australia,  from  without ;  we  naturally  come  to  hxphraUon, 
which  embraces  a  great  bodv  of  literature,  treating  of  the  gradual  dis- 
co^erv  of  Australia  within.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  to-day,  as  we  pass 
rapi.Uy.  and,  for  the  most  part,  thoughtlessly,  over  range  after  range  of 
the  Blue  Mountains,  with  their  heights  and  depths  of  impenetrable  ciags 
and  ravines,  that  that  part  of  Australia  remained  a  veritable  (erra  »KCOf/m« 
for  about  30  years  after  the  first  settlement  «f  Europeans  in  New  Sou  h 
Wales.  The  indomitable  energy  and  enterprise  of  such  men  as  U  entw  oi  t 
Blaxland,  and  Lawson,  at  diff'erent  times  in  that  '"te"'"  •  X'"'.  "I 
themselves  constitute  a  chapter  of  colonizing  f  g'^^''^"'-?,''' "^.' 'J?, '*' '"  j 
parallels  in  the  history  of  Australia  ;  and  a  ter  hem  come  "^^'^^ ;  """''X 
HovcU,  Mitchell,  Leichhardt,  Sturt,  Eyre,  Lf"dsl,orougl,  McK  nlcj  Bmke 
and  W  Us,  McDougal  Stuart  (the  first  to  enter  the  heart  of  the  "'■'""en''  • 
Forest  and  Giles, 111  of  whom  have  contributed  to  tl>e  nitermd  dc^elo^,^ 
ment  of  Australia  :  and  without  whose  efforts  places  thai  ha\e  become 
fTmiliar   to   the   easy   tourist    of  to-day   would  have  remained  unknown 

"^Ali'-of  these  heroic  efforts  are  recorded  in  volumes  of  ^f^^-^  -^Z;;^ 
contained  in  Mr.  Mitchell's  collection  ;  and  there  is  more  ;   for  it  contains 


the  mnnuHcript  jdurnnlH  of  Revurnl  oxpluroni,  iinil  of  the  nioii  wliu  aocomp- 

nniod  them  in  tlieir  peiilous  journuyH. 

Nor  is  this  colluition  conlined  to  boukii.  |>uniplilvtH,  niiiiiuiiuripts  iukI 
IcltciK.  Mr.  .Miti^hi'll  has  been  a  groat  collector  of  pictureH  and  I'ligniv- 
ings,  so  far  as  ihcy  could  throw  light  on  the  historv  of  AuHlraliu.  'I'liu 
collection  is  rich  in  coiileinnorary  pieturen  and  i-ngravingK,  which  illUKtrnl« 
the  grtulual  development  of  the  wiiilu. man's  Hxttlemciit  in  Australia,  an<l 
the  steady  intnxluclion  of  all  the  clenieiilM  of  civili/.ed  life  among  itn 
iidiabitants.  It  contains  many  volumes  of  "  views  "  from  W'eiroer  down 
ward  ;  Webber  having  been  with  Cook  on  his  voyages,  and  having  tlius 
recorded  many  inl<'resting  fads  aliout  Australia  which  wouhl  have  been 
otherwise  forgotten  ami  lost  to  history. 

Another  interesting  feature  under  this  hwul  is  the  collection  of  early 
views  printed  in  Australia,  which  not  only  illustrate  the  history  of  the 
peo])le  and  the  gradual  development  of  the  country,  but  also  the  develop- 
ment of  the  art  of  printing  in  the  earlv  Retllenienl. 

Under  a  further  head-that  of  .•l?i((ri(/i'i«>«--tlieie  is  much  intoi-CHting 
material  in  this  great  gift.  That  head  itself  is  capable,  for  |)ur[ioKeH  lif 
historical  treatment,  of  subdivision  into  Kthnu/injicat  iim\  I'hilolugir't/. 

The  early  literature  on  this  subject  ha-s  come  principally  from  the 
missionaries,  who  began  their  comparatively  hopeless  task  -so  far  as  the 
Australian  blaik  is  comerneil  — at  an  ejirly  stage  of  Kiiroiiean  selllenicnl. 
Almost  every  traveller  mentions  the  aborigines.  Dampier  lieing  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  notable  among  the  numlier.  'I'here  has  always  been  a 
doubt-and  this  controversy  has  formed  the  subject  matter  for  much 
interesting  literature — aslo'the  origin  of  the  Australian  al>ori)j'inc.  The 
aborigines  are,  as  we  said,'ilealt  with  a.s  a  branch  of  thPir  subject  by  the 
early  voyagers  ;  but  there  is  a  whole  library  of  literature  dealing  with 
them  as  a  special  stuijy.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  dwelling  on  the 
comprehensiveness  of  this  collection,  that  il  includes,  under  l\n:  lieiul  of 
Australasia,  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  :  anil  portion  of  the  collection 
consists  of  books  which  were  useil  by  the  missionaries  in  Tahiti  in  the 
early  part  of  this  cenlurv.  The  greater  portion  of  these  were  prinle<l  in 
Sydney-certainly  up  to  18l!t-bv  Howe,  the  first  New  South  Wales 
printer  ;  and  these  books,  which  tlirow  light  upon  the  language,  life  and 
character  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  islands,  arc  now  very  rare.  Mr. 
Mitcliell's  library  hasspecimensof  such  literature.  Thetirsl  Ixiok  or  rather, 
a  copy  of  it-~which  was  written  on  New  .South  Wales  philology,  by 
Thrclkeld,  in  l,SiG-«n  extremely  rare  book— is  included  in  the  collection. 
Under  the  head  of  Poetry,  and  other  original  compositions,  there  is 
much  more  than  could  even  be  suggested  in  a  single  article  It  i.s,  for 
instance,  generally  supposed  that  Barron  Field  was  the  first  Australian 
poet  ;  but  that  isnot  so.  The  first  was  Michael  Robinson,  who  was  born 
in  F.ngland,  and  had  a  c:ui-ious  history,  into  which  we  cannot  enter  here. 
He  used  to  write  odes  on  the  sovereign's  birtlidays,  which  were  read  at 
Government  House  levees,  and  subseiiuently  printed.  This  poet's  produc- 
tions extended  over  the  period  from  1810 — 18"il. 

Among  the  early  literature  of  .-Australia,  much  of  which  has  become 
most  rare  and  valuable,  are  the  first  specimens  of  colonial  printing  Many 
of  these  have  for  their  subject  matter  the  circumstonces— othcial  anil 
domestic— of  the  early  history  of  settlement.  Mr.  Mitchell's  collection 
contains,  amongst  other  rarities,  the  first  book  ever  printed  in  New  South 
Wales,  the  first  l)Ook  ever  printed  in  Western  Australia,  the  first  two 
books  ever  printed  in  Tasmania.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Life  of 
.Michael  Howe,  the  bushranger,  published  by  Bent  in  181S,  was  the  first 
.Australian  book  ;  but  Mr.  Mitchell  has  in  his  library  two  books  printed  in 
1813  and  1815  respectively.  These  we  can  only  mention  in  pa.ssing,  and 
must  leave  further  description  for  a  subseipienl  article. 

Of  course,  the  library  contains  many  works  of  voyagers,  whose  names 


such 


are  not  very  well  known,  who  have,  too,   touched  only  incidentally  upon 
.\ustralia,  as  jiopularly  known,  but  dealing  more  specifically  with 
adjacent  countries  as  .Fava,  Sumatra  and  the  Mollucas. 
{To    III    Coii'iniii'l.) 


The    Federal    Inter=State    Commission. 


Bv    R.    LocniiK.M", 


Depittv    Cbief   Traffic    M.\sa(ikr,  Victoria 
Raii-wavs. 


[No.  I.] 
The  approaching  consummation  of  Federation  is  being  watched  and  waited 
for  bv  the  great  majority  of  the  population  of  the  various  colonies  with 
the  keenest  interest.  This  remark  applies  to  the  subject  generally  To 
many  who  think  more  deeply  there  are  large  matters  of  great  importaiice 
in  tile  Constitution  Acts  such  as  the  Con.stitution  of  the  Jederal  Par  la- 
ment, the  Executive  the  .Judicature,  and  others,  while  there  arc  other 
matters  which  may  appear  U>  be  of  interest  to  a  section  of  the  comruunity 

""  "^bne  of  these  apparently  minor  matters  is  the  Inter-State  Comniission, 
which  the  Federal  Parliament  is  empowered  to  appoint,  and  which  it  will, 
no  doubt,  bring  into  being  at  an  early  date.  Although  the  interest  in  this 
Commission  ami  its  appointment  may  be  limited  to  a  section  of  the  people, 
beiniT  apparently  overshadowed  by  matters  of  grc-ater  moment  :  yet  I  am 
convlnJeil  of  itt  wide  and  deep  importance,  and  its  benehcal  and  far- 
reaching  effects  under  wise  and  able  .ulministration.  At  first  sight  its 
power  stems  limited  tothe  administration  of  the  laws  made  for  the  regula- 
ti^.  of  the  transport   of  pa-ssengers  and  goods  by  land  and  water,  and 

herefore  of  interest  only  to  those  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  this  business 
Further  consideration,  hoNvever,  discloses  the  controlling  effect  the  charges 
for  this  transport,  together  with  their  fair,  equitable,  and  undiscriminating 

ncidence   has  on  thi  untrammelled  movement  and  distribution  of  trarle 
and  commerce.     It  will  therefore  bo  evident  that  a  commissioa  administer- 
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ing  the  laws  regulating  such  matters  is  entrusted  with  great  powers  of 
influence  and  control.  The  interest  felt  in  the  commission  should  not, 
therefore,  be  limited  to  any  one  class  ;  but  as  the  exercise  of  its  power  will, 
in  some  degree,  influence  each  individual  of  tlie  Commonwealth,  interest  in 
it  should  be  taken  wherever  Federation  will  establish  control.  However, 
as  a  railwa\-  man,  I  desire,  first  of  all,  to  interest  railway  men  in  the 
subject,  hoping  its  discussion  will  eventually  interest  the  whole  communit}'. 
It  is  proposed,  as  a  preliminary,  to  quote  in"  full  the  clauses  of  the  Common- 
wealth Act  dealing  with  the  Inter-State  Commission. 
The  first  is  Clause  101,  which  provides  that — 

There  shall  be  an  Inter-State  Commission,  with  such  jioivcrs  of  adjudicition  and 
administration  as  the  Parliament  deems  necess.ir,v  for  the  e.\ecution  and  maintenance, 
within  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  proiisions  of  this  Constitution  relating  to  trade  and 
commerce,  and  of  all  laws  made  thereunder 

The  duty  devolving  upon  the  Commission  is  to  administer  the  laws  which 
the  Federal  Parliament  is  authorised  to  make. 
Clause  51  states  — 

The  Parliament  shall,  subject  to  this  Constitution,  have  power  to  make  laws  for  the 
peace,  order,  and  ^ood  government  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  respect  to  ;  — 
1.  Trade  and  conunerce  with  other  countries,  and  among  the  States. 

The  power  of  the  Parliament  in  respect  of  these  matters  is  further 
defined  in  Clause  98  — 

The  power  of  the  Parliament  to  make  laws  with  respect  to  trade  and  conmierce 
extends  to  navigation  and  shipping,  and  to  railways  the  property  of  any  State. 

The  power  of  the  Parliament  in  respect  to  the  scope  of  these  laws  is 
somewhat  restricted  by  certain  considerations.  Such  as  are  set  out  in 
Clause  99  — 

The  Commonwealth  shall  not,  by  any  law  or  regulation  of  trade,  conmierce,  or 
revenue,  give  preference  to  one  State  or  any  part  thereof. 

and  Clause  100  - 

The  Commonwealth  shall  not,  by  any  law  or  regulation  of  trade  or  commerce,  abridge 
the  right  of  a  State  or  of  the  residents,  therein  to  the  reasonable  use  of  the  waters  of 
rivers  for  conservation  or  irrigation. 

Further,  the  Parliament  may  control  the  action  of  the  management  of 
the  railways  of  any  State  in  respect  of  certain  matters,  which  are  disclosed 
in  Clause  102— 

The  Parliament  may  by  any  law  irith  respect  to  trade  or  commerce  forbid,  as  t" 
railways,  any  preference  or  discrimination  by  any  State,  or  by  any  authority  constructed 
under'a  State,  if  such  preference  or  discriniination  is  undue  or  unreasonable,  or  unjust  to 
any  State  :  due  regard  being  had  to  the  financial  responsibilities  incurred  by  any  State  in 
connection  with  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  its  railways.  But  no  preference  or 
discriniination  shall,  within  the  meaning  of  this  section,  be  taken  to  be  undue  and  unrea- 
sonable, or  unjust  to  any  State,  unless  so  adjudged  by  the  Inter-State  Commission. 

and  Clause  104 — 

Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  render  unlawful  any  rate  for  the  carriage  of  goods 
upon  a  railway,  the  property  of  a  State,  if  the  rate  is  deemed  by  the  Inter-State  Commis- 
sion to  be  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  territorj-  of  the  State,  and  if  the  rate 
applies  equally  to  goods  within  the  State,  and  to  goods  passing  into  the  State  from  other 
States. 

The  adjudication  of  these  clauses  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  these  Inter- 
State  Commissioners,  and  in  dealing  w-ith  them  the  Commission  practical!}- 
sits  as  a  jury,  sifting  out  the  facts  of  all  cases  either  instituted  by  itself 
or  brought  before  it  by  an  aggrieved  State  or  individual.  Subject,  of 
course,  to  the  Parliament  in  all  matters,  the  Commission  is  also  subject  to 
the  High  Court  of  Australia.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  subjection  is 
limited  to  questions  of  law,  not  of  facts,  as  proWded  in  Clause  78 — 

The  High  Court  shall  have  jurisdiction,  with  such  exceptions  and  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  the  Parliament  prescribes,  to  hear  and  determine  appeals  from  all  judgments, 
decrees,  ordei-s,  and  sentences. 

Sub-clause  3 — 

Of  the  Inter-State  Commission,  but  as  to  questions  of  law  only. 

It  will  be  observed  that  matters  of  fact  do  not  come  within  the  pro- 
vince of  the  High  Court  of  Australia.  The  Inter-State  Commissioners  are 
the  sole  arbiters  of  these. 

Further,  the  method  of  appointment  of  the  Commission,  its  duration, 
and  remuneration  is  provided  for  in  Clause  103 — 

The  members  of  the  Inter-State  Commission — 
I.  Shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council, 
n.  Shall  hold  office  for  seven  years,  but  may  be  removed  within  that  time 

by  the  Governor-general  in  Council,  or  an  address  from  both  Houses  of 

the  Parliament  in  the  same  session,  praying  for  snch  removal  on  the 

ground  of  proved  niisbeha\iour  or  incapacity, 
lu.  Shall  receive  such  remuneration  as  the  Parliament  may  fix ;  but  such 

remuneration  shall  not  be  diminished   during  their    continuance    in 

office. 

After  an  examination  of  these  clauses,  it  will  be  obvious  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  state  that  the  powers  of  this  Commission  are  great  and  far- 
reaching,  and  consequently  its  influence  on  the  welfare  of  a  State  or 
individual  is  extensive.  At  the  same  time,  these  powers  are  limited  to 
those  of  adjudication  and  administration  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion relating  to  trade  and  commerce  and  of  all  laws  made  thereunder. 

In  the  debates  in  the  Convention  on  the  subject,  opinion  appeared  to    ! 
be  divided  as   to  the  benefits  of,    or  necessity  for  the  Commission  ;  and 
almost  as  a   consequence,   its  powers  and  duties  were  left  somewhat  in- 
definite.     No  doubt  these  will  be  clearly  laid  down   before  its  appointment. 

In  this  series  of  articles  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  compare  the 
circumstances  under  which  similar  commissions  to  that  now  proposed  here  ' 
were  appointed  in  (ireat  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  nor  of 
the  Acts  which  these  bodies  administer,  further  than  to  state  that  all 
have,  in  common,  as  the  main  reason  of  their  existence,  the  common  law 
basis  that  in  all  cases  under  similar  circumstances  charges  for  transport 
shall  be  reasonable  and  just,  and  that  all  unjust  discriminations  shall  be 
prevented. 

It  will  now  be  attempted  to  define  what  is  considered  to  be  the 
powers  and  limits  of  the  Australian  Commission.  As  the  name  indicates, 
it  has   no  powers  or  control  over  the  internal,  as   distinguished    from 


the  Inter-State,  business  of  any  State,  except,  of  course,  so  far  as  a  State 
should  by  any  action,  direct  or  indirect,  interfere  with  the  free  flow  of 
trade  and  commerce  in  any  other  State.  According  to  the  wording  of  the 
Constitution  Act,  the  powers  of  the  Commission  are  limited  to  adjudica- 
tion and  administration,  and  in  so  doing  its  members  will  find  ample  work. 
At  the  same  time,  to  be  entirely  effective,  it  must  be  alwa3-s  alert  and 
ready  to  detect  any  infringement  of  the  laws.  These  infringements,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the}'  can  take  place, 
ma\'  be  insidious  and  therefore  difficult  of  detection.  I  am  further  of 
opinion  that  to  successful!}-  carry  out  its  duties  a  certain  amount  of  execu- 
tive power  must  also  be  reposed  in  it.  But  this  is  the  utmost  limit.  It 
may  seek  a  certain  sliare  of  legislative  power,  but  this  should  not  under  any 
circumstances,  be  conceded. 

At  this  point,  and  to  show  clearly  what  is  meant  by  the  latter  remark, 
it  is  considered  that  tlie  making  of  a  fare  or  rate  for  tlie  carriage  of  passen- 
gers or  goods  is  practically  a  legislative  act,  and  consequently  a  powei- 
which  this  Commission  should  not  possess.  As  no  commission  or  other 
body  brought  into  existence  b}'  a  Parliament  should  possess,  or  even  share 
in  the  smallest  degree  equal  power  with  it,  so  this  Commission  should  not 
be  entrusted  with  even  the  shadow  of  legislative  power.  If  this  were 
possible,  then  it  might  also  usurp  the  functions  of  the  High  Court  of 
Australia,  which  it  is  really  designed  to  assist,  and  to  which  it  is  also  in 
the  nature  of  an  advisory  board. 

Endeavour  will  now  be  made  to  briefly  state  the  radical  differences 
between  the  proposed  Commission  here  and  similar  commissions  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  main  difterence  is  that  the  railways 
in  those  countries  are  owned  by  private  companies,  whilst  here  they  are 
State-owned  The  Commission  here  has  to  conserve  the  rights  of  State, 
while  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  the  conservation  of  the 
rights  of  individuals  is  the  chief  consideration.  The  principle  in  both 
cases,  however,  is  the  same.  As  has  been  pre^•iously  pointed  out,  what 
each  has  in  common  is  to  see  that  just  and  reasonable  rates,  in  all  cases 
nnder  similar  circumstance,  are  charged  to  all,  and  that  imjnst  discrimina- 
tions are  prevented.  In  Great  Britain  certain  control  of  the  means  of 
transport  is  given  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances  to  two  bodies — 
the  Board  of  Trade  (railway  department)  and  the  Railway  Commissioners. 
The  latter  body  is  on  similar  lines  to  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States.  The  former  is  almost  solely  an  investigating 
body. 

It  will,  therefore,  it  is  now  thought,  be  obvious  that,  as  the  railways 
are  the  principal  means  of  transport  here  between  the  States,  the  main 
duties  of  the  commission  will  be  in  connection  with  tlicm,  and  hence  the 
interest  the  whole  commmiity  should  have  in  its  administration. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  remarked  that  althought  it  has  not  vet  been 
decided  to  federalise  the  railways,  that  important  step  will,  no  doubt,  be 
taken  in  the  near  future,  and  then  it  is  probable  the  position  of  this  com- 
mission will  be  considerably  affected. 

In  this  brief  article  only  a  slight  sketch  of  the  subject  has  been  sub- 
mitted with  the  knowledge  that  a  future  opportunity  will  be  afforded  of 
dealing  more  exhaustively  with  its  various  and  important  points. 

{To   be   Continued.) 


The  Anglo=Saxon  :    His  Duty  and    his 
Destiny. 


The  very  able,  and  truly  statesmanlike  lecture  upon  the  above  subjecti 
which  was  delivered  before  the  Institute  of  Bankers  of  New  South  Wales,  by 
ColonelBell — then  Unite<l  States  Consul  for  that  Colony — in  .July,  calls  for  a 
much  wider  Australian  hearing  than  it  has  yet  received  ;  and  although  we 
gave  our  readers  a  brief  outline  of  its  contents  in  the  July  number  of  this 
Jlagazine,  we  feel  justified  in  again  turning  to  its  many  pregnant,  forcible 
passages,  and  thus  giving  them,  so  to  speak,  a  wider  wing  than  they  have 
yet  enjoyed  through  the  medium  of  the  Press  of  the  particular  colony  in 
which  they  were  uttered. 

Dealing,  first,  with  the  very  logical  and  practical  spirit  which  is  so 
rapidly  pervading  every  department  of  political  activity,  and  supplanting 
the  trustful  "  Lest  we  forget"  spirit  of  the  Kipling  school,  the  lecturer 
lays  the  following  basis  for  his  subsequent  reasoning  : — 

"  This  is  an  entirely  practical  age,  an  age  in  which  men  and  com- 
munities and  nations  rely  upon  themselves.  We  stand  at  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era.  The  age  of  savagery,  of  superstition,  and  largel}-  of  faith,  has 
gone ;  and  we  live  in  the  realm  of  reality  and  the  reign  of  reason.  We 
consult  not  the  oracles  ;  we  list  not  to  the  prophets  ;  we  appeal  but 
sparingl}'  to  the  Deities  ;  but  we  rea-son  from   cause  to  effect." 

"There  is  no  more  supernatural — I  mean  the  supernatural  is  only  the 
natural  we  have  not  yet  learned.  We  are  guided  entirely  by  the  experience 
and  observation  of  the  past,  and  all  our  hopes  and  plans  and  calculations 
for  the  future  are  based  upon  reason  ;  which  only  means  an  application  of 
past  experience  to  future  emergencies.  I  will  assume  that  the  theory  of 
evolution  is  as  well  established  as  the  laws  of  gravitation  ;  for  only  upon 
that  hypothesis  can  we  reason  from  cause  to  effect." 

Colonel  Bell  considers  that  the  world  is  just  now  at  one  of  the  most 
notable  milestones  of  its  history  :  one  which  will  mark  a  distinct  departure 
in  the  development  of  certain  races.  "To  my  mind,"  he  says,  "all 
thinking  men  agree  that  we  are  nearing  a  crucial  point  in  our  civilisation. 
A  new  era  dawns  upon  the  world  ;  and  the  old  order  of  things,  however 
hallowed  by  time,  however  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  must 
give  way  ;    for  they  have  become  but  rusty  fetters  that   chafe   the  brain 

and  muscle  of  modern  men This  is  a  glorious  age,  an  age  that 

has  done  more  to  free  the    world  than  any  preceding  thousand  years  in 
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hiBtorj-.  The  present  civilisation  i,  a  beautiful  fact;  it  is  a  wand 
realization  of  the  dreams  of  all  who  sleep  in  t ho  .ilenl  cenietorila  o  tl  e 
past.  This  civilisation  is  a  result  of  centuries  of  struggle,  an  Tffect  of 
myriads  of  causes.  sb'"  >   ""  ouuii  oi 

Heconsiders  too,  that  amid  all  this  endless  struggle  of  peoples  and 
races   that  splendid   hybrid,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  occupitf's''a  foremost  pl.t,' 

W  ell,  most  conspicuous  by  his  tireless  energy,  by  his  matchless  nc  ie^: 
men  s,  by  his  apparen  capacity  stands  in  this  conspicuous  age  t he  s  urdv 
Anglo-Saxon;  and  If  he  is  worthy  the  position  he  'now  occupies,  ho  mi 
grave  responsibilities  to  meet,  stupendous  duties  to  perforin  •  ami  if  lo 
proves  equal  to  his  responsibilities,  and  performs  well  liis  duties,  a  grand 
destiny  awaits  hira.  '       tS'""" 

And  again,  as  to  the  prospect.  "  Let  us  inquire.  Does  the  Anclo- 
bax-on  legitimately  occupy  his  present  exalted  position  ?  and  are  wc 
justified  in  the  hope  that  he  will  prove  equal  to  the  pressing  emergencies 
of   the   future?    and   does   he    deserve    the  confirlence   of  an     exMctant 


world  ?" 


Speaking  of  the  recognition  of  those  obligations  that  rest  upon  the 
Anglo-Sa.xou,  the  lecturer  continues  :  "  With  more  correct  conceptions  of 
nature-the  true  measure  of  civiUsation-have  come  higher  conceptions  of 
human  duty,  and  broader  conceptions  of  human  rights.  In  the  sublime 
eloquence  of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence,  '  the  right  to 
life,  liberty,  and  tlie  pursiut  of  happiness,'  if  not  expressed  or  understood 
IS  vaguely  fet  a.s  the  birthright  of  all  humanity.  Applying  thi.s  test  to 
modern  civilization:  upon  who.se  shoulders  should  I  he  "more  than  royal 
mantle  tall  ?  An  appeal  to  the  enlightened  conscience  of  the  age  would 
readily  reply  :  The  bold  Anglo-Saxon  !  " 

"  As  under  Anglo-Saxon  sway  the  people  are  the  source  of  all  power 
the  rights  of  each  is  the  interest  of  all ;  the  law,  with  unbribed  impar- 
tiality, checks  or  protects  the  strongest  and  the  weakest  of  the  land 
Under  Anglo-Saxon  sway,  the  citizen  is  the  most  potent  factor  in  society 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  Government.  Under  Ancdo-Saxon  sway 
the  Goddess  of  .Justice  is  firm  but  benign  :  she  is  lilind  to  creed,  to  colour 
to  race,  to  birth,  to  rank,  to  wealth  and  position."  ' 

Colonel  Bell  then  asks  whether  there  was  ever  another  race  or  rule 
under  whose  laws  so  many  of  the  yearnings  of  humanity  could  find 
realization.  "Extending  over  one-fifth  of  the  land  of  the  globe,  there  is 
liberty,  toleration,  security,  prosperity,  and  a  uniform  purpose  to  promote 
peace  and  prosperity ;  for  there  abides,  under  the  laws  of  his  own  making, 
the  brave  but  magnanimous,  the  stubborn  but  generous,  the  tenaciiius 
but  tolerant,  the  selfish  but  just,  Anglo-Saxon." 

The  lecturer  next  inquires  as  to  the  racial  source  :  "Whence  came 
this  pretentious  Anglo-Saxon  ? "  and  thus  he  answers  his  own  question. 
"  The  Anglo-Saxon  race,  as  much  as  the  jelly-fish,  the  bison  or  the  whale, 
is  a  product  of  past  causes  ;  and  if  we  are  able  to  reproduce  him  by  a 
series  of  enquiries,  we  may  determine  his  fitness  for  the  future.  "We 
demand  much  of  him  ;  but  let  us  inquire  whether  he  has  the  fibre  in  his 
nature  to  justify  our  expectations.  Of  course  this  depends  largely  upon 
the  ancestral  stock,  but  more  upon  the  character  of  his  developments,  as 
influenced  by  environment,  through  long  periods  of  time."  And  he  makes 
this  notable  observation,  that  "The  world's  colonisers,  and  the  world's 
eivilisers,  too,  have  always  inhaliited  islands,  or  the  shores  of  narrow  or 
crossable  seas.  Here  is  where  the  Anglo-Saxon  comes  in  " ;  and  he 
reasons  it  out  thus:  "Commerce  is  the  basis  of  civilisation,  and  the 
commercial  traveller  is  the  mightiest  raissionarj-  the  world  ever  knew. 
All  the  energies  in  human  nature  have  found  their  development  in  the 
efforts  to  satisfy  human  wants  The  man  or  the  nation  tliat  has  done  most 
for  commerce,  has  done  most  for  civilisation  ;  and  as  the  ship  is  superior 
to  the  camel  as  a  means  of  travel  or  transportation,  so  have  the  maritime 
peoples  been  superior  to  inter-continental  people  in  the  spread  and  progress 
of  civilisation." 

From  this  stage  the  lecturer  proceeds  to  trace  the  historj-  of  this 
"pretentious"  Anglo-Saxon  from  his  prototype,  the  Phoenician.  In  fact, 
he  speaks  of  the  British  as  the  "modern  Phcenicians  ;"  and  then  we  have  a 
sort  of  analysis  of  the  national  character  of  several  of  the  one-time 
powerful  peoples  and  colonisers — Great  Britain's  rivals. 

"The  Portuguese  were  too  homogenous.  They  looked,  thought, 
acted,  and  toiled,  alike,  as  peas.  They  worked  well  in  a  groove  ;  but  in 
a  transitory  state,  with  new,  untried,  and  startling  conditions  confronting 
them  ;  the}-  were  unable  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  demands  of  their 
changed  environment.  They  have  fallen  by  the  wayside.  The  Dutch 
followed  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  greater  adventurers,  and,  having 
played  a  glorious  part  in  the  field  of  discovery,  established  themselves  in 
many  distant  portions  of  the  world  ;  but  while  thej-  are  a  thrifty-  race, 
virile  and  tenacious  as  inhabitants,  their  strength  is  in  their  self-approval  : 
their  tenacity  is  in  doggedl}'  preserving  inherited  customs,  manners, 
faults,  and  methods.  Not  because  they  are  unable,  but  because  they  arc 
unwilling  to  adjust  theULselves  to  the  new  order  of  things,  do  the}'  resolu- 
tely but  quite  naturally  fall  behind  as  colonisers." 

"  Then  comes  Spain,  the  most  daring  e.xplorer.  the  most  conscience- 
less robber,  the  most  extensive  coloniser,  and  the  most  disappointing 
civiliser  the  world  ever  knew.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  casual  observer  would  have  predicted  that  Spain  was  destined 
to  overshadow  the  world  ;  and  that,  through  her  language  and  religion,  a 
newer,  if  not  a  grander  civilisation  was  soon  to  appear  in  the  w-estern 
hemisphere.  But  alas  for  human  expectations.  Spain,  while  in  the 
zenith  of  her  glory,  was  rotten  at  the  core,  as  microbes  of  ruin  were  rapidly 
multipl3'ing  in  her  haughty  fibre." 

"  Where,"  he  asks,  in  a  sort  of  soliliquy  upon  the  long-past  histories  of 
these  countries  and  their  greatness—"  Where  are  all  these  glories  now  ?  In 
a  transitionary  period,  urged  on  by  the  expiring  theory  of  the  old  regime, 
Spain  burst  forth  into  a  brilliancy  never  before  eijualled :  but,  meteor- 
like, her  course  was  soon  run  ;   for  in  tw-o   hundred   years  she   has   not 
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oncc-gient  natioiiK?      This   m  |,ow   Colonel    Hell   ».i,werH  the   question: 

maiked  defect  m  the  iii.lnidual  unit,  .u,  compared  with  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
As  an  organiKe.l  force,  the  I'h.eiiiciaiis.  the  Gi-eek«.  Ilie  Homans,  the 
VenetiaiiH,  and  (.eiioese,  were  mat.hleK«  in  th.-ir  varie.1  npheres.  but  their 
strength  was  ,,,  servile  otwdicncc  to  n  central  authority.  Til-  niass  was 
powerful,  but  the  unit  was  weak-in  his  lack  of  sclfrelianeo.  There  was 
no  individual  initiative." 

And  speaking  particularly  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  he  says  that  •'  thev 
niay  be  considered  together.  In  tlu.„e  coui.liies  the  people  are  ui, 
liomogeiieous.  1 ,.  my  iniii.l,  ihey  have  both  lia.lilioiial  and  la.  iai  defects 
tsy  more  than  two  thousan.l  yejirs  of  mental  .serfdom.  Ihey  have  assuniwl 
ameiital  type  so  hrnily  fixed  that  only  the  shock  of  a  p.jwerful  idea,  thai 
wouhl  break  tho  thread  of  tradition,  wmilil  arouse  them  from  their  ancient 
stupor. 

Colonel  Bell  next  pi'occods  to  apply  the  "  lessons  Ijorrowed  from  the 
long  buried  ages. 

"It  is  so  easy  to  mistake  coincidence  for  caugti,  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
assume  tiiat  the  present  pre-eminent  position  of  our  race  is  baaed  upon 
merit. "  • 

The  lecturer  then  deals  with  the  early  Britons,  in  the  barbarous  stage 
ot  their  history.  "  At  the  opening  of  the'Cliristian  era.  there  dwelt  upon 
what  IS  now  known  as  the  British  Isles-a  country  destined  by  the  future 
progress  of  the  world  to  become  the  great  centre  of  traffic  And  civilisa- 
tion-a  few  sturdy,  invincible  tribes  of  men,  who  had  passed  the  stage  of 
what  was  then  termed  barbarism,  before  Ca-sar's  coniMicst,  ."1  n.r.'^ 

"  These  islanders  were  chiefly  of  a  Ull,  handsome,  fair-haire.!,  and  light- 
skiiined  race,  so  warlike  and  uncon.iuerable  that  4<K»  years  of  Roman 
occiipation  left  little  impression  upon  the  people,  their  laws,  their  customs, 
<ir  tlicir  manners.  These  people  were  as  virile  a-s  their  soil  was  fertile, 
and,  like  the  climate,  they  were  matter-of-fact  and  almost  gloomv  in  their 
dispositions.  This  was  the  original  stock  upon  which  the  comiiig  Briton 
was  grafted. 

And  he  proceeds  to  show  how  tho  British  national  character  wa« 
evolve<l.  "  When  Rome— because  of  heart  failure— withdrew,  the  natives, 
the  Celts,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  tho  like,  reasserted  themselves  ;  but  8(Km  came 
other  daring  tribes  from  the  '  water-front '  of  other  lan<ls,  in  such  numbers 
and  with  such  impetuosity  :us  to  change  the  social  structure  of  the  countr}'. 
They  were  the  Angles,  the  .Jutes,  anil  the  Saxons,  and  this  mixture  in 
Kngland  produced  the  Anglo-Saxon.  These  immigrants  were  innurcd  to 
maritime  life,  and  many  of  them  to  piratical  strife  But  they  came  to 
stay ;  and  from  these  we  inherit  our  staving  (|ualitics.  They  came  as 
colonists,  to  build,  and  not  to  destroy  ;  'to  possess,  but  not  to  enslave. 
Later  came  the  Danes,  and  like  all  teutonic  tribes,  they,  too,  came  to 
stay.  Here,  then,  in  an  island  home,  was  developed  a  striingc  mixture  of 
many  sturdy  peoples.  All  the  newcomers,  the  '  outlanders.'  as  (Join  Paul 
would  call  them,  were  Teutons,  while  the  ba-sis  was  mostly  Celtic,  and 
Irish,  Scot,  or,  when  mixed  and  shaken  up,  Anglo-.Saxoii— the  most 
sturdy,  stubborn,  tenacious  and  \-irile  stock  that  ever  inhabitcrl  the 
globe. " 

Colonel  Bell  may  «cll  exclaim  :  "  What  a  happy  mixture  !  "  And  he 
thus  continues :  "  The  Irish  may  not  be  great  philosophei-s,  the  .Scotch 
great  orators,  or  the  English  grea't  humourists,  but  cross  them,  and  in  the 
'  Anglo-Saxon  '  all  are  found  in  a  high  degree.  Here  comes  the  diversity 
— the  many-sided  man." 

The  following  passage  summarizes  the  historical  result  :  — 

"Then  we  see  this  strangely-crossed  and  greatly  ilivcrsified  stock, 
with  a  peculiarly  marke<l  individuality  in  its  units,  inhabiting  islands  in 
crossable  sejis,  with  climate  suggesting  earnestness,  almost  to  gloomliness, 
and  natural  productions  suggesting  loil,  and  the  effects  of  unerring  nature, 
resulting  in  the  development  of  a  maritime  and  commercial  people,  as  truly 
as  if  in  the  fulfilment  of  divine  prophecy. 

"  But  nature  never  hurries.  Civilisation  cannot  lie  built,  it  must 
grow;  and  while  the  luxuriance  or  tardiness  of  its  growth  must  depend 
largely  upon  the  seed  and  the  suitableness  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  sown, 
time  will  only  prepare  the  harvest.  The  mental  force,  like  the  physical 
power,  is  a  matter  of  evolution  ;  its  nutrition  is  experience  througli  the 
energy  of  physical  impressions." 

Here  follows  a  condensed  historj-  of  Kngland,  which  we  cannot  set  out 
at  length.  In  it  we  are  told,  "How  monarchs  had  to  compromise  with 
nobles,  how  nobles  fought  restrictive  measures,  how  barons  were  forced  to 
rely  upon  the  _\eomanry  until  the  yeoman  learned  his  own  value  :  how 
each  sturdy,  stul)borii  unit  of  .society  asserteil.  in  some  way.  his  rights 
against  all  authority  ;  how  the  most  powerful  were  compelled  to  res|iect 
the  customs  of  the  people,  and  how  the  lowest  resented  all  encrofichments 
upon  their  established  privileges." 

Colonel  Bell  obviously  traces  the  cardinal  successes  of  the  British  race 
to  the  secret  .spring  of  individual  freedom,  and  thereby  pronounces  himself 
a  sound  individualist  ;  for  he  siiys  that  "  In  vcr}'  early  times  local  customs, 
local  usages,  in  fact  a  system  of  local  self-government,  was  so  firmly 
established,  that  even  the  Xorman  Duke  himself  thought  it  wiser  to  con- 
ciliate and  modify  than  to  destroy  existing  conditions.  The  arbitrary 
Henry  ^'III.  appealed  for  the  support  of  the  people  ;  and  William  III.  to 
the  people's  Parliament. "  And  the  lectureradds  :  "  Wliateverthesocial  rank 
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or  position,  there  was  a  feeling  of  individual  importance  in  every  breast, 
there  was  a  consciousness  of  personal  worth,  a  readiness  to  assert  a  per- 
sonal riglit. 

"  Every  sturdy  Briton  was  an  entity— an  individual  unit  of  society." 
The  influence  of  tlie  Church  is  next  passed  in  review-,  and  the  Church's 
history  and  its  most  significant  cliaracteristics  and  changes  are  discussed. 

"For  the  last  two  hundred  yeai-s  England  has  not  built  a  great 
cathedral,  but  during  that  period  slie  lias  built  many  modest  churches,  and 
school-houses,  and  homes,  and  factories,  and  ships  ;  and  during  that 
period  she  has  increased  her  population  from  si-x  to  about  thirty  million 
souls  ;  while  she  has  become  the  most  civilised,  wealthy,  and  progressive 
monarchy  the  world  ever  knew." 

The  diversion  of  tiiat  small  group  of  people — the  subject  of  painters 
and  liistorians  in  our  own  day  :  tliat  group  which  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  American  people,  is  then  dealt  with,  as  being  pertinent  to  an  inquiry  as  to 
how  the  Anglo-.Saxon  race,  "  radiating  from  these  small  islands,  has  erected 
its  peerless  Empire.'' 

The  lecturer  askshis  audience  to  remember  that "  While  Britain  planted 
her  first  colon}-  in  Xorth  America  in  1607,  little  remains  of  her  efforts  during 
that  century,  pleasing  to  the  American  at  least,  save  the  names  of  Sir 
Walter  Rareigh,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  Sir  Humphrey  (Gilbert.  '•  You 
know,"  he  adds,  in  a  sort  of  aside;  "I  am  an  American.  lam  glad 
of  it,  though,  of  course,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  I 
was  not  consulted.  Then,  back  of  that,  I  am  Anglo-Saxon.  I  am 
glad  of  that  also,  yet  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  either.  Of 
course,  you  know  we  are  very  proud  of  America.  We  think  it  is 
the  grandest  country  ever  given  Ijy  God  to  His  children— a  country'  saved 
through  all  the  progressive  ages  of  the  world  for  a  new  experiment  in 
human  government." 

Like  a  true  American,  Colonel  Bell  is  anxious  to  impress  upon  his 
audience  the  magnitude  of  American  aflFairs,  telling  them  that  "  We  have 
more  miles  of  railwaj-,  telegraph  and  telephone  ;  more  school-houses  and 
churches,  more  teachers  and  preachers,  more  newspapers  and  magazines, 
more  farms  and  w-orkshops,  more  house-owners  and  voters  ; ''  but  adding 
to  liis  boasted  category-  of  that  country's  possessions,  with  a  pleasing  touch 
of  irony  which  makes  us  forgive  him  for  the  boastful  part  of  his  sentence, 
"  higher  buildings  and  higher  laxci  than  any  other  people  on  the  globe." 

We  all  know  what  a  great  country  North  America  is,  and  we  will 
accept  that  proposition  from  the  lecturer  without  further  proof.  He  may 
well  exclaim,  however,  "  Had  our  country  been  settled  by  a  Spanish 
instead  of  by  a  British  people,  wliat  w-ould  she  have  been  to-day  ? "  He 
adds,  as  w-e  shoxddall  do,  ''The  thought  is  revolting." 

From  this  point  in  his  lecture  he  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that 
America  and  England  "  are  two  nations,  tw-o  governments,"  but  that 
"  our  two  countries  are  one  as  a  race."  He  meets  the  objection  of  those 
' '  gentlemen  wlio  mistake  dyspepsia  for  piety,  and  animosity  for  patriotism, 
by  asserting  that  the  Americans  are  not  Anglo-Saxons ''  in  these  w-ords  : 
"The  basis  was  'British,'  and  if  Anglo-Saxon  means  anything  now,  it 
means  British.  The  American  colonies  were  British.  .  .  .  America 
is  much  more  British,  than  the  Britons  are  Anglo  or  Saxon,  or  both."  ."^nd 
he  proceeds  to  prove  his  proposition  in  the  following  words  :  "  The  basis, 
as  I  tell  you,  was  Anglo-Saxon.  Well,  since  I  appeared  in  America,  over 
six  million  British  people  ha\e  immigrated  into  the  United  States  to 
thicken  the  blood  of  the  old  stock  ;  w-hile  at  least  nine-tenths  of  all  other 
immigrants  were  of  German  or  Teutonic  blood." 

Dealing  with  the  modern  spirit  of  mutual  goodwill  between  England 
and  America,  which  has  of  late  been  so  frequently  demonstrated  in  both 
countries  -more  significantly  perhaps,  as  far  as  the  people  are  concerned, 
by  the  repeated  intertwining  of  the  two  national  flags  in  music  halls  and 
other  popular  places  of  amusement — he  proceeds  to  say  :  "  We  are  con- 
stantly assured,  by  a  class  of  journals  and  writers  who  have  to  bid  low  to 
get  a  hearing,  that  Americans  are  in  sympathy  with  Britain's  enemies. 
While  most  of  these  comments  are  too  ridiculous  to  merit  reply,  they  are 
too  provoking  to  be  amusing.  Naturally  Americans  sympathise  with  the 
weak  against  the  strong,  with  the  oppressed  against  "the  oppressor,  w-ith 
a  republic  against  a  monarchy.  But  Britain  has  show-n  the  world  that  a 
people  may  be  very  free  under  the  forms  of  monarchy  ;  while  there  are 
many  examples  of  gi-eat  oppression  under  the  forms  of  republic.  Educated 
Americans  seeks  not  for  form,  but  for  substance. 

"  The  educated  American  knows  that  British  expansion  means  indus- 
trial and  commercial  expansion  ;  and  that  he  has  a  standing  invitation  to 
participate  equally  in  the  advantages  of  her  conquests. 

"  England  has  more  of  her  surplus  capital  invested  in  United  States 
than  in  all  her  own  colonies  or  dependencies  ;  and  we  sell  more  of  our 
principal  products  to  the  British  than  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world  com- 
bined.    Talk  is  cheap,  but  these  bonds  give  to  sentiment  validity." 

Colonel  Bell  recognises,  as  every  thinking  man  and  woman  must  do  at 
the  present  juncture  of  the  world's  history,  that  we  have  arrived  at  a 
period  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  by  reason  of  the  fundamental  character 
of  Its  governnig  institutions,  must  henceforth  stand  apart,  in  the  direction 
of  Its  developments,  from  most  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe.  He  puts 
his  thought  in  the  following  forcible  words:  "The  ways  are  parted 
between  continental  Europe  and  Britain.  Every  loyal  royalist  of  the  old 
regime,  hates  Britain  very  cordially.  Monarchy  might  forgive  a  republic 
for  elevating  her  'common  people,'  but  to  outrage  the  divine  institutions 
of  monarchy,  by  liberating  the  body  and  the  brain  of  the  common  herd, 
will  never  be  forgiven  by  those  anchored  to  the  putrid  past.  The  progress, 
the  prosperity,  the  liberty  and  the  enlightenment  of  tJie  people,  under  the 
British  monarchy,  has  more  profoundly  disturbed  the  old  order  of  things 
than  any  previous  influence  recorded  in  history.  Europe  hates  Britain  for 
her  moral  greatness,  and  fears  her  for  her  moral  and  physical  power. —I  am 
sorry  that  I  have  been  convinced  tliat  some  Britishers  liate  my  country  for 
the  same  unholy  reasons.— In  this  our  race  stands  isolated.  The  lovers  of 
the  old  regime  hate  us  for  our  progress,  and  fear  us  for  our  power.     Know- 


ing how  they  would  use  such  strength,  they  can't  know  we  would  use  it 
differently.  Our  success  has  vastly  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  divine 
mission  of  ruling,  and  they  pray  to  their  ancient  gods  for  our  humiliation. 
But  they  hate  Britain  even  worse  than  the}-  hate  America." 

He  asks  too  :  "  Who  are  Britain's  natural  allies  ?  "  and  he  answers  : 
"  Only  the  nation  that  does  not  envy  lier  greatness  :  that  is  not  jealous  of 
her  prosperity  ;  has  no  fear  of  her  power,  and  w-hose  only  interest,  hope, 
and  aspiration,  are  identical  with  those  of  her  people.  Furtlier,  the  nation 
who  sprang  from  Britain's  loins,  who  inherited  the  choicest  of  her 
traditions,  and  w-hose  ni  rthods  also,  are  kindred  to  her  own,  is  naturally 
her  friend  and  ally." 

The  following  passage  well  expresses  Colonel  Bell's  estimate  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  people  as  colonisers  : — '  Our  race  is  really  the  first  successful 
coloniser  the  world  ever  knew,  as  she  was  the  first  to  establish  colonies  on 
the  broad  principles  of  enliglitened  justice,  for  the  benefits  of  the  colonists 
themselves.  When  Britain  plants  a  colony,  it  takes  root  and  grow-s  ;  and 
when  Johnny  Bull  puts  down  his  No.  1'2  boots,  his  tracks  are  never 
obliterated.  Britain  has  some  forty-five  dependencies,  and  the  most 
oppressed  of  all  who  obey  her  laws  are  more  free  tiian  the  most  favoured 
subject  of  the  most  liberal  monarchy  of  continental  Europe. 

"  These  colonies  are  scattered  over  the  entire  globe  ;  they  cover  near  a 
fifth  of  the  dry  land  of  tlifi  earth  ;  they  include  near  onc-fiftli  of  the  human 
race  ;  and  nearly  all  are  self-governing,  paj-ing  no  tribute  to  a  foreign 
master.  The  world  never  beheld  so  unique  a  spectacle.  The  islander,  the 
mariner,  the  merchant,  has  become  the  world's  civiliser  ;  for  Britain  has 
done  more  to  emancipate,  to  elevate,  to  free  and  to  civilise  the  human  race 
than  any  other  nation  that  ever  inhabited  the  globe." 

And  the  following  passage  expresses  shortly  the  lecturer's  opinion  as 
to  the  principal  causes  of  the  failure  of  other  nations  as  colonisers  : — 
"Nearly  all  continental  colonies  are  robbed  by  officials,  as  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines  were  for  three  hundred  years. 

"  The  French  colonies  are  'colonised  '  by  officials,  ruled  from  France  ; 
and  they  are  enormously  expensive  to  the  home  taxpayers.  Not  one  is 
self-sustaining,  and  some  of  them  have  ten  oflicials  for  every  '  colonist.' 
The  German  colonies  are  little  better.  The  German  is  a  good  colonist,  but 
a  bad  coloniser.  Usually  foreign  colonies  are  overrun  with  insolent 
officials  sent  to  fleece  them.  France  has  small  colonies  witli  more  carpet- 
bag officials  than  Britain  keeps  in  India,  with  200  million  people.  In  one 
colony,  with  but  a  few  hundred  colonists,  she  keeps  over  tw-o  hundred  paid 
officials  ;  while  Britain  sends  but  one  to  Canada,  with  a  population  of  five 
millions,  and  will  soon  send  but  one  to  all  Australia,  with  nearly  a  like 
population." 

And  he  adds  this  testimonj-  to  the  colonising  purposes  of  Great 
Britain — that  "  she  establishes  colonies  for  the  spread  of  commerce  and 
civilisation,  w-hile  the  continental  centres  estiblish  them  for  objects  of 
plunder  :  for  Germanj-  has  more  officials  in  Samoa  than  Britain  has  in 
half  a  dozen  great  colonies." 

Here  is  a  short  summary,  in  Colonel  Bell's  own  words,  of  the  fate  that 
awaits  the  colonising  efforts  of  several  once-powerful  nations  :  "Portugal's 
colonies  are  gone  or  useless  ;  Holland's  are  moribund  or  crystallised  ;  the 
French  colonies  are  nourished  from  the  mother's  bottle,  and  the  German 
colonies  are  a  most  disappointing  factor  on  the  ledger  ;  while  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  colonies  '  flourish  like  a  green  bay  tree.'" 

The  lecturer  finally  asks  why  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  won  the  race  so 
easily  in  these  great  competitions.  He  thinks  it  "  plain  enough."  "We 
are,"  he  says,  "  a  mixed  and  many-sided  people,  witli  ver}'  positive  traits. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  is  an  'all-round  man.'  He  may  not  be  the  greatest 
poet,  the  greatest  painter,  author,  diplomat,  scientist,  theologian,  states- 
man, or,  possibly,  soldier,  but  he  is  the  greatest  man.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
works  in  no  groove.  He  has  assumed  no  fixed  t\-pe.  He  can  adjust  him- 
self to  any  climate,  to  any  industry,  to  any  conditions.  He  neither  thinks 
nor  acts  bj'  rule.  He  is  eternally  dissatisfied.  He  is  not  so  much  a  critic 
or  fault-finder  as  he  is  an  enquirer  or  improver.  He  wants  the  newest, 
the  best,  the  most  beautiful  and  effective  thing.  Not  the  race,  not  the 
nation,  not  the  government,  but  the  individual  moulds,  and  makes,  and 
moves  Anglo-.Saxon  society.  He  may  stand  alone,  but  he  stands  firm.  He 
may  be  religious,  but  his  faith  is  in  his  '  work.'  He  prajs,  but  he  goes  for 
the  answer,  as  though  he  mistrusted  the  messenger.  He  has  supreme  faith 
in  himself,  and  in  his  cause.  He  often  acts  without  deliberation,  but  even 
then  he  acts  with  the  tenacity  of  a  medieval  martyr.  Whether  he  works, 
or  fights,  or  plays,  he  floes  it  with  a  dogged  determination  to  win." 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  a  man  of  Colonel  Bell's  know-ledge  and  power, 
of  cosmopolitan  grasp,  and  great  ability  for  the  generalisation  of  universal 
truths,  has  formed  so  strong  a  conviction  as  to  the  potency  of  individual 
freedom  as  a  factor  in  Anglo-Saxon  greatness.  He  considers  that ' '  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  no  despot,  or  emperor,  or  king,  or 
parliament,  or  congress,  can  guiile  a  people  as  wisely  as  tliey  will  guide 
themselves,  if  each  unit  is  left  free  to  strive  unhampered  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  own  happiness.  In  spite  of  all  the  teachings  of  all  the  past,  the  more 
free  and  intelligent  the  individnal,  the  more  wise,  brave,  and  ett'ective  is 
the  collective  action.  As  is  the  decision  of  this  contest,  so  will  the  indi- 
vidual of  the  future  be  slave  or  master,  the  subject  or  the  source  of  power. 
Shall  the  w-orld  be  ruled  by  a  chance  master  ?  Or  shall  it  rule  itself  by  co- 
operative action  ?  Then,  as  a  force  for  1  he  production  of  men  most  'fit' 
and  suitable  to  survive,  the  two  systems  of  government  are  on  trial. 
Through  the  free  plaj-  of  individual  choice  and  co-op(^rative  effort  our 
achievements  during  the  century  pale  the  lustre  of  the  world's  authentic 
history." 

There  is  so  much  that  we  shouUl  like  to  repeat,  in  Colonel  Bell's  analysis 
of  the  elements  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  character,  that  we  should  exceed  our 
limits  if  we  were  to  yield  to  the  temptation  to  quote  him  :  and  on  that  head 
we  can  only  refer  our  readers,  whose  appetites  we  have  whetted,  to  the 
journal  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers  of  New  South  Wales,  to  read  the  whole 
lecture  for  themselves. 


October,  1900. 
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The  Constitution  of   the  Australian 
Commonwealth— A  Review. 


1  hose  observers  of  the  AnglcSaxori  national  cli.iractei--.is  it  shown 
Itself  under  the  varying  influences  of  climate  au.l  environment  in  the 
outlying  parts  ut  the  British  Empire-have  been  ahea.lv  atfonled  con- 
vincing evidence  ot  an  unfailing  physical  vigour  and  racial  pri.le,  as 
exhibited  m  the  universal  ami  spontaneous  response  to  the  re'cnt  call 
of  the  mother  land.  The  same  onlookers  niav  still  be  cuii.ms-for 
Australia  is  at  present  much  in  evidence— as  to  thi  effect  of  such  influences 
on  the  intellectual  vigour  of  their  scattered  fellowcitizens,  many  of  whose 
lives,  as  also  those  of  then-  parents  and  L'l-and-parents  before  tbeni,  have 
been  spent  under  a  tropical  sun.  and  amid  the  surroundin.'s  of  a  far  from 
complete  civilisation.  But  in  that  regard  also,  all  doulits  woul.l  have  been 
removed  had  they  but  witnessed  on  the  spot  tlie  ready  and  complete  .'rasp 
of  the  new  and  complex  scheme  of  national  governmeiit  which  was  involved 
in  the  accomplishment  of  Australian  union.  It  nia\-  now  be  safely  averred, 
in  regard  to  tlie  Australian  people,  that,  so  far,  neither  climate  nor 
environment  has  produced  in  them  any  noticeable  deterioration  of  either  a 
physical  or  intellectual  character ;  and  it  may  be  confidently  assumed  that 
when  the  tune  and  circumstances  make  the  demand,  a  sufficient  numl)tr  of 
men  of  power  and  influence,  not  inferior  to  those  who  appeared  at  a 
corresponding  period  in  American  history,  will  be  forthcoming  to  comiuct 
the  great  and  complex  political  machinery  through  all  its  earlier  trials. 

The  adoption  of  a  constitution  such  as  that  which  is  embodied  in  the 
Commonwealth  Act— made  up,  as  it  is,  of  contributions  from  all  the 
federal  constitutions  knowni  to  history,  so  far  as  they  commended  them- 
selves to  its  fra niers— carries  with  it,  as  more  or  less  Ijinding  authorities, 
the  legal  decisions  of  many  courts— American,  Canadian,  and  English- 
on  questions  of  interpretation  ;  and  this  fact  at  once  created  a  necessity 
for  some  comprehensive  treatise  in  which  the  history,  purpose,  and  most 
authoritative  rules  for  its  interpretation,  should  he  combined  for  the  use  of 
the  legal  practitioner,  and  the  edification  of  thinking  men  and  women, 
who,  though  not  of  the  legal  profession,  are  sufliciently  interested  in  the 
great  charter  under  which  they  and  the  millions  who  will  come  after  them 
are  to  live. 

And  here  we  have  a  notable  illustration  of  our  intellectual  vigour  as  a 
people,  and  an  interesting  example  of  the  federal  intertwining  of  intellec- 
tual effort  ;  for  almost  at  the  moment  of  the  new  constitution  coming  into 
operation,  two  members  of  the  legal  profession,  each  well  known  in  his 
particular  state,  are  producing  such  a  treatise,  on  a  scale,  and  of  a  liteiai'v 
and  legal  character,  that  would  not  do  discredit  to  the  reputations  of 
jurists  of  the  intellectual  calibre  of  (Jreenleaf,  Story,  or  Sumner,  of 
United  States  fame. 

The  exact  title  of  the  work  is  "  The  Annotated  Constitution  of  the 
Australian  Commonwealth,'"  by  John  Quick,  LL.D..  of  the  Victorian  Bar, 
and  Robert  Randolpli  Garran,  M.A..  of  the  New  South  Wales  Bar. 

Mr.  Quick  is  a  graduate  of  the  Melbourne  University,  and  Mr.  (iarran 
is  of  the  Sydney  University'.  The  former  was  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  colony  of  Victoria  in  the  National  Australasian  Comention  of 
1897-8  ;  and  Mr.  Garran  has  already  constituted  himself  an  authority  on 
the  subject  of  the  work  under  review  by  writing  another  work  of  some 
importance  called  "  The  Coming  Commonwealth,"  which  was  most  fa\'our- 
ably  reviewed  at  the  time  of  its  publication  by  The  Times. 

The  work  under  notice  is,  in  fact,  only  now  going  through  the  press  ; 
but  in  view  of  the  long  interval  which  must  elapse  before  we  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  reviewing  it  in  United  Austr.^lia  in  the  ordinary  way, 
we  liave  been  privileged  to  see  the  proof  sheets  in  the  author's  hands,  so  as 
to  give  our  readers  a  general  outline  of  its  contents  ;  and  we  shall  have 
other  opportunities  of  presenting  a  more  detailed  account  of  its  several 
divisions  in  our  future  issues. 

The  authors  have  not  confined  themselves  to  a  mere  technical  treat- 
ment of  the  constitution  itself,  but  have  embodied  under  an  earlier 
division — Historical  Introduction — a  complete  sketch  of  colonisation  in  its 
broadest  sense,  from  ancient  times  down  to  the  present  day  ;  and  that 
portion  of  the  book  will  be  found  as  interesting  to  the  general  reader  ns  to 
those  who  pursue  the  subject  with  professional  aims. 

The  work  opens,  under  the  title  of  Ancient  Colonies,  with  a  short 
account  of  the  Greek  States  and  the  Roman  Colonies. 

This  is  followed,  under  the  title  of  Moflern  Colonization,  by  a  inost 
interesting  account  of  all  the  early  voyagers  and  their  work,  written  in  a 
most  attractive  and  even  eloquent  manner. 

And  this  again  is  followed,  under  the  head  of  Colonial  Government  m 
Australasia,  by  a  series  of  short  constitutional  historical  sketches  of  eacli 
of  the  seven  colonies,  including  New  Zealand. 

Then  there  is  introduced,  under  the  title  of  The  Federal  Movement  in 
Australia,  a  detailed  account  of  the  evolution  of  the  scheme,  from_  the 
germ,  through  the  early  efforts  of  Earl  Grey,  Deas-Tliomson,  Went- 
worth,  and  Chas.  Gavan  Duffy,  on  to  its  final  and  completed  form. 

The  great  purpose  of  the  work  is,  however,  to  expound  the  Constitution 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  political  system  establi.sheil  by  it.  Ihis 
involves  a  historical  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  State  constituuons 
and  of  the  Federal  Constitution  itself,  a  discussion  of  the  federal  system, 
and  of  the  British  Parliamentary  institutions  from  which  our  own  are 
derived,  and,  lastly,  a  detailed  "analysis  of  each  clause  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  itself.  .  .        , 

The  book  when  completed  and  in  the  hands  of  the  public  will  consist  ol 
about  1000  pages,  royal  octavo.  The  first  250  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
Historical  Introduction  referred  to,  in  four  parts. 

The  text  of  the  Commonwealth  Act,  and  the  commentaries  on  every 
clause  of  the  Act  and  Constitution  occupy  two-thirds  of  the  whole  work. 
To  the  enacting  words  and  the  covering  clauses  are  appended  such  notes  on 


the  ParhumenUry  iimtitutionM  of  KiigUnd  hh  aro  necuasarv  for  the  under 
standing  of  the  Piirliunientniy  iniitilutionM  of  the  ConiiiumweMllli.  Kncli 
Hection  <.f  the  CoiiNlitutii>i>  in  followed  by  an  liistorical  note,  hhowiiiK 
the  origiii  of  the  elauw,  comparing  it  with  itimilar  proviitioiiH  in  other 
todeial  ConHtitutionH,  niid  tracing  im  liiHl^irv  through  the  variuim 
Conventions.  Then  follown  a  critical  uiittlv»in  of  the  provi«ioiiH  of  uaeli 
section  iiH  it  Htands,  with  referenc-  to  all  the  .\nioricaii,  Canndiaii,  English 
and  Colonial  ea»eH  which  thmw  light  upjii  its  interpretatiiMi.  The 
voluiiiinoiis  material  Hiimilicd  by  a  long  Keiic«  <.f  American  cnhliliitioiial 
ca.ses  IS  especially  valimlilc  in  interprtting  »imilar  woiil«  aii<l  pha.scN  in  tli<' 
■  onatitution  of  the  Commonwealth.  There  will  be  uii  index  of  Nome  lOlM) 
cji-ses  referred  to  in  the  lio<ly  of  the  work  ;  and  there  will  also  be  a  carefully 
compiled  alphabet iiail  Kul)je<t  index  to  the  whole  work. 

Thestructure  and  powein  of  the  Federal  Parliament  ;  the  jurimliciion 
of  the  Ftnleral  courts;  the  tinancial  elaiiHes  :  the  Kcileial  [KiwerH  witli 
regard  to  (commerce,  niilwavH.  and  navigiilioii  ;  the  functions  of  the 
Interstate  CoiiimiKsioii  ;  ami  many  other  subjects,  are  diwusKed  in  view  of 
the  light  thrown  upon  them  by  Aiin-rican  and  Canadian  preci.-dentB,  and 
with  a  view  to  assisting  not  only  lawyers  and  politicians,  but  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  working  of  tliciiewinstitulioiiiiof  the  Commonwealth, 
which  shouhl  be  every  thinking  citizen. 

The  liook  is  being  printeil  in  .Sydney,  aii  the  result  of  competitive 
lenders  ;  and  it  is  being  published  by  .\ngus  ami  RolicrlHon  in  Sydney. 
Iiy  Melville  and  Mullen  in  Mclboiiriie,  and  by  th.'  .\ustruliaii  lJ.xik 
Company  in  London.  It  is  rapidly  going  through'  the  press,  anil  shoulrl  1«; 
really  early  in   I)eceml)er.     It  will  cost  thirty-six  shillings. 

As  we  have  miid,  it  .will  be  our  pleasure  to" refer  in  Riil>sc(|uciit  issucH  tii 
the  contents  of  the  work  :  but  in  the  meantime  we  can  sav  that  it  is 
an  unilertaking  which  will  do  credit  to  its  authors,  as  also  to  'the  literary 
and  legal  reputation  of  the  Australian  Colonies. 


The  Australasian  Roman  Catholic 
Congress  :  Its  Purposes  and   its   Results. 


The  assemi)ling  ot  the  Australasian  Koman  Catholic  CongresH  in 
Sydney,  on  September  10,  may  be  reganled  ns  a  fitting  result  of  the  broad, 
liberalising  spirit  which  wa-s  broiiglit  into  existence  by  the  widespread 
advocacy  of  Australa.sian  Federation.  It  is,  for  many  rea-sons,  an  event  of 
first  importance.  The  widely  representative  character  of  the  gathering, 
which  consisted  of  lOOO  delegates  from  all  parts  of  Australia— 3liO  coming 
from  Victoria  alone— places  it  before  all  previous  gatherings  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  :  ami  the  recognition  in  its  proceeilings  of  the  principle  of 
open  discussion  in  relation  to  all  ijuestions  which  affi-ct  the  condition  anil 
progress  of  the  Church,  marks  a  distinct  innovation  in  the  Church's 
history. 

This  feature  of  the  Congress,  if  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  jireeeilcnt, 
gives  it,  in  our  view,  a  noteworthy  historical  sigiiiricjince,  the  effect  of 
which  on  the  Church's  popularity  cainnot  at  once  be  fully  realized,  even  in 
tlie  minds  of  those  who  have  organized  it.  Most  people  "outside  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  have  hitherto  regarded  it  a.s  an  institution  whose  in'icr 
policy  did  not  favour  what  may  be  called  "  daylight  '  discussion  of  its 
methods  and  purposes  ;  ami  we  feel  sure,  therefore,  that  so  notable  an 
innovation  must  bring  it  into  closer  and  more  genuine  touch  with  the  great 
body  of  the  people  who  belong  to  it,  and  who  are  each  year  beeomiug  not 
only  more  competent,  but.  as  a  coii8e(|ueiice  of  the  e<lucation  which  pro- 
duces that  competence,  more  curious  to  ex.amine  the  foundations  of  the 
great  religious  organization,  to  the  authority  of  which  they  have  subordi- 
nated the  most  solemn  responsibilities  of  their  lives. 

Having  regard  to  these  considerations,  one  looks  with  feelings  even 
stronger  than  mere  interest  to  the  contents  of  the  Presidential  address, 
with  which  Cardinal  Moran,  as  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Australia,  opened  the  Congress.  The  very  title  of  the  address,  by  its 
reference  to  "  the  nineteenth  century.  "  at  once  strikes  a  note  of  progress, 
which  sounds  novel  in  the  new  connection.  We  observe  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  the  Congress.  It  is  called  the  "  great "'  pur|X)se,  and  it  is  "  to 
offer  our  devoted  homage  to  the  Divine  Reileenier  for  certain  manifold 
blessings  vouchsafed  to  this  fair  land  in  the  first  century  of  its  birth." 
One  of  tlie  subordinate  purposes  is  to  offer  "  reparation  forthe  impiety  and 
irreligious  frenzy  ''  of  those  responsible  for  the  French  Revolution.  "  The 
first  iiurpose — one  of  thanksgiving  for  a  century,  the  first  century  of 
Australian  history— is  one  in  >vhich  all  religious  men  and  women  could 
heartily  join,  of  whatever  creed  ;  but  tlie  second  is  surely  far-fetched. 
Even  if  we,  of  the  nineteenth  century,  coulrl  c-onneet  ourselves  with  the 
historical  events  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth,  it  is  hard  to  see,  apart  from 
our  being  a  different  people,  what  "reparation"  there  can  be  in  the 
present,  very  pleasant  sociable  foregathering  of  KKX)  delegates  from  all 
parts  of  the  colonies,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  in  a  leisurely  manner, 
with  the  usual  alleviating  intervals,  a  number  of  questions  that  must  be 
interesting  to  every  intelligent  Australasian  citizen. 

One  of  the  noticeable  features  of  the  Cardinal's  address  (remembering 
always  that  we  are  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century)  is  the  persistent 
habit  of  regarding  every  event  in  history — the  most  bartmrous  and  bloody 
as  well  as  the  most  civilized  and  Ijenefieent — as  "  a  direct  interposition  of 
Divine  Providence,  "  according  as  it  may  or  may  not  fit  in  with  the  desired 
interpretation,  from  a  human  standpoint,  of  the  wishes  of  Providence.  If 
every  event  in  history  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  interposition  of  Providence, 
it  w'ould  be  shorter  and  more  intelligible  to  say  that  everything  that 
happens  is  the  direct  act  of  Providence  ;  anil,  according  to  such  a  view, 
the  men  and  women  who  figure  in  history  would  be  mere  automata  in  God's 
hands,  and,  therefore,  not  bUmeablc  for  what  they  had  done  or  left 
undone  ;  and  if  only  some,  as  distinguished  from  all,  of  the  events  in  his- 
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tor}'  are  direct  interpositions  of  Providence,  and  others  are  the  responsible 
work  of  good  or  wicked  men,  irrespective  of  Providence,  it  would  be 
exceedingly  interesting  to  the  student  of  history,  as  also  to  the  student  of 
"  raan  in  relation  to  nature,"  to  know  what  special  privilege  the  Cardinal  or 
his  superiors  in  the  Cliurch  ha\-e  of  distinguishing  those  events  which  are, 
from  tinise  whicli  are  not,  "  direct  interpositions,"  in  order  to  be  able  to 
decipher  the  patch-work  series  of  events  which  go  to  make  up  the  world's 
bewildering  history. 

The  mere  tliought  of  such  a  work  of  discrimination,  and  of  the  inipossi- 
bilitv  of  its  performance,  demonstrates  the  utter  vanity-  of  this  practice  of 
professing  to  read  the  scheme  of  the  universe  between  the  lines  of  human 
aftairs.  The  people— even  the  masses — are  surely  becoming  too  intelligent 
for  such  faitli-testing  doctrines. 

The  most  astonishing — we  were  going  to  say  "audacious" — part  of 
this  inaugural  address  is  tlie  constant  reference  to  the  progress  of  science  and 
scientific  truth,  as  being  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Churcli.  In  ■•  sketcliing  some  of  the  fruits  of  religious  zeal  whicli  have 
enriched  the  harvest  of  tlie  Holy  Church  in  this  19th  Centur}-,"  it  is  said 
that  "  every  genuine  fact  of  science  that  has  been  brought  to  light,  every 
truth  that  has  been  illustrated,  every  discovery  that  has  been  made  has 
been  found  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  her  (the  Church's)  teaching." 
This  is  surely  an  astoundiiig  piece  of  effrontery,  as  the  following  event 
seems  to  demonstrate.  Only  a  few  months  ago  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
scientific  men  of  our  time  (Dr.  8t.  George  Mivart),  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  was  called  upon  by  Cardinal  Vaughan,  then 
otficiating  in  London,  to  sign  a  "  Confession  of  faith  "  inconsequence  of  his 
having  published  some  scientific  writings  which  did  not  displa.y  this  "perfect 
harmony  witli  the  Church's  teaching."  Out  of  this  demand  there  arose  a 
considerable  correspondence  between  the  Cardinal  and  the  Professor,  some 
of  which,  as  hereafter  quoted,  will  sufficiently  prove  that  far  from  any 
credit  being  due  to  the  Church  in  the  matter  of  scientific  progress,  it  has 
constituted  itself  a  distinct  mortifying  agency,  wherever  its  doctrines 
failed  to  harmonise  with  scientific  truths  of  modern  times  ;  and  if  there  be 
harmony  in  such  circumstances  it  is  effected  b_v  making  the  Church  faith  a 
fixed  quantity  and  forbidding  science  and  scientific  enquiry  from  moving 
beyond  its  obsolete  conclusions.  Dr.  St  (leorge  Mivart  claimed  that  he 
should  be  free  to  hold  and  to  teach  the  incredibility  of  tlie  story  that  the 
world  was  created  in  any  six  periods  of  time  :  of  that  of  the  serpent 
and  the  tree ;  of  the  history  of  the  Tower  of  Babel ;  of  the  Ark ;  of  the  inter- 
ference by  Joshua  with  the  regularity  of  the  Solar  time ;  and  of  several  other 
seemingly  improbable  events  in  Biblical  history;  but  tlie  Cardinal  answered: 
"  If  you  are  going  to  give  the  assent  of  faitli  only  to  such  doctrines 
as  present  no  difficulties  beyond  the  power  of  your  finite  intelligence  to  see 
through  aud  solve  b}'  direct  answer,  you  must  put  aside  at  once  all  the 
mysteries  of  faitli,  aud  3'ou  must  practically  own  yourself  a  rationalist, 
pure  and  simple.  You  then  constitute  your  own  ability  to  solve  difficulties 
intellectual  or  scientific  into  the  test  of  the  doctrines  professed  for  j'our 
acceptance."  According  to  this,  scientific  and  intellectual  conclusions  are 
not  to  be  tolerated  if  they  should  happen  to  conflict  vvitli  literal  biblical 
histor}'.  Geological  and  astronomical  truLlis  concerning  the  historj'  of  the 
world  are  not  to  be  regarded  or  accepted  if  they  conflict  with  the  Church's 
reading  of  (ienesis  ;  the  discoveries  iu  regard  to  tlie  Solar  system  are  to  be 
put  aside  if  they  happen  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  the  story  of  .Joshua's 
interference  with  the  course  of  the  sun  ;  the  physiological  laws  in  regard  to 
respiration  and  digestion  are  to  be  ignored  if  they  would  lead  to  scepticism 
concerning  the  story  of  Jonah  and  the  whale. 

Then  the  Cardinal  formulates  the  Profession  of  Faith,  which  the 
scientific  doctor  was  to  be  compelled  to  subscribe,  on  pain  of  expulsion  from 
the  Church — a  profession  which  would  have  involved  intellectual  atrophy 
and  transformed  a  living,  active,  working  brain  into  a  sort  of  sepulchre  for 
old  mummified  narratives  that  could  only  have  been  credited  when  man's 
mind  was  in  a  condition  of  barbaric  crudity.  "  In  accordance  with 
the  Holy  Councils  of  Trent  and  of  the  Vatican,  I  receive  all  the  hooJcs  of  the 
Old  and  Xew  TeMament  toith  all  their  parts  as  set  fortli  in  the  4th  Section 
.  .  .  as  sacred  and  canonical,  and  I  firmly  believe  and  confess  that  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  are  sacred  and  canonical,  not  because  liaving  been  care- 
fuUj'  composed  by  mere  human  industry,  they  are  afterwards  approved  by 
the  Church's  authority  ;  not  merely  because  they  contain  re\-elation  witli 
no  mixture  of  error,  but  because  having  been  written  by  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  (ihost  they  have  tiod  for  their  author  and  have  been  delivered  as 
such  to  the  Cliurch  itself." 

The  scientific  doctor  replied  to  this  document  by  sa3'in!/  :  "  It  is  now 
evid  nt  that  a  vast  and  impassable  abyss  yawns  between  Catholic  dogma 
and  science,  and  no  man  with  ordinar_y  knowledge  can  henceforth  join  the 
Communion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  if  he  correctly  understands 
what  its  principles  and  its  teachings  exactly  are."  And  so  the  attempt  at 
harmony  between  a  scientific  mind  and  a  Church  with  unchanging  and 
unchangeable  doctrines  hopelessly  failed.  The  doctor  was  in  due  time 
excommunicated,  and  sliortly  afterwards  (if  we  raa\'  say  so  without 
suggesting  cause  and  effect)  "duly"  died,  a  confirmed  "worshipper  of  the 
truth  :  the  truth  that  fears  no  shook  with  the  science  of  later  times  and 
with  later  discoveries,  the  trutli  that  is  not  content  to  have  been  once  a 
truth  but  that  requires  it  to  be  always  so. 

Dr.  Thomas  Roseby,  of  Sydney,  in  writing  to  the  S.M.  Herald  on  the 
subject  of  Archbishop  Redwood's  (of  Wellington,  N.Z. )  now  famous 
sermon,  delivered  at  the  Congress  Opening  ceremony,  touched  learnedly  and 
eloquently  and  in  a  courteous  spirit  on  the  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  with  the  progress  of  science." 

Referring  to  the  Archbishop's  statement  contained  in  that  utterance 
that  Protestantism  had  "  stopped  the  progress  of  science,"  he  (Dr.  Roseby) 
says  :  "  When  a  Roman  prelate  speaks  of  Protestantism  as  '  stopping  the 
progress  of  science,'  we  really  pause  to  ask  where  science  would  have  been 
to-day  but  for  its  resistance  to  the  conservatism  of  Rome.  There  have 
been  two  conspicuous  crises  in  the  history  of  science  during  the  last  300 


years.  One  was  in  the  age  of  Copernicus,  Galileo,  and  Newton  ;  the  other 
in  our  own.  Let  us  recall  that  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  associated  with  the  name  of  Galileo.  The  '  science  ' 
which  Galileo  attempted  to  'stop'  was  that  which  contended  that  as  there 
were  only  seven  metals  in  chemistry,  onl}'  seven  notes  in  music,  and  only 
seven  daj's  in  the  week,  it  was  impossible  that  there  could  be  an  eighth 
planet ! 

"  But  the  science  that  the  Church  of  Rome  attempted  to  'stop'  was 
that  which  had  established  itself  as  the  science  of  to-day.  Let  us  quote 
the  words  of  the  Church's  final  sentence.  It  is  good  to  read  them  in  the 
light  of  the  Archbishop's  sermon.  There  is  a  preamble  naming  '  the 
magnificent  Charles  Sincerus,  doctor  of  both  laws,  fiscal  proctor  of  this 
Holy  Office,'  and  '  you,  Galileo  (Jalilei,  an  examined  and  confessed 
criminal.'  And  the  sentence  runs  :  ■  We  pronounce,  judge,  and  declare 
that  you,  the  said  C!alileo,  have  rendered  yourself  vehemently  suspected 
by  tliis  Holy  OHice  of  lieresy,  that  is  to  say,  that  you  believe  and  hold  the 
false  doctrine,  and  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  the  sun  is  the 
centre  of  the  world,  and  that  it  does  not  move  from  east  to  west,  and  that 
the  earth  does  move,  and  is  not  the  centre  of  the  world.'  A  form  of 
recantation  was  then  dictated  to  the  foremost  scientist  of  his  age  by  these 
ignorant  ecclesiastics  under  menace  of  torture.  It  required  him  to 
'  abjure,  curse,  and  detest  the  said  errors  and  heresies.'  He  uttered  the 
recantation.  The  Church  triumphed.  Galileo  was  liberated.  He  lived 
on  in  silence  and  seclusion  ;  he  died  iu  contempt  and  disgrace.  Who 
stopped  the  progress  of  science  then  '; " 

The  Cardinal  ma\-  well  say:  "this  age  has  witnessed  a  marvellous 
spread  of  genuine  piety,  a  singular  spread  of  enlightenment  and  know- 
ledge," but  we  may  equallj'  well  ask,  in  the  light  of  Cardinal  Vaughan's 
authoritative  utterance :  How  far  has  the  Church  contributed  t  >  or 
retarded  that  spreail  'i  Each  man  who  is  free  to  answer  honestly  must  do 
so  for  himself. 


IRotes  from  the  Capitals. 


/IDclbourne. 

ViCTOBi\  is  spending  £•2.5.000,  to  start  with,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Federal  Parliament.  Meanwhile  the  man  in  the  street  treats  with  silent 
contempt  the  enquiries  and  the  prospective  report  of  Mr.  Oliver,  the  New 
South  Wales  Commissioner.  Somehow  there  has  sprung  up  a  feeling  of 
security  that  Melbourne  is  to  be  the  political  capital.  For  how  long ';  No 
man  knows,  and  few  trouble  to  conjecture.  It  has  generall}'  been  decided, 
in  that  incomprehensible  manner  peculiar  to  V'ourig  communities,  that  the 
whole  question  is  settled — for  years  at  any  rate.  This  is  the  popular 
argument  in  suburban  train  and  tram  :  "  Melbourne  is  a  fine  city, 
affording  all  tlie  social  recreations  that  people  ordinarily  require,  and  sup- 
plying all  the  manifold  necessaries  of  civilization  :  is  it  likely,  then,  that 
the  Federal  legislators  will  readily  consent  to  exile  themselves  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  the  year  in  some  isolated  rural  spot  which,  however 
great  its  ultimate  destiny  as  the  seat  of  Government  of  Australia,  must 
lack  for  a  considerable  time  at  least  the  social  and  recreative  advantages 
afforded  by  a  great  city." 

«  :;•  * 

The  projected  Australian  visit  of  Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  York  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament,  is  stirring  the  people  of  Melbourne  to  unwonted  municipal 
activity.  With  good  housewifely  instincts  it  has  been  decided  to  "  put 
the  house  in  order.''  and  so  many  projects  for  beautifying  the — from  a 
natural  point  of  view — unbeautiful  Melbourne  are  being  advocated.  By 
common  consent  St.  Kilda  is  regarded  as  the  only  possible  landing  point  ; 
and  thus  the  schemes  which  embrace  tree-planting  and  artistic  embellish- 
ments chiefly  have  application  only  to  the  road  by  which  the  city  proper  is 
entered  from  the  south.  Beyond  Prince's  Bridge  and  opposite  the  Govern- 
ment Domain  is  a  foul-smelling  barren  fiat,  the  dumping  ground  of  the 
garbage  of  j-ears  ;  and  tliis  it  is  proposed  to  reclaim  and  adorn.  Melbourne 
(in  the  opinion  of  its  citizens)  the  first  city  in  Australasia,  with  its  mag- 
nificent buildings — now  happily  full — and  its  wide  wood-paved  streets,  is 
unfortunate  in  location.  Lying  on  the  edge  of  a  plain,  its  approaches 
b}'  any  of  the  regular  lines  of  communication  with  the  outer  world  or  with 
the  sister  capitals,  is  a  vista  of  backyards.  In  striking  contrast,  however, 
is  the  fine  St.  Kilda  road,  hy  which  the  Royal  visitors  are  to  be  invited  to 
enter  on  that  mission  which  shall  remain  for  all  time  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  history  of  Australia. 

The  Melbourne  .47-3!m  takes  unkindly  to  Sir  William  Lyne's  proposal 
to  offer  a  prize  for  the  best  ode  commemorating  the  birth  of  the  Common- 
wealth. It  points  out  that  Victoria  has  twice  devoted  prize-money  to  the 
culture  of  national  odes,  and  that  not  a  single  line  of  either  of  the 
successful  poems  is  now  readily  called  to  mind.  In  one  of  these  com- 
petitions, Henry  Kendall  was  an  unsuccessful  competitor.  And  so  it  might 
happen  again.  Not  that  Kendall  should,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  won 
the  prize  ;  but  literary  experts  differ  ;  and  it  is  diflicult  to  get  doctors  to 
agree  upon  the  merits  of  any  particular  production.  There  are  two 
distinct  standards  of  measure — the  popular  and  the  artistic — both,  as  a 
rule,  though  not  necessarily  clashing  with  one  another.  The  result  of  a 
public  competition  is,  therefore,  frequently  a  compromise  between  the 
two  standards.  That,  at  any  rate,  has  been  Victoria's  experience.  Apart 
from  this,  however,  the  idea  is  not  palatable  to  the  Argm.  You  cannot, 
it  is  thought,  have  poems  made  to  order.  They  come,  like  Carlyle's 
heroes,  when  the  occasion  demands  ;  and  surely  the  poet  is  well  repaid, 
as  far  as  fame  is  concerned,   whose  song  the  people  sing  spontaneously. 
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But  even  poets  must  live  ;  so  that  perliaps  a  p.-i/.e,  even  thouyli  it  take 
the  form  ol  hlthy  lucre,  may  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  possessors  of  the 
"  divme  amatus. 

*  »  * 

The  "Popular  Convention"  idea  is  being  strongly  pushed  in  Victoria  just 
now.  Immensely  satisfied  with  the  work  of  that  Convention,  from  whose 
deliberations  came  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  people  are  asking  for 
more;  and  it  is  proposed  to  bring  into  being  another  convention,  elected 
on  somewhat  similar  lines,  to  draft  a  State  Constitution  which  shall  tit 
Victoria's  altered  conditions.  In  South  Australia,  a  Bill  for  ctlecting  a 
similar  purpose  is  now  before  the  House,  but  its  fate  is  very  uncertain. 
Indeed,  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  measure,  are  said  to  be  rather 
half-hearted  in  the  matter.  Public  opinion  moves  in  a  cycle,  and  this 
happens  to  be  the  particular  demand  of  the  moment.  The  fact  that  the 
work  in  view  is  a  comparatively  small  alVair,  aflccting  only  the  State 
concerned,  is  not  considered.  Yet  there  really  does  not  seem  any  reason 
why  this  work  should  not  be  accomplished  by  Parliament  in  the  oidinarv 
course,  seeing  that  it  is  thorouglily  representative  in  regard  to  botli 
Houses. 

One  of  the  Melbourne  dailies  (7'/(e  Htrahl}  some  time  ago,  oil'ered  a  prize 
of  2.5  guineas  for  a  Feileral  Flag  design,  and,  out  of  several  thousands  sent 
in,  a  committee  of  honorary  judges  made  a  selection.  It  is  a  design  wliicli 
embodies  simply  and  effectively,  the  flags  of  England  and  America,  with 
the  Southern  Cross  of  Australia  showing  boldly  upon  the  Hy.  .-Mready  it 
is  spoken  of  here  as  the  "  Federal "  Hag.  It  Wils  unfurled  at  "the  .Melbourne 
Town  Hall  with  some  ceremony,  and  now  flutters  over  the  news|)aper 
office  to  which  the  credit  of  its  existence  is  due.  The  same  newspaper  has 
now  ofl'ered  a  prize  for  a  "Federal"  capital  name,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  judges  to  be  appointed,  shall  be  most  suitable.  Of  course,  this  is  not 
new.  A  dozen  papers  in  Australia  have,  within  the  last  year  or  so,  taxeil 
the  taste  or  inventiveness  of  their  readers  on  the  same  score,  only  to  show 
how  barren  of  suggestion  is  the  average  man.  The  name  is  not  yet. 
Apropos  of  these  things  it  is  being  asked  :  What  is  to  be  the  design  of  the 
' '  Federal  postage  and  duty  stamp  ? " 


Hustralian  publications. 
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Proportional  Ifeprexeiitalion:  By  T.  R.  Asuworth  and  H.  P.  C.  A.shwokth, 
of  Melbourne  (Ceorge  Robertson  and  Co. ). 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  meritorious  attempt  to  place  the  iniestion 
of  parliamentary  and  other  elections  on  a  scientific  footing.  The 
problem  of  how  best  to  secure  the  adequate  and  most  accurate  representa- 
tion of  the  people  is  one  that  has  exercised  the  minds  of  thoughtful 
politicians  for  many  years ;  the  deficiencies  of  the  prevailing  system  are 
so  obvious  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  numerous  schemes  have  been  put 
forward  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  defects;  but  the  ideal  method, 
the  one  that  will  result  in  the  creation  of  a  legislative  body  that  accurately 
reflects  the  opinions  of  the  constituency,  and  is  yet  so  constituted  that 
the  work  of  the  executive  may  be  smoothly  carried  on  without  too  sudden 
or  too  marked  breaks  in  the  continuity  of  public  policy,  has  not  as  j-et 
raised  itself,  bv  force  of  its  merits,  conspicuously  into  public  view. 

The  object  of  the  authors  of  this  work  is  to  put  forward  a  new 
device,  which,  it  is  claimed,  will  divide  the  country  into  two  parties. 
and  so  eflect  a  perpetuation  of  party  goveinmenl  :  this  being,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  authors,  the  best  nieaiis  of  securing  tlie  rule  of  the 
majoritv,  and  that  that  rule  shall  be  in  the  interests  of  all. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  proposed  method  will  secure  the  proportional 
representation  of  the  majority  and  the  minority  ;  that  the  most  popular 
candidates  of  each  party  will  be  returned  :  that  the  character  of  parties 
and  of  representatives  will  be  improved  ;  and  that  the  two  ends  of  repre- 
sentative government,  which  are  said  to  be  the  organisation  of  the 
people  and  the  development  of  the  principle  of  leadership,  will  be 
accomplished. 

Tlie  proposed  method  is  quite  novel ;  and  though  it  is  certainly  not  likely 
to  be  adopted  for  very  many  years  to  come,  if  at  aU,  yet  it  is  worthy  of 
serious   consideration   as   benig   a   sincere   effort   to  grapple  with  a  real 

ditficulty.  ,     ™    c,        •    v  ■  1    1 

The  plan  proposed  may  be  thus  shortly  described  :  The  State  is  divided 
into  electorates,  each  of  which  is  to  return  six  members,  or  such  other 
number  as  mav  be  decided,  though  six  is  suggested  as  bemg  most  con- 
venient;  the 'number  of  candidates  may  be  unlimited,  each  of  them  is 
required  to  state  on  nomination  with  which  of  the  two  parties.  Jlmisterial 
or  Opposition,  he,  if  elected,  intends  to  act;  their  names  are  then  to  be 
ranged  in  two  columns  on  the  ballot  paper  accordingly  :  each  elector  is  to 
have  six  votes,  and  may  give  two  of  them  to  each  of  three  candidates  ot 
his  choice,  or  may  distribute  them  mure  widely  ;  the  votes  are  the^n 
counted  for  each  candidate,  and  totals  arrived  at  .showing  the  aggregate 
number  cast  for  each  of  tlie  two  parties  ;  the  next  step  is  to  ascertain  the 
proportion  of  the  whole  number  which  each  party  has  secured,  and  allot 
the  representation,  accordingly,  to  the  can.lidate  at  the  head  of  each  1  st 
Thus  if,  in  any  election,  the  Ministerial  votes  number  ■tO,0(K)  an  it  le 
Opposition  •20,()00,  the  majority  will  be  allotted  four  seats  and  t'^emino.itj 
two,  which  will  be  given  to  the  four  Min.sterialis  s  a  the  head  of  he 
list  of  candidates  of  that  party,  and  to  the  t«-o  «ho  polled 
most   of  the   Opposition  votes.  i    ,.  „f  ,,„„to  tn  1«> 

A  simple  pi'ovision  is  made  for  determining  the  """'^er  of  seats  to  be 
allotted,  in  case  the  numbers  should  prove  more  uneven  *han  tho»e  cuert 
as  an  example.  The  plan  seems  to  be  a  modification  °f  /J^/ J^^^^  ^^ 
system,  and  is.  perhaps,  though  much  simpler  f^*"  "J^.^ '''^'^^'^^fXTor' 
a  trifle   too  complicated  for  the  comprehension  of  the  average  elector, 


accUHtoiiied    to    the    •traightforward,    if  often    iinjiut,    niellio<l   hitherto 
practiswl. 

The  weakness  of  the  «yi»lem  seems  to  bo  that  it  deiH-iidn  for  suco««i  on 
the  oxistonoo  of  the  two  grcui  parties  in  a  State  ;  but  though  such  a 
condition  of  adaiis  might  be  very  desirable,  il  is  dilficult  to  see  how  it  is 
to  IM?  hrought  alsjut  unless  some  .lear  lino  of  cleavage  uii  points  of 
principle,  that  cerlninly  is  not  obviouK  in  any  of  the  Auatruliuii  Sutos  at 
present ,  laii  Is.-  discovercil. 

The  work  coiilaiiiH  much  information  regarding  the  Hare  system,  the 
I'lce  List  iiieth(j<l,  and  nmny  oi  liir  proismals  that  have  \k-vu  intiiHliK-eil 
by  men  ilesi rolls  of  leformini;  tin-  conditions  that  govern  elections,  and 
18  in  other  respects  well  worthy  of  perusal  by  all  who  are  iiiloreiil.Ml  in 
raising  the  standard  of  political  life.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  IsH.k 
IS  1I.S  thoughtful  attick  upon  the  luuling  .hiilies  of  Vict.iria  -es|»cittlly 
J  lie  .hjr  on  account  of  the  Mingiihirlv  |Kj»erful  inllueiice  th.it  those  orgm's 
have  hail  in  controlling  public  opinion  and  policv,  not  alwavs  t..  tin-  iH-iieHt 
of  the  iKxly  politic. 

♦  r. 

Hon-  llu  (Jnit/  Imp  litcame  a  Uood  Fairy,  aiuj  oth  r  Sloriti,  is  the  title 
of  a  child's  book  written  by  Mr.  Byron  .Voore  (.Melbomno),  and  publisheil 
by  Messrs.  Melville  ami  .Mullen,  tif  the  same  city.  'I'liat  Mr.  Byron  .Moore 
should  find  time,  and.  what  is  more  im|s>rtant,  [sissess  tin-  versatility  t<i 
proiluce  such  a  work,  is  one  of  those  sati^-factory  indications  of  the  miinv- 
sidedness  of  a  certain  cla.ss  of  business  men.  wlioiii  in  their  i-veryilav  life  we 
should  never  suspect  of  such  delightful  and  enviable  frivolity.  "'Ihe  stories 
are  dedicated  to  a  daughter  of  Sir  .lohn  .Madileii.  and  the  "proccerlR  are  tu 
be  devoted  to  the  funds  <if  the  Children's  Hiispital.  We  ilo  not  profess  Ui 
have  retained  our  own  love  of  fairy  stories,  anil  therefore  cannot  paw 
IXMSonal  jiidginent  on  Mr.  Byron  .M.sjre's  handiwork  ;  lint  we  have  sub- 
jected the  stories  to  the  best  of  all  tests.  We  have  put  them  in  the  hands 
of  the  sort  of  children  for  whose  enjoyment  we  consider  they  were  con- 
ceived and  written,  and  the  result  "is  highly  satisfactory. "  The  boy's 
vcnlict— and  he  wa.s  a  real  boy,  who  docs  not  beat  about  the  bush— wa«  : 
"  Pretty  good— for  girls  ":  while  the  girls'  pronouiiceinenl  was:  "  First- 
rale— give  us  some  more."  If  reviewers  wouhl  only  deliver  themselves  as 
briefly,  and  as  much  to  the  point,  how  much  more  -reviews— we  should  bo 
able  to  read!  We  must  say  this  for  the  binder— that  he  has  Ixmnd  our 
volume  very  badly.  We  have  failed  to  discover  his  name,  but  his  sins  will 
doubtless  find  him  out. 

Alma  Mater  is  an  illustrated  Univei-sity  journal  published  in  -Mel- 
liourne.  The  September  number  opens  with  a"n  article  in  advocacy  of  the 
federation  of  the  .Australian  Universities.  It  pays  Unitkii  Acstkama 
the  compliment  of  referring  to  one  of  its  "  signed""  articles  on  the  same 
subject  by  Prof.  .Morris  ;  but  the  writer  of  the  article  would  appear  to  be 
either  short-sighteil  or  to  quote  us  on  what  lawyers  call  "  hearsay  evi- 
dence" ;  for  he  speaks  of  us  as  "  Federated  .\ustr"alia,"  which  is  alni"ost  as 
unfortunate  as  to  aililress  Mr.  Thomson  as  "Mr.  Thompson."  The  numl>er 
contains  some  interesting  scholastic  portraits,  and  a  large  amount  of  matter 
of  a  consistency  evidently  adapteil  to  the  undergraduate  digestion,  and  of  a 
character  suited  to  the  varying  tastes  of  embrjo  doctors,  lawyers,  divines, 
schoolmasters,  musicians,  and  dramatists.  Its  aims  are  broail— all  Aus- 
tralian ;  and  on  that  account  we  feel  friendly. 

Tin;  Kronoinirx  of  lln:  Kii/h'  Hour  i)ay  is  the  title  of  a  stupid 
pamphlet  published  by  the  "Internationalist  Socialist  Club "  of  Sydney, 
and  printed  at  "  The  People's  Collcctivist  "  Printing  Works,  Newcastle, 
N.S.AV.  We  say  "  stupid  "  because  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  evidently 
does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  term  "economics."  .Some  idea  of  the 
blataut  spirit  of  this  prixhiction  can  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  it  con- 
cludes with  the  foUowing  pincli-l)cck  revolutionary  appeal  -"  Proletarians 
of  all  countries— Unite."  After  railing  at  the  capitalistic  cla.sses  as  a  sort 
of  immoral  gang,  it  advocates  an  ultimate  reduction  of  working  hours  to 
four  per  day,  by  which  (in  its  own  woixls)  the  working  classes  may  secure 
"a  standard  of  comfort,  freeilom,  and  wtnllh  far  in  excess  of  any  trades- 
union  ideal  "—in  other  words,  acquire  some  of  the  despised  meilium  for 
themselves  :  And  all  this  can  be  obtained  for  the  small  sum  of  one 
penny. 

Cnpitaliim  and  Rttigion  is  the  title  of  another  eqi-ally  hair-brained 
pamphlet — a  translation  from  the  French -pulilished  by"  the  "Inter- 
tionalist  Socialist  Club,  York-street,  Sydney.  "  The  logic  and  grammar  of 
this  prisluction  arc  about  on  a  par  ;  and  its  material  may  be  judged  by 
the  following  lofty  peroration  :  "  Meanwhile,  through  the  rapacity  of  the 
financiei-s  and  the  intolerance  of  the  raLssionaries.  the  cannon  speats  once 
more."  For  this  luminous  publication  not  even  one  penny  appears  to  be 
charged.     Both  pamphlets  are  forwanleil  to  us— presumaiily  for  review. 


IFlotable  .IGooks  of  the  Ouartcr. 

♦ 

The  quartern-July  to  September — is  usually  a  ver3-  quiet  one  amongst 
pulilishers.  .\  plethora  of  guide  books  was  announced,  and  duly  apjieared  : 
goixl  reading,  no  doubt,  to  intending  tourists,  but  devoid  of  interest 
(except  in  rare  instances)  to  the  Antiptxlean  book-lover.  Notwithstanding 
the  sejison,  however,  some  books  of  note  have  been  already-  publishcil  in 
the  early  autunin.  We  give  a  list  of  works  on  China,  of  acknowledged 
interest"  and  valuable  information — besides  the  usual  list  of  general 
literature  and  works  of  fiction — at  the  end  of  the  longer  notices. 

General  Literature.  — r/i-^  Lift  of  Charif,  Hmry  Pearmn. 
edited  by  W.  Stebbing.  (I>ongnian's,  14s.)  In  the  very  niixle.st  and 
brief  preface  to  these  "  nifinorials.  '  Mr.  Stebbing  has  given  his  readers 
a  hint  that  he  has  not  found  the  task  of  editing  an  easy  one.  When 
one  reads  the  book,  and  sees  from  what  varied  sources"  the  compila- 
tion   had    to   be   made,  the    remark   appears   just  ;    and    therefore  it   is 
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all  the  more  to  the  credit  of  the  editor  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
producing  an  eminently  clear  and  succinct  account  of  a  deeply  in- 
teresting career,  instructive  in  the  highest  degree,  as  a  study  of  evolution 
of  character,  and  affording  to  all  who  read  it  the  pleasure  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  a  disposition  full  of  charm,  with  a  refined,  active, 
and  well-equipped  mind,  and  a  character  which,  though  singularly  free 
from  any  objectionable  egoism,  was  at  once  forceful  and  honourable. 
Charles  Henrj-  Pearson  was  educated  at  Rugby,  King's  College,  London, 
and  O.\ford.  He  entered  at  Oriel,  but  after  a  short  time  competed  for  a 
scholarship  at  Kxeter,  and  being  successful,  finished  liis  university' 
career  at  the  latter  college.  After  leaving  Oxford  he  did  many  things  : 
writing  for  the  Press,  and  becoming  a  profes.sor  at  King's  College  ;  travel- 
ling on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  visiting  Australia,  where  he  finally 
settled  after  lie  had  attained  his  fortietli  \ear.  We  gi\e  this  brief  outline 
of  Pearson's  life  before  his  arrival  in  Jlelbourne,  as  it  enables  one  to  form  a 
good  idea  of  tlie  varied  culture  liis  mind  must  have  received  before  he 
came  to  a  new  country',  where  the  elements  of  practical,  I'ather  than 
theoretical,  problems  had  to  lie  dealt  with.  We  cannot  lielp  thinking 
that  Pearson,  in  common  with  many  other  men  of  scholarh'  mind,  did  not 
ijuite  grasp  the  effect  his  political  theories  might  have,  as  interpreted  by 
the  party  he  subsequently  joined  in  Jlelbourne.  A  little  before  his  day, 
at  O.xford,  he  wiis  already  imbued  with  advanced  conceptions  of  the  "Rights 
ol  tlie  People  ";  and  he  seems  to  have  been  to  some  extent  carried  further, 
and  in  different  directions,  tlian  he  would  have  been  had  his  political 
education  begun  in  the  study  of  practical  Australian  politics  rather  than 
in  the  theory  of  Oxford  liberalism.  In  Melbourne  Pearson  was  well 
received.  He  was  given  an  appointment  as  Lecturer  on  modern  history 
at  the  University,  and  also  began  writing  for  the  press.  Differences 
arising  with  the  University  Council,  he  resigned  his  lectureship,  and  very 
shortly  after  was  offered  and  accepted  the  jjosition  of  headmaster  of  the 
Preslnterian  Ladies'  College,  with  a  stipend  estimated  at  between  twelve 
and  fifteen  hundred  a  j-ear.  Such  a  position  might  well  have  satisfied  his 
ambition  and  rounded  off'  his  life's  work.  The  liigher  education  of  women 
had  filled  a  large  place  in  liis  thoughts,  aiitl  he  now  had  an  opportunity  of 
administering  an  institution  especially  designed  to  cany  out  reform  in  this 
important  subject.  Had  Pearson  been  an  ordinary  man  he  would  doubtless 
have  ended  his  days  in  this  employment.  His  genius,  liowerer,  was  not  of 
the  passive  kind  :  possibly,  unfortunately  for  himself,  he  had  the  fire  of  the 
reformer  in  his  blood,  and,  when  once  convinced  of  a  truth,  he  felt  impelled 
CO  give  it  utterance.  Delivering  a  lecture  before  the  National  Reform  and 
Protection  League  at  South  Melbourue,  he  committed  himself  to  a  declara- 
tion in  favor  of  a  progressive  land  tax — then  the  burning  question  of  the 
day.  Tliis  drew  on  him  the  wrath  of  the  moneyed  class,  and  amongst 
them  the  wealthy  patrons  of  the  college,  many  of  them  large  .squatters. 
One  of  his  expiessions — '•  U'ar  with  the  palace,  peace  with  the  cottage  " — 
a  quotation  of  the  Frencli  revolutionary  cry,  which  had  been  merely  repeated 
by  him  in  an  illustrative  sense,  was  used  most  unfairly-  against  him  by  the 
class  which  was  called  "con.servative."  Its  press  denounced  liini. "  His 
old  friends  joined  in  the  uproar  :  finalh'  he  felt  obliged  to  resign  his  head- 
mastership  ;  and,  obeying  an  impulse,  partly  the  result  of  his  own  volition, 
but  largely  owing  to  the  persuasion  of  others,  he  decided  to  enter  political 
life.  The  heads  of  the  party  «hich  called  itself  "  Lilieral,"  among  them 
Charles  GaWn  Duffy,  gladly  welcomed  a  recruit  of  such  rare  promise, 
ilen  of  high  character  and  learning  were  no  more  numerous  then,  than 
now  in  Legislative  Assemblies,  and  his  value  was  thoroughly  recognised  bj' 
the  best  men  of  tliat  party.  .Space  does  not  permit  our  following  closely 
the  story  of  Pearsons  career  as  a  member  of  Parliament  and  a  Minister. 
Into  it  he  carried  the  same  thoroughness — the  same  absolute  honesty  of 
purpose  that  ever  characterized  his  actions.  The  man  who  had  refuseil 
All  Souls'  Fellowship  on  conscientious  grounds  was  always  unable  at  any 
time  to  stoop  to  meanness.  But  he  was  distinctlj-  weak  in  resolution,  in 
regard  to  some  of  his  colleagues"  wilder  utterances  which  he  did  not  see  fit 
to  repudiate.  The  interest  in  the  remaining  pages  of  the  biography  never 
flags  ;  we  read  of  dark  days  of  illness  ;  we  admire  the  heroic  endurance 
which,  in  spite  of  weak  health,  enabled  him  to  work  at  and  complete  his 
"magnum  opus"  "National  Life  and  Character,"  and  his  courage  and 
determination  in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  his  office  as  Secretarj-  to  the 
Agent-General  when  almost  too  ill  for  work.  Thai  his  death  was  hastened 
by  the  conduct  of  some  of  his  political  associates  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
though  he  himself,  with  noble  self-command,  hardly  uttered  a  word  of 
complaint.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Age,  and  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Deakin, 
that  they  did  their  uttermost  to  prevent  a  shameless  act,  which  must 
always  remain  a  blot  on  'N'ictorian  history.  Independently  of  the  tragedy 
of  Pearson's  end,  and  the  irrepressible  tliought  that,  in  spite  of  the  siu-ce-i 
d'eslime  achieved  amongst  a  small  section,  the  general  public  never  arrived 
at  a  true  estimate  of  the  worth  of  the  man,  the  deductions  inevitably  drawn 
from  his  story  are  not  of  an  altogether  exhilarating  kind.  When  one  realises 
how  exceptional  were  his  attainments  and  character,  and  contrasts  with 
them  the  little  he  was  able  to  perform,  the  only  corollary  is  that  there  is 
very  little  place  in  politics,  as  at  present  adjusted,  for  wliat  is  noble  and 
refined.  Perhaps  it  may  be  a  pardonable  fault  in  yoimg  democracies  that  they 
are  ever  the  slaves  of  the  blatant  and  self-.seekrng  politician,  rejecting  the 
modest  and  jjatriotic.  Let  us  hope  so,  and  that  the  fault  may  be  cured  by 
age.  Let  us  also  hope  for  the  time  when,  according  to  Canon  Potter, 
"  candour  and  honesty,  combined  with  high  intelligence  and  charmin" 
manners,  must  always  teli  for  good,  no  matter  in  wliich  scale  of  party 
politics  they  happen  to  be  thrown."     And  let  us  remember,  if  that  time 

ever  does  arrive,  that  Charles  Peai-son  was  among  the  few— the  very  few 

politicians  of  this  continent  wlio  possessed  these  qualities,  and  used  them 
invariably,  not  for  his  own  advantage,  but  for  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
advantage  of  his  adopted  country. 

Grant  Alien  :  A  Memoir.  By  Edward  Clodd  ;  with  a  bibliography, 
((irant  Richards. )  It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  conceive  a  more  ideal 
biographer  than  Mr.  Edward  Clodd   has  proved  himself  in  his  memoir  of 


his  friend  Grant  Allen.  The  life  of  Grant  Allen  could  not  lend  itself 
to  easy  and  obvious  exjilanation  ;  for  he  wasa  man  of  singular  versatility,  and, 
to  the  ciisual  observer,  of  many  inconsistencies  ;  and  his  biographer  had  an 
unusually  delicate  task,  to  present  the  iilea  of  a  complete  and 
rounded  whole,  such  as  (jrant  Allen's  career  ultimately  proved  itself 
to  be.  He,  as  showm  to  us  b}-  Mr.  Clodd,  "fulfilled  himself"  ;  for, 
though  the  varied  endowments  of  his  nature,  combined  with  the  outward 
circumstances  of  a  life  which  knew  many  struggles,  impelled  him  to  travel 
along  paths  sometimes  uncongenial,  the  mainsprings  of  his  achie\ements 
were  ever  governed  by  a  supremely  fearless  rectitude  ;  and  he  never 
faltered  in  the  simple  religion  of  his  life — the  strict  observance  of  what 
seemed  to  him  true  and  right.  A  regret  may  arise  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  of  these  memoirs  that  the  problem  of  ways  and  means  prevented 
Grant  Allen  from  devoting  liis  entire  energies  to  science,  the  undoubtedly 
natural  goal  of  his  gifts ;  but,  at  an\'  rate,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  feeling 
of  a  rie  manqiiie  or  shadow  of  discontent  in  his  own  mind.  His  life  appears 
to  have  been  an  essentially  happ\'  one,  despite  waves  of  poverty  and  a 
prevailing  tinge  of  unrobust  health.  Not  the  least  interesting  portions  of 
the  volume  are  to  lie  found  in  the  correspondence  witli  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
who  evidenth'  recognised  in  Grant  Allen  a  kindred  spirit :  a  man  of  both 
promise  and  fulfilment.  On  the  vexed  question  of  the  "  Hill-top  "  novels,  we 
prefer  to  leave  Grant  Allen's  own  blameless  life  and  high  ideals  to 
explain  to  the  thoughtful  what  at  first  sight  appeared  to  many  as 
perilous  doctrine.  Mr.  Clodd  observes,  in  relation  to  this  phase  of  Grant 
Allen's  views  :  "  His  enthusiasm  obscured  the  enormous  complexity  of  the 
problem'';  and  this  seems  to  sura  up  adequately  the  state  of  the  case. 
There  is  a  remarkable  prophesy  of  war  waves  contained  in  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  dated  .luly  19th,  1S!)S,  in  no  way  made  in  the  ancient 
spirit  of  prophesy,  but  in  the  calm  utterance  of  the  inevitable,  foreseen 
by  the  light  of  science.  Without  in  the  least  obtruding  himself,  Mr. 
Clodd  lias  brought  charm  and  good  taste,  allied  to  his  delightful  style, 
into  every  page  of  the  book. 

The  Early  Poenu  of  Alfred  Tennyson.  Ed.  by  John  Churton  Collins. 
(Methuen,  6s. )  This  "critical  edition"  of  Tennyson's  early  poems  has 
had  no  forerunner  ;  and,  consequently,  it  will  meet  with  a  warm  welcome 
from  lovers  of  that  poet.  The  only  pity  is  that  Mr.  Collins  promises 
no  further  works  on  the  later  poems  He  will  not  find  a  great  number  of 
people  content  to  endorse  his  dictum — that  Tennyson's  genius  culminated 
in  the  poems  produced  before  1850.  Lifernhire  points  out  that  "Enoch 
Arden  '  and  four  of  the  "Idylls"  were  published  after  that  date. 
Among  much  other  praise  of  Mr.  Collins'  admirable  work,  Lileralure 
says:— "His  qualities  as  a  critic  are  an  exact  and  accurate  scliolarship, 
and  a  literary  judgment  which  has  been  trained  and  poUshed  by  the 
closest  study  of  classics,  both  ancient  and  modern.' 

Cecil  Rhodes:  Hits  Political  Life  aiwl  Speeches.  By  Vindex.  (Chapman 
and  Hall,  12s.)  There  is  not  much  occasion  to  recommend  a  book  on  this 
subject.  However  much  interest  may  flag  on  Transvaal  affivirs,  curiosity 
will  continue  rampant  about  the  pei-sonality  of  Mr.  Rhodes.  Although 
the  introduction  to  this  book  is  written  by  an  ardent  admirer  of  Mr. 
Rhodes,  critics  seem  to  agree  that  it  is  fair,  and  full  of  information  to  be 
relied  on. 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Krugerism.  By  .lolin  Scoble  and  H.  R. 
Abercrombie.  (Heinemans,  10s.)  Another  book  with  somewhat  similar 
claims  to  popularity.  Literature  saj's  :  "  In  the  main,  however,  the  book 
is  a  demonstration  that  Krugerism  spells  corruption  ;  chapter  and  verse 
are  given  in  the  case  of  almost  every  charge." 

The  Fourth  Volume  of  Byron's  Letters  (Ed.  by  Mr.  Prothero 
Murray,  6s. )  includes  ail  account  of  a  most  interesting  period  of  Byron's 
life  in  Italy.  Literature  tliinks  these  letters  prove  "  sincerity  and  lack  of 
pose,"  as  characterising  the  real  man.  This  is  quite  a  new  view  of  Byron, 
and  very  probablj'  the  true  one.  Time  has  a  way  of  wearing  off  the 
external  layer  of  false  conceptions  whicli  contemporarj-  opinion  frequently 
weaves  around  eminent  men  and  women. 

Fiction. — Robert  Orange :  A  Sequel  to  the  School  for  Saints.  By  John 
Oliver  Holibes.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.)  This  latest  work  of  John  Oliver  Hobbes 
is,  we  think,  the  finest  the  gifted  author  has  j-et  given  to  the  world.  We 
confess  to  having  found  "A  School  for  Saints''  a  trifle  tedious  ;  but  the 
sequel  to  it  reveals  in  a  much  greater  degree  the  extraordinary  insight  into 
the  multiple  phases  of  human  thought  and  action,  which  are  expressed  in  light- 
ning phrases,  and  displayed  so  notably  in  the  slighter  and  earlier  works  of 
John  Oliver  Hobbes.  This  deft  handling  of  the  artist  in  no  way  detracts,  in 
the  present  volume,  from  the  value  of  tlie  earnest  and  weighty  issues 
developed  by  some  of  the  characters,  in  their  grave  philosophy  of  life. 
Very  few  novels  of  the  highest  merit  have  any  definite  plot,  and  "this  one 
does  not  differ  in  that  respect ;  yet  it  possesses  a  scheme  so  definite  that 
the  denouement  appeai-s  inevitable  ;  the  various  characters  are  carried 
through  the  scenes  depicted  with  a  fateful  premonition,  at  once  giving 
a  spiritual  realism  (if  that  is  not  a  contradiction  in  terms)  that  convinces, 
while  it  draws  the  reader  forward  with  a  subtle  fascination  to  the  close  of 
the  drama  Whether  one  can  feel  wholly  satisfied  at  that  close  must 
depend  largely  on  the  extent  of  ones  .sympathies  with  the  philosophy  of 
renunciation — the  renunciation  of  human  loves  and  joys  in  their  ordinary 
acceptation.  A  great  (piestion  is  put  to  humanity"in  this  novel :  the 
question  how  far  an  individual  is  justified  in  saving  his  own  soul  at  the 
risk  of  stunting  or  breaking  the  lives  of  those  who  love  him.  Robert 
Orange  saved  his  soul  in  tlie  orthodox  Roman  Catholic  manner  ;  but 
the  question  is  just  as  burning  a  one  for  those  wlio  think  their  soul  saved 
liy  renunciation  of  human  ties  for  the  sake  of  political  orany  otlicr  creeds. 
The  principle  involved  is  of  absorbing  human  interest.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  writing  and  style  of  this  book  are  almos't 
faultless;  yet,  we  could  wish  that  the  word  "towards"'  was  spelt 
with  the  good,  old-fashioned  English  "  s,''  and  not  abbreviated  to  the 
American  "toward."     Apart  from  the  characters,  there  is  much  cliarm 
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ill  the  authors  own  worklly  kiiowluilge,  tliougUt,  ami  phrase,  ns  exprewiod 
in  the  pages  that  join  scene  to  scene  of  the  livelier  ilrania. 

Senalor  Xorth.  By  Gertrude  Atherton.  (John  Lane,  3s.  Od. )  .Senator 
North  has  apparently  come  to  regenerate  the  popvilar  belief  that  Anierinin 
politicians  are  uniformly  corrupt.  .\  supcrticial  conclusion  of  an  upliinistic 
character  might  easily  l)c  arrived  at  with  regard  to  politics  in  the 
".States."  after  reading  this  book  :  still,  Mis.  Atherton  only  vouches  for 
the  good  faith  of  a  mere  handful  of  senators,  and  North  himself  is,  and  is 
intended  to  be,  a  man  in  a  thousand,  no  ntatter  to  what  country  he  might 
belong.  There  is  much  to  delight  readers  in  this  book,  'fhe  strong 
vitality  invariably  found  in  all  Mrs.  Allierlon's  writing  has  never  been  so 
radiant  and  effective  in  any  former  work  of  hei-s  ;  and  in  the  ardent  belief  which 
she  manifests  in  her  political  countrymen,  she  strikes  still  a  new  note  in  her 
composition  :  a  note  that  harmonises  truly  with  her  conception  of  the 
higher  tjpe  of  her  countrywomen.  She,  almost  alone  among  her 
compatriots,  allows  to  the  latter  the  possession  of  genuine  passion  :  the 
perfect  gift  of  perfect  womanhood.  Hetty  Madison  is  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  heroine  of  Henry  .James,  that  charming  alistract  (we  might  almost 
say  extract)  of  American  girlhood,  who,  dressed  to  distraction  in  I'arisian 
modcK,  juggles  in  intellectual  cocjuetry,  to  the  l)ewilderment  of  her  lovers, 
and  to  tlie  development  of  their  powers  of  repartee  :  suggesting,  too. 
the  theory  that  human  passion  is  a  grossness  not  tolerable  in  a  wclll)red 
American  woman,  whose  mission  should  be  to  dress  well,  talk  well,  ami 
marry  well,  after  a  decent  amount  of  clever  and  tantalising  flirtation. 
There  is  a  tragedy  in  "Senator  North,"  connected  with  the  etemal 
problem  of  negro  blood,  which  brings  home  to  the  mind  the  real  dilfic^ult}* 
of  that  ijuestion  tor  America.  In  the  treatment  of  this  part  of  the  book, 
Mrs.  Atherton  shows  her  great  skill  as  a  novelist :  a  subtle  impersonal 
retribution  of  the  crimes  of  owner  and  slaves  is  visited  on  the  heads  of  the 
inheriting  victims,  leading  them  to  suicide  as  the  only  solution  of  their 
heritage.  But  Betty,  notwitlistanding  tbis  tragic  diversion,  is  tlie  central  and 
illuminating  characterof  the  whole  book ;  her  moods,  lierwisdom,  herpassion, 
and  oven  her  frocks  are  instinct  with  a  fascinating  indivichiality  ;  and  at 
tlie  last,  when  it  seems  possible  that  she  may  take  a  fatal  step,  we  are  for 
stmie  pages  in  a  genuine  state  ef  trepidation.  However,  Mrs.  Atherton  does 
not  allow  her  heroine  to  stultify  her  character  for  the  sake  of  an  anti-climax, 
the  pit-fall  of  more  common-place  authors.  Betty  marries  her  Senator.  Shall 
W9  confess  that  we  thought  his  dissertations  occasionallj'  verged  on  the 
boresome  ?  But  she  will  never  feel  this  ;  and,  as  she  is  to  live  with  him, 
not  we,  our  opinion  on  this  point  is  of  no  serious  moment. 

Unhaeemd  Bread.  By  Robert  Grant.  (Hutchinson,  3s.  6d.)  Here 
is  another  story  by  an  American  author .  Judge  Grant  is  before  all,  a 
brave  man  !  and  almost  the  first  from  "his  side"  to  dare  definitely  to 
show  us  that  even  America  produces  occasionally  a  thoroughly  disagree- 
able woman.  Selma  White  is  the  product  of  a  country  that  must  still  be 
counted  young,  by  the  side  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  human  products 
of  the  younger  country  are  apt  to  be  exceptionally  painful,  self-satisfied 
individually,  and  convinced  that  America  alone  has  truly  worthy  women, 
men,  and  institutions  ;  but  Selma  is  at  the  same  time  ill-ljred,  ignorant,  and, 
while  pretending  to  fulfil  noble  ideals,  an  unmitigated  snob  and  place-hunter. 
The  accepted  view  of  American  politicians  is  frankly  shown  in  Uiikaveued 
Bi-ead—goatee  beards,  bribes,  and  unctuous  self-satisfaction  prevail  aiid 
flaunt  unabashed.  Notwithstanding  that  Selma  seems  to  us  a  dreadfully 
unattractive,  dried-up  little  person,  of  the  minx  order,  she  manages  to 
annex  no  less  than  three  husbands,  all  her  devoted  slaves.  The  first  she 
divorces,  and  the  second  she  kills,  by  subjectinghim  to  a  longcourse  of  heart- 
less goading  to  make  monev  and  to  stifle  his  ambitions  and  ideals  the 
third  she  persuades  into  a  S'enatorship,  as  it  is  only  a  little  matter  of  break- 
ing a  promise  which  had  been  made  at  the  same  time  that  a  money  obli- 
gation was  iiicurre<l.  We  feel  that  if  Selma  lives  she  may  yet  marry  several 
more  men,  and  we  wish  them  joy.  The  book  is  however  a  very  clever  one, 
well  worth  reading  ;  but  it  is  in  many  places  far  too  diffuse. 

The  Cardinars  SnufBox.  By  Henry  Harland.  (John  Lane,  6s.)  Mr. 
Harland's  new  book  is  rife  with  his  own  peculiar  charm.  In  t  le  less 
important  figures  there  is  more  distinctive  character-drawing  tna"  >" 
the  case  of  the  principal  actors  of  the  comedy  ;  but  then  the  lattei  are 
imbued  with  their  creator's  pretty  wit,  dainty  thought,  and  qua  lit 
expression  of  it,  and,  as  well,  possess  the  glamour  of  .y°"f'''  °f3>' 
gentle-breeding,  and  wealth.  Added  to  this,  the  lover  lives  in  «  ga'-'le" 
profuse  of  flowers  and  birds,  and  the  lady  inhabits  a  superb  <■■"••;««,  fro  n 
which  one  gazes  upon  snow-capped  mountains.  Her  grounds  '^jope  g«""> 
down   to  aSubbling    river:   a    "lutual   river,  since   the  lovers    garde^^ 

borders  the  opposit'e  bank.  It  must  be  '^'^^f '«i/'>'^'  'frtii'^hem 
material  for  love  scenes  after  Mr.  Harland's  own  heart ;  an.l  h^g"  ^^  them 
to  us  with  no  sparing  hand.  The  eastle-unless  one  cros^^^  th«  vnevm 
*  distance   away;  but   one   day   the  lo%er   sees   Ills 

:  himself  the  trouble  of 


the    gardens  —is    some 

gardener  throw  a  laddci  ttLiu^o  i.i^.  ^^^- ,  --    --_  ,       „pt.;f,,, 

walking   round.      After  this   simple   expedient  is   ''"SSf 'f ,   "J  .""""^t 
over    the    difiicult    distance,  it   seems    to    bring    about    a       ilgmg     of 


gardener  throw  a  ladder  across  the  stream,  to  save 
After  this   simple   expedient  is 

„,^.     „,.^    ..ult    distance,  it   seems    to    bring    ~y--    -^,.  •-„-,{-. 

other  obstacles  of  a  less  concrete  nature;   and  the  ^^^^  ' 'r\  J  pro' 
to  seek.     The  Cardinal  and  his  snuff-box  combine  to  P'^?  t^«  ?''['  "'^erc^s 
vidence.     We   know  not  how  much  sigmhcanc;e  to  attach  ^o  tl«=   h«™  ^ 
indicated  adoption  into  the  Church  of  Rome,     ^^''^f'^^-^^'^^r  'facts  con 
into  the  convictions  of  bis  hero,  or  whether  he  merely  '=';3^  .«^! r^,^^^^^^^^ 
corning  him.  necessary  to  the  right  conception  of  '"S  personaht^  ^o^Ui  too 
another  author  may  tell  us  that  our  heroine  has  green  eyes   oi  ^  »>°"«  ; 
wide-feeling  it  to  be  his  duty  to  apprise  us  of  t^ese  details   but  « ■        g 
u.    to  hold   liim  personally   ••-^P™'' ''"'  '' d 'witi    a     sense     of    anv 
cannot    declare     ourselves    deeply    impressed    Y,*,Lnrs    a°id    exquisite 
thing    very    serious  underlying    tl>%,tT"n  Srwe  were  gazing 
trifling  of   most  of  the  situations.       We  should  bel.e^  e    « e  je^^  g        f 
at    a    VVatteau    vignette,_  such   as _ might   have   been    the   oinain^^    ^_ 
the    famous    sn 
was 


vignette,    sucn   as  imgni.   -^"^    -■ —  ,,    ,,    ,    jj 

utr-box,    if    we    had    not    been    expreslj     told    that    U 


of    embossed  silver.      We   may,   however,  carrj  away 


least  one  pliiloHnphiiiil  nitlediun  -how  iiiucli,  liuauty,  wealth,  and  gonlle- 
broe<ling,  are  cnliuiiced  by  kiiiilly  humour,  gracioim  cimrity,  and  umtultiHh 
thought  for  otluTH  I  Stifl,  wearu  not  pru|»ired  to  admit  that  ono  bnincli 
of  Christian  teaching  has  u  monopoly  of  lhc«u  virtues.  We  wonilcr  wlielhor 
.Mr  Harland  would  lie  amused  or  iliitgUHtud,  or  merely  inililiorent,  if  we 
were  to  conft'SH  that  the  text  thai  riiieii  to  our  lips  iw  wo  clone  hlH  hook,  IH 
the  purely  secular  one  :  "  Manners  niakuth  man"  and  -for  ouriwlveH  wo 
may  add  --"  especially  woman  !" 

Bo;/.  By  .Marie"  Corelli.  (HulchiMon,  3s.  6d.)  Some  year«  ago  an 
anient  admirer  of  MIkh  Corelli  spoke  to  uh  of  the  "  lieauly "  ol  her 
writings  ;  to  Nupi»irl  his  contention  he  <iuoteil  piutsageN  from  her  novel, 
AidalTi.  We  oitmitti'il  poetic  hlcas  ami  pliraiteology  in  llie  quotatioUH, 
and  refrainwl  from  comment.  The  pttssageH  (|Uole(l  had  a  strangely 
familiar  ring,  albeit  we  hud  iio^  rea<l  Ardnlh.  An  unerring  instiiKt  drove 
us  to  our  bookshelves,  ami  induced  uh  t4i  lake  ilown  onr  Keats.  His 
poem  of  "  Kndymion  "  had  "  coldly  funii>ilied  forth  "  Miss  Corclli's  funeral 
feast  in  Ard'Uh.  Kobl>e<l  of  their  jiiHt  U-auty,  interH|»eri«-d  among  the 
crude  vulgarities  and  cheap  moralities  of  .Miss  Corelli's  writing,  we  put 
our  finger  on  phrase  after  phrase  of  Keats' immortal  thought.  Hoy  may 
lay  claim  to  an  aggravated  form  of  the  crude  vulgarities  and  cheap 
moralities  contained  in  former  works  of  this  lady.  Two  women,  supiiosed 
to  be  drawn  from  quiti-  the  uppermost  layers  of  Knglish  society,  one  in 
particular  priding  herself  on  her  good  biVth,  converse  in  the  following 
stvle :  "  Papa's  all  right.  Hoy,  dear :  he  hoa  just  let  something 
fall  on  the  floor.  6'ce?"  The  itaHcs  are  our  own.  To  wliat  acme  of  com- 
monness could  anyone  attain  further  than  to  end  a  sentence  thus.  It  may 
be  inciilcntally  remarked  that  the  noise  the  child  hcanl  was  caused  by  liis 
father  flopping  about  tipsy  on  the  floor  of  the  next  ri>oni.  His  mother  (the 
liighborn  dame)  alluding  to  the  child's  toys,  expresses  hcrsidf  in  this  choice 
form  of  diction:  "Then  there's  that  d'rcadful  cow  of  Boy's— the  thing 
Major  Uesniond  gave  him  idonij  irilli  the  magic  lantern."  Again  the  italics 
are  ours.  But  enough  !  Necs'lless  to  say  there  is  the  diaplianoiis  female 
of  uncertain  age,  who  appears  perennially  in  Miss  Corelli's  etTorts,  and 
whom  we  strongly  suspect  of  close  atlinity  with  the  lady  herself.  'I'o 
the  cultivated  mind  there  are  iiuite  enougli  "horrors"  in  Miss  Corelli's 
smallest  work  to  account  for  their  unfailing  popularity.  Muriler,  rapine  and 
flagrant  cases  of  immorality  have  ever  fascinated  the  "  great  public."  Intel- 
lectually we  are  dragged"  through  the  whole  gamut  of  these  sins  against 
style  and  against  every  canon  of  accepted  giK)d  ta«te  in  literature  by  the 
"gifted  authoress "  in  question. 

List  of  Books  Rkcommknokb. 
All   the   books  included  in   the  following  list  have  lieen  favourably 
noticed  in  one  or  other  of  the  lea<ling  London  reviews  :  — 

Ml.SCELI..\NKors. 

DowiUmid.     By  W.  H.  Hudson.     (Longmans,   10s.  6d.) 

The  Campaign  of  1815.     By  W.  O'Connor  Morri.s.      (Grant   Richards, 

The  Unhioum.     By  Camille  Flammarion.     (Harpers,  ,8.  6d.) 

The  Laxi  of  (he  Climbiiit,  Boyx.     By  George  Elson.     (John  Long,  6b.  ) 

BOOKS   ON    CHINA. 

The  "Overland"  to  China.     By  A.  R.  Colquhoun.     (Harper.  168.) 
Chi>ia  in  Tram  formal  ion.     Bv  A.  R.  Colquhoun.     (Harper,  IBs  ) 
Wanderimj.'i  in  China.     By  C.  F.  (ionlon  Curaming.    (Blackwood,  (is.) 
China  and  its  Future.     By  J.  Johnson.     (K.  Stock.  33.  Bd.) 
/'eo/)fe  and  Politics  in  the  Far  Ea.it.     By  Henry  Norman.    (  r.  i  islier 
Unwin,  7s.  6d.)  ,..       „    „    o  •  ,  ,»c 

Chi}m:    The  Long-lived  Empire.      By  Miss  k.  R.  Scidmore.      (Mac- 

millan.  8s.  6d.)  .  .  ,.      .     u     ti    -.u 

Village   Life  in   China:    A    Stiuly  in  Soriology.     By  A.  H.  Smith. 

*     ^'''Thl\Tddh'Kinqdom.     By  S.  W.  WUliams.     (W.  H.  Allen   £-2 '2s.) 
The  Htarl  of  a  CoiUiiVinJ:  TravelD  in  Manchuria.     By    F.    h.    ^  oung- 

husband.     (Murray,  £1  Is.) 

FICTION. 

Voices  in  the  Nighl.     Bv  Flora  Annie  Steel.     (HMnemann,  68.) 
Onfxiderx.     Bv  R.  W.  Chambers,     ((irant  Richards,  6s.) 
4  Gay  Conxmrnrv.     Bv  R.  W.  Chambers      (Harpers,  6s.) 
Hix  Lordihi,;.^  Leo/mrd.     By  U.  D.  Wells.     (Heinemann.  6s.) 
Crnmhs.     By  (Jertrude  Donaldson.     (New  Century  Press.  3s.  bd.) 
African  yighli  Entertainment.-,.     By  A.  J.  Dawson.    (Heinemann.  6».) 
The  Compleal  Bachelor.     By  Oliver  Onions.     (Murray.  28.  6d.) 
Knights  of  the  Cross.     By  itenryk  Sienkiewicz    (Dent,  2  vols.  :  48.  6.1. 

^^'^  S°udies  in  Love.     By  .Maude  Egerton  King.     (Dent.  4s.  6d.) 

Le  Qallienne  on  Kipling— A  Digest. 

. ♦ ■ — 

Tub  former  of  the  two  writers  named  in  the  above  title  is  un-loubtedly 
a  ma  of  courage  :  and,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  he  seems  to 
have  been  T  friend  of  the  lattel-.  a  literary  hero  into  the  bargain  ;  for, 
unless  Mr.  Kipling  be  a  perfect  miracle  of  magnanimity,  that  relationship 
must  have  now  come  to  an  end.  t  •      i     » 

Mr  Gallienne  has  written  "a  criticism"  on  his  quondam  fnend-a 
whole  bookful  of  it,  and  he  has  cerUinly  not  allowed  his  friendship  to 
interfere  with  his  literary  candour.  

4  nerusal  of  that  volume  will  show  that  Mr.  Le  (ialhenne  is  no  party 
tnfheniaei7ine  and  press  chorus  which  has  for  some  time  been  making 
Iso  t.riUe  arv^lloon  of  that  famous  writ<=r.  He  (Mr.  Le  Gallienne) 
Attempts  no  such  comparisons -frequently  suggested  during  the  last  two 
or  three   years  by  pubiishers'    magazines  and  inspired  (i.e.,  advertising) 
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paragraphs — as  "  Kipling  and  Shakspeare,"  "  Kipling  and  Goethe,"  but 
treats  his  subject  as  if  he  were  what  he  is — a  writer  of  the  hour,  perhaps 
of  his  generation,  but  certainly  not  of  his  century  ;  a  brilliant  light  while 
it  lasts ;  perhaps  even  a  star,  but  with  no  more  of  the  nature  of  the 
literary  planet  about  him  than  vStevenson  or  George  Eliot  or  Jleredith  or 
(in  a  smaller  sense)  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward,  each  of  whom  has  had,  or  is 
having,  his  or  her  career  of  brilliancy.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  said 
that  if  the  characters  of  men  and  women  could  be  represented  in  the  form 
of  circles,  larger  or  smaller,  according  to  their  intellectual  range,  there 
would  be  many  whose  circles  could  lie  determined  after  a  ten  minutes' 
acquaintance  ;  while  a  life's  study  of  others  would  give  only  a  straight 
line,  so  large  would  be  their  circle.  A  generation — in  many  cases,  one 
book — enables  us  to  determine  the  circle  of  a  popular  author's  range  in  the 
philosophy  of  life  :  while  in  the  cases  of  Homer,  Shakespeare,  (Jtethe, 
hacon,  Plato,  the  beacon  of  truth  is  as  brilliant  as,  and  even  more  clearly 
discernible  to-daj-  than  when  they  lixed  ;  and  their  range  of  philosophy 
gives  still  only  a  straight  line,  even  as  we  step  into  the  twentieth  century. 
As  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  says:  "Shakespeare  knew  all  about  the  world, 
though  three-fourths  of  it  had  yet  to  be  discovered." 

Sir.  Kipling  now  fills  so  large  a  space  in  the  public  mind  that  it  needs 
no  apology  for  cievoting  a  substantial  space  to  a  criticism  of  his  writings  as 
a  whole. 

Mr.  Le  Gallienne  divides  his  little  book  into  three  parts — Poetry, 
Stories,  General  Significance  and  Criticism. 

*  *  * 

Under  the  head  of  "Poetry"  he  refers  to  the 
Poetry.  currency  of  certain  phrases,   such  as  "  Take  up  the 

White  Man's  Burden,"  the  extensive  reach  of  which 
into  Anglo-Saxon  communities  he  considers  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Kipling's 
powerful  influence  in  his  generation.  Dealing  first  with  "  Barrack  Room 
Ballads,"  he  speaks  of  certain  of  the  poems  as  having  "a  go  and 
catchiness  about  tliera  not  possessed  bj- English  ballads  since  Macaulay. " 
That  collection  contams  poems  which  he  considers  Mr.  Kipling  "  lias  not 
surpassed  since.''  At  the  same  time  certain  of  them  "revealed  limitations," 
which  their  writer  has  not  yet  surmounted.  "Of  one  kind  of  ballad" 
he  says,  "Mr.  Kipling  is  clearly  a  master  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  .singing 
ballad,  with  swinging  jingle,  choruses,  and  catchy  refrains." 

To  write  poetr^',  such  as  was  written  by  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Shelley, 
and  Tennyson,  is  eWdently,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne,  beyond  Mr. 
Kipling's  powers.  "Nor,  broadly  speaking,"  he  sa_ys,  "can  he  write 
any  kind  of  poetry  in  simple  English  ?     He  stands  or  falls  with  dialect." 

Referring  to  the  21  poems  contained  in  tlie  volume  "  Barrack  Room 
Ballads"  he  observes :  "Out  of  the  21  there  are,  perhaps,  not  more  than 
seven  that  one  cares  about  reading  again  "  ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  others, 
they  "aremainl}-  interesting  as  showing  what  Mr.  Kipling  cannot  do." 
He  excepts  the  two  poems,   "  Bolivia"  and  "  L'Envoi." 

In  quoting  several  other  poems  of  this  collection,  Mr.  Le  Gallienne 
says  :  ' '  Thej-  are  all  commonplace,  dull  or  bad  in  several  ways,"  and  then  of 
another  group:  The}'  are  "satires  wrong-headedly  conceived  and 
indifferently  executed.'" 

In  regard  to  the  collection  known  as  "  The  Seven  Seas,"  the  critic 
expresses  the  opinion  that  there  are  "only  two  which  can  be  said  to 
stand  out." 

Mr.  Le  (iallienne  conceives  that  the  "  Recessional "  and  "  The 
White  Man's  Burden"  mark  the  third  period  of  Mr.  Kipling's  development. 
In  his  opinion  the_v  are  "not  poetry-  at  all,"  and  "it  is  uncritical 
seriously  to  consider  them  such,  'fhey  are  poetical  catchwords,  imbedded 
in  rather  .serious  h3'mns." 

"  Thej-  are  not,"  continues  Mr.  Le  Gallieinie,  "  the  work  of  Kipling, 
the  poet,  but  of  Rud^'ard  Kipling,  unofficial  M.  P.  for  British  possessions  ; 
and  by  writing  them  he  has  become  a  greater  political  force  than  fifty 
members  of  Parliament."  Their  prestige  is  exactly  that  of  "  the  open 
door,"  "  spheres  of  influence,"  and  such  phrases  ;  and  the  natural  place 
for  them  is  in  a  speech  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  or,  for  a  really  graceful 
setting.  Lord  Rosebery." 

Mr.  Le  (iallienne  asks :  "  What  is  the  truth  about  Mr.  Kipling's 
poetry  in  1899?"  And  he  answers  his  own  question  thus:  "He  is  a 
master  of  captivating  sing-song — a  magician  of  catches  and  refrains.  Of 
melodies  that  trip  and  dance,  and  gaily  and  mournfully  or  romantically 
come  and  go,  there  has,  perhaps,  been  no  such  master  before  him  in 
English.  ...  In  Mr.  Kipling  the  banjo  (self-admittedly  his  favourite 
instrument)  has  found  its  Apollo.'' 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Le  Gall.enne  says  that  in  the  high,  calm  zones  of 
poetry,  where  a  word  lasts  for  a  thousand  years  .  .  .  where  the  poet's 
voice  is  so  strong  and  clear,  that  it  needs  'no  modern  devices  to  make  it 
carrj-  .  .  .  where  the  languages  of  Babyhm  and  Persia,  and  Egypt  and 
Rome,  and  (ireece  and  Italy  and  England  are  but  as  dialects  of  one  eternal 
speech— I  am  sure  Mr.  Kipling  .  .  .  will  be  only  too  glad  to  be 
admitted  as  an  Academy  student." 

*  •»■  * 

Under  the  title  "  Stories  "  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  thus 
Stories.  catalogues  Mr.   Kipling's  work:  "Six    volumes    of 

short  stories,  including  stories  told  in  dialogue,  one 
novel,  two  fairy  tale  books,  and  one  boys'  book."  The  short  stories  number 
one  hundred  and  thirty-one.  "Of  these  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
stories,  one  hundred  and  twelve,  from  one  point  of  view  or  another,  are 
stories  of  life  in  India." 

"Two  main  determinations,"  says  Mr.  Le  Gallienne,  "run  through 
these  stories,  as  through  the  whole  of  Mr.  Kipling's  work  :  to  celebrate  the 
romance  of  the  government  of  India,  and  to  celebrate  the  romance  of 
commerce  throughout  the  world— generally  speaking,  the  heroism  of 
modern  life." 


Mr.  Le  Gallienne  considers  that  Mr.  Kipling  over-rates— or,  rather, 
overrated — India  in  devoting  so  much  of  his  writing  to  it  as  a  subject' 
"  Its  importance,"  he  says,  "is  only  a  passing  crisis  in  these  strategical 
and  commercial  complications  of  the  human  race,  which  change  nothing  in 
that  human  nature  with  which  lasting  writings  are  concerned.  India  has 
its  la.sting  importance  in  literature -the  importance  of  its  sacred  books. 
Mr.  Kipling's  stories  are,  as  subject  matter,  merely  the  calks  of  a  brilliant 
journalist,  describing  the  long-drawn  looting  of  an  ancient  civilisation." 

In  regard  to  their  stj'le  he  says  :  "  Perhaps  the  quality  that  first 
struck  one  in  reading  Mr.  Kipling's  stories  was  their  exceptional  reality — 
ivhile  you  read  them."      Tlie  italics  are  Mr.  Le  Gallicnne's. 

"  Kipling  was  evidently  a  born  story-teller,"  says  Mr.  Le  Gallienne. 
"  To  him  had  been  given  the  wonderful  knack  of  doing  with  the  pen  what 
so  many  delightftd  men,  quite  inglorious,  and  often  hardly  respectable,  do 
daily  in  bar  parlours,  and  other  haunts  of  anecdote,  bj-  fleeting  fascinating 
word  of  month.  Indeed,  here  was  just  that  very  "method  "captured  in 
literatui-e  -the  vividness,  the  nearness,  the  endearing,  or  irritating  slang 
of  it.  The  last  minstrel  of  the  bar  parlour  ;  the  fish  liar  of  the  smoking- 
room  ;  the  flash-light  man  of  American  journalism  ;  the  English  public- 
school  man,  who  brilliantly  'don't-you-knows '  his  way  through  a  story — 
here  were  all  these,  plus  that  ■  something,  something  '  of  genius  that  makes 
not  a  fourth  sound  but  a  star.' '' 

The  "Jungle  Books,"  he  considers,  "not  unlikely  the  most  enduring 
things  he  has  written." 

Again,  "  Paper  and  print  have  seldom,  if  ever,  produced  so  magic- 
lantern-like  an  impression  of  reality.  One  is  more  surprised  to  find  how 
skilfully  they  elude  the  memory.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
stories  there  are  not  more  than  a  dozen  of  which  a  normal  memorj-  can 
recall  the  features  :  and  numerous  as  are  the  characters  to  which  we  have 
been  introduced,  there  are  certainly  not  half  a  dozen  whom  we  can 
differentiate.'' 

In  regard  to  character-delineation,  the  last  test  of  the  storyteller,  Mr. 
Le  Gallienne  does  not  place  Mr.  Kipling's  powers  high  :  "  He  possesses  but 
little  power  of  creating  character.  He  is  deft  at  gi%nng  you  sufficient 
notion  of  this  man  or  that  woman  to  last  out  their  story  ;  but  mainly  the 
story  is  the  thing,  and  the  characters  ai-e  little  more  than  pegs  on  which 
to  hang  an  anecdote." 

This  may  be  all  thought  very  general  criticism,  as  it  is  ;  but  it  is 
evidently  intended  to  apply  generally  to  all  Mr.  Kipling's  prose  work. 
Coming,  however,  to  clo.ser  quartei-s  with  the  subject  of  his  criticism,  Mr. 
Le  Gallienne  expresses  the  view  that  "'Soldiers  Three'  represents  Mr. 
Kipling's  most  important  achievement  in  prose  ;  and  the  achievement  is 
in  dialect." 

Resorting  to  comparison,  and  whilst  admitting  Kipling's  power  in 
dealing  with  sentiment,  we  are  asked  :  "  Has  he  written  a  child  story  we 
remember  as  well  as  "The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,"  or  anything  we  shall 
remember  as  long  as  "The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat,"  or  "  Tenne.ssee's 
Pardner  ?"  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  hits  one  of  Kipling's  secrets  when  he  speaks 
of  his  "  unerring  choice  of  the  telling  characteristic,"  and,  so  to  say,  "  the 
poster  word,'"  his  "  robust  rejection  of  all  but  the  essential ";  and  he  keenly 
notices  in  more  recent  work  a  "  tendency  to  debauch  on  the  part  of  one  of 
his  most  notable  gifts."  He  admits,  too,  "the  mastery  of  detail,"  and 
considers  it  "one  of  his  marvels  from  the  beginning." 

The  much-debated  novel,  "The  Light  That  Failed,"  does  not  come  in 
for  high  praise.  Mr.  Kipling  (in  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  opinion)  probably  never 
really  wished  to  write  a  novel,  and  oidy  did  so  because  the  critics  "  with 
cucioo  cry  insisted,  and  said  the  public  expected  it,"  but  still  it  is 
"perhaps  the  story  of  all  Mr.  Kipling's  that  strikes  the  most  universal 
note  of  human  pathos." 

And  now,  as  to  Kipling's   "  general  significance  and 

General  Signi- influence."      In  Mr.    Le  Gallienne's  opinion,    "His 

ficance  and     Indian  stories  and  songs  do  just  that  service  for  the 

Influence.        Imperialistic  idea  which  the  imaginative  man  can  do. 

They  made  us  realize,  as  we  hatl   never  done  before, 

what  a  great  dependency  like  India  means,  and  what  it  means  to  maintain 

it,  and,   by  this  extensiv  j  object  lesson,  made  us  sensitive,  as  never  before, 

of  the  organic  relation  bjtH'cen  us  and  our  possessions  in  the  furthest  seas. 

He  roused  the  sleeping  njrve  centres  of  Imperialism." 

Mr.  Le  Gallienne  here  refers  to  a  class  of  enthusiasts  who  "  suffer  from 
Kipliiigitu,  and  do  all  but  state  that  he  is  little  short  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
British  Empire." 

The  jingoism  of  t  he  Barrack-room  Ballads  and  Indian  Tales— a  certain 
amount  of  it — was  in  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  view,  natural,  and  properly 
inseparable  from  such  work  as  they  contain  ;  for  a  certain  amount  of  it  is 
inseparable  from  natural  existence.  "  A  nation  could  hanlly  go  on 
existing  if  it  did  not  believe  itself  the  finest  nation  on  earth  ;"  and  in 
England's  case,  it  is  obviously  something  more  than  a  private  opinion  ;  but 
a  nation  may  feel  that  without  falling  into  the  old  Jewish  error  of  con- 
1  eluding  that  it  is  the  chosen  people  of  the  Universe,  and  under  the  special 
'  care  of  the  great  in\-isible  powers."  After  this  well-pointed  piece  of  ' 
irony  in  regard  to  Mr.  Kipling's  "swollen"  sentiments  concerning  the 
Anglo-Saxon  people,  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  asks  :  "  Does  Mr.  Kipling  literally 
believe  that  there  is  a  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  whom  we  please  by  our  commer- 
cial conquests,  and  by  whose  favour  victory  sits  upon  our  helms  ?"  This 
is  what  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  calls  "  religious  jingoism,"  which,  in  his  opinion, 
is  worse  than  "ordinary  jingoism — which  is  only  childish."  He 
refersto  Mr.  William  Watson's  "challenge"  of  the'  "Recessional,"  as 
containing  ' '  unanswerable  wit. " 

"  Best  by  remembering  God,  say  some, 
We  keep  our  high  Imperial  lot- 
Fortune,  I  think,  has  mainly  come, 
When  we  forgot — when  we  forgot." 
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Mv.  Lb  Galhenne  considei-s  tlmt,  as  a  nation,  "wo  contiuer  nations  for  tlic 
purely  seltiah  and  natural  purpose  of  extending  our  trade."  Ho  admits 
that  It  IS  "  a  natural  law,"  but  he  adds  that  it  is  "not  a  Christian  pro- 
oeeding ;  and  we  are  the  only  Christian  nation  that  pretends  it  is  " 

He  compares  the  sentiments,  "Give 'em  hell  !  "Give  'em  hell '"  put 
into  the  mouth  of  one  of  Mr.  Kipling's  characters:  the  note  of  all  t  lie 
most  typical  Indian  stories,  and  the  savage  crueltv  of  "  Tlie  Drums  of 
the  Fore  and  Aft,  '  with  "The  Wiiite  Man's  Burden;"  and  savs  that  tliey 
are  utterances  that  cannot  go  on  l)eing  made  side  by  side  without 
justifiable  suspicions  of  cant. 

Here  is  a  charge  of  another  kind  against  the  popular  iilol— besides 
that  of  inconsistency.  "We  are,''  .says  Mr.  Lu  (iallienne,  "  in  tlio  tlii.k 
of  one  of  the  most  cynically  impudent  triumphs  of  tlie  Philistines  tlie 
world  has  ever  seen.  All  that  should  be  meant  by  civilisation  is  a  mock. 
The  once  kindly  fields  of  literature  are  beneath  the"lieels  of  a  set  of  litcrarv 
rough-riders.  All  the  nobler  and  gentle  instincts  of  men  and  women  are 
ridiculed  as  sentimentality.  Everywhere  the  brute  and  the  bully— and 
for  the  ape  and  tiger  truly  a  glorious  resurrection." 
♦  «  »  , 

Mr.  LeGallienne  says  that  Mr.  Kipling's  is  the  "most  responsible  voice" 
for  this  state  of  things  in  England.  He  admits  that  he  "ilid  not  create 
it,"  but  considers  that  he  "more  than  any  other  writer  has  given 
expression  to  the  pliysical  force  ideal  at  present  fashionable,  and  the 
brutality  inseparable  from  that  ideal."  And  he  goes  on  where  we 
cannot  follow  him,  to  quote  many  passages  in  proof  of  his  serious  and  well- 
directed  indictment. 

"  Perhaps  no  one,"  he  .says,  "ever  wrote  so  profanely  of  death  a.s 
Mr.  Kipling,  or  with  such  heathen  vulgarity  .  .  .  for  "the  most  part, 
Mr.  Kipling's  work  is  an  appeal  to,  and  a  Wndioation  of ,  the  Englishman 
as  brute— tlie  Englishman,  too,  as  Philistine."  Here  reference  is  made 
to  what  is  called  Victorian  literature  of  the  "  jiainfuUy  s]iiritual  and 
intellectual''  order;  the  "  problems  for  making  the  world  l>etter,''  for 
solving  "  the  riddle,"  and  for  "keeping  down  the  ape  and  the  tiger;'' 
and  we  are  reminded  of  the  Ruskin  .Societies,  Browning  Societies,  tlie 
pre-Raphaelite  poetry,  and  Burne  .Jones'  "terrible  women."  "What 
wonder,"  exclaims  the  critic,  "  if  the  young  Englishman  has  not  yawned 
and  longed  to  go  out  and  shoot  something  he  could  underst.and." 

This  typical  young  Englishman  is  said  to  be  "exceedingly  docile,'' 
and,  though  possessing  much  ph\sical  courage,  to  have  "small  moral 
courage,"  and  to  be  much  inHuenced  by  "  his  sisters."  There  was  then 
no  writer  of  genius  to  take  his  part,  till  Stevenson  came  with  his  "books 
of  adventure  "  and  his  "gospel  of  manliness" — then  the  young  Englishman 
"  began  to  hope."  Here,  according  to  Mr.  Le  Galliemie's  seijueuce  of 
events,  Mr.  Kipling  comes  upon  the  scene — with  dire  consequences,  too 
numerous  to  mention.     We  will  enumerate  a  few. 

The  young  Englishman  had  now  "the  permission  of  an  undoubted 
man  of  genius  to  be  just  as  brutal  as  he  liked"  ;  now  the  "literature  of 
beauty  of  thought,  of  fancy — all  the  literature  of  idealism  can  go  pack '' ; 
idealism  "flies  in  panic"  ;  the  "old  masters  are  milksops,"  and  knew 
nothing  about  writing  ;  now  the  literary  oracles  pronounce  "  Mr.  Kipling 
to  be  tlie  greatest  master  of  English  prose  that  has  ever  written  :  and 
an  authoritative  English  journal  timidlj-  suggests  that  tliere  may  be  one  or 
two  of  the  higher  notes  of  poetry  in  which  Tennyson  is  Mr.  Kipling's 
superior." 

The  sum  and  substance  of  it  all  is  (according  to  Mr.  Le  Gallienuc) 
that  before  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Kipling  the  tendency  of  the  English  public 
taste  was  in  the  direction  of  the  sentimental  ;  the  tone  of  adventure, 
of  fighting,  by  sea  and  by  land,  was  at  that  time  subject-matter  for  boys' 
books.  Then  came  Stevenson  with  his  "  Treasure  Island,"  his 
"Kidnapped,"  etc.,  infusing  a  tone  of  adventure  into  boj-s  of  a  larger 
growth,  under  conditions  of  a  kind  in  which  few  could  actually  take 
part ;  and,  practically,  within  the  last  10  years  the  stories  and  the  poems 
of  Mr.  Kipling  have  tended  to  make  of  every  Enghshman  a  very  swash- 
buckler of  a  fellow,  who  pronounces  "culture"  "  culchah '' ;  who  must 
be  a  soldier— or  a  volunteer — at  all  hazards,  witli  a  sword  and  scabbard 
that  dangle  and  frighten  the  children  with  their  very  rattle. 

Mr.  Le  Gallienne  may  well  sa3',  as  the  result  of  all  this,  that  "  As  a 
writer  Mr.  Kipling  is  a  delight  ;  as  an  influence  he  is  a  danger." 


(ToiTesponbence. 
♦ 

To  THE  Editor  OF  "United  AusTR.iu.\." 
Sir  —I  read  two  letters  on  the  position  of  women  in  these  colonics,  in  your 
April  and  .Julv  numljers,  and  was  much  struck  with  the  truth  contained  m 
each  ;  although  the  writers,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  take  such  opposite 
Niewsofthesameqnestion.  Itmay  beremeinberedthat"An  Enghshworaaa, 
to  whose  letter,  in  your  April  number,  one  of  these  was  an  answer, 
expresses  surprise  and  regret  at  the  attitude  of  apathy  and  neglect  assumed 
by  Australian  women  towards  politics  ;  and  "An  Australian  Woman 
defends  her  countrywomen  by  recalling  the  number  of  women  eager, 
interested,  mostlv  work-a-day  faces,  seen  at  Federal  meetings  in  July.  I 
quote  this  phrase,  because  it  has  a  direct  bearing  on  a  point  to  which  I  wish 
presently  to  call  attention.  As  "  An  Englishwoman '  was  the  first  to  write  1 
should  like  to  deal  first  with  her  views.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  eN  en 
if  she  had  attended  Federal  meetings,  she  would  not  very  g^atlJ  h^^^ 
modified  her  views  :  for  although  a  good  number  °f  7°™™,"J'^.,f;"A  t 
meetings,  it  was  mv  fate  in  a  dra^ving-room,  during  the  thick  "f^/^e  fight 
to   be  asked  by  a  well-educated    and  very    intelligent    girl :       ^^  hat   '^ 

Federation-;"  When  one  speaks  of  tl^^'V^°™7  °  ''"y  8  rf/Ciish" 
.surelv  all  cla.sses  of  women  are  included;  and,  although  "  An  English- 
woman's'' charge  was  sweeping,  if  she  found  the  educated  and  moneyed. 


and,  therefore,  nir)r«  luJHUrwl,  eUu«  of  wnmc-ii  u|Nithctic  and  ignorant  about 
politics,  it  is  easy  Ui  we  how  slie  fc-11  into  Iho  error  of  making  nuch  rt 
charge.  Slio,  likx  most  Kiiglisli  in'ople,  was  struck  bv  llic  iniliirerenco  of 
the  class  that  eould,  if  it  would,  know  Munelliingof  tfie  ncieiico  of  |MilitivH, 
as  taught  by  ages  of  i'X|ieriuncc  :  that  coulil,  if  it  would,  calmly  and 
dispo-ssioiiatuly  ponder  on  the  gri'Jil<'Ht  good  for  the  greattatt  nuinliur, 
but  docs  not,  ln'cause,  as  u  cIoms,  iI  has  no  "  axo  to  grind  ;"  although  if  it 
(Iocs  not  soon  bestir  itself  as  a  class  it  may  find  ilstdf  with  i-veii  more 
leisure,  and  some  |xj|itical  >-<liicutii>n  of  a  more  varii-d  nature  than  it  ever 
expected,  but  with  no  moiii>y  I  It  would  sccni,  then,  th.il  the  "worka- 
day" (tharacler  (»f  the  women's  faces  at  Kc'leral  nioi-lings  had  wnne 
signilicancc.  I  imagine  it  hod  precisely  the  same  sigiiilicancu  nx  tliu 
gradual  >liHa]ipearanco  of  e<liicat4.vl  men  from  llm  House  rif  Asst-mbly, 
and  the  appearance  of  unedui^atcHl  men  in  the  Upper  House  ;  that  is  to 
say  that,  sgivaking  genurally,  we  may  conclude  that  politiis  have  of  loto 
found  favour  only  aiiiongst  the  less  iilucaU'il  classes.  Once  more,  gcnuiallv 
s|)caking,  |Hilitics  have  Wcoinea  means,  directly  or  indircM^tly,  of  livi-liho(Hl. 
A  man  is  paid  to  go  into  Parliament  ;  and  when  there,  his  chief  aim  is  to 
benefit  the  class  to  which  he  himself  belongs.  Those  men  who  lielong  t4>  & 
better-educated  class,  with  broader  and  sounder  uIl'AH  of  government,  and 
who  are  anxious  to  legislate  for  all  classes,  are  always  in  a  minority. 
The.se  arc  all  very  well  known  and  trite  conrlusioiiH  ;  but,  however  often 
thej'  arc  arrived  at,  and  aire<l.  the  women  who  have  nothing  concrete  to 
lose  or  gain,  .so  far  as  they  i;an  see,  continue  to  Is*  absiilnte  nonentities  in 
political  affairs.  I  am  not  an  advo(;ate  of  the  sullrage  for  women,  for  this 
very  reason — that  it  wouhl  at  once  double  the  [wwor  of  one  claas  :  the  claas 
that  already  holds  the  Ixilance  of  power  ;  bccauHC  the  women  of  the  upper 
class  would  not  trouble  to  vol<-. 

Before  it  can  Ik-  correctly  saiil  that  Australian  women  take  an  ititcreNt 
in  politics,  a  great  change  among  the  women  of  the  upper  cla-ss  must  take 
ilace.       Australians  are  not  all  wage-earners   and  people  to  Is;  benefited 


t 


•y  legislation  that  encroaches  more  and  more  on  the  liberties  of  those 
whose  brains,  ami  not  their  hands,  do  the  work.  Lot  those  women, 
whose  brains  have  been  trained  in  other  <lirection»,  see  if  they  cannot  use 
them  also  for  the  good  of  their  country  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
remnant  of  the  "  lilicrty  of  the  subject '' still  left  to  us.  As  a  first  step, 
let  them  be  proud  to  see  inflepcndent  men  <»f  their  own  cla«s  fight  the 
political  fight,  for  principle,  not  for  gain  ;  let  them  even  make  politics 
"  fashionable"' — it  would  be  a  more  sensible  fa.shion  than  the  "  Xovel  "  or 
"  Play"  tea  mentioned  by  "Australian  Woman  "  as  the  absorbing  fashion 
of  the  hour.  Until  the  women  of  the  upper  class  recognise  that  politics 
mean  a  good  deal  more  to  the  well-being  of  themselves  and  their  class, 
than  they  have  "  ilrearat  of  in  their  philosophy,"  they  cannot  expect  to  be 
recognised  by  the  outer  world  as  political  fiictors.  If  no  one  in  Australia 
admits  to  belonging  to  the  masses,  there  still  are  "classes,"  however  much 
he  word  may  bo  disliked ;  and  a  nation  is  m:ide  up  of  all  claa,se8,  no  matter 
how  important  any  given  class  thinks  itself,  or  however  apathetic  about 
it's  interest  any  other  cla.ss  may  be.— I  am,  Sir, 

Yours,  etc..  As  AsriLO-Au.sTRAi.i.\x  Woman. 


A  Dirge. 


(From  Literature.) 
I. 
Wind   and   rain   at   the   break   of  day, 

Wind   and   rain   from    the   sea  ; 

Mist   on   the  mountains   far  away. 

And  a   broken    heart    for   me : 

Blow   wind,    blow   up  from   the   weeping    West, 

Blow    wind   and   rain   from  the   sea ; 
For  the  soul   I   love  in  the  wide   world  best 
Can   never  return  to   me. 

U. 

Foam  and   spray   for  evermore, 

Foam  and   spray   from   the   sea ; 
Wrcck-woofl   strewn   on   the    wind-swept  shore, 
Wreck-wo<Kl   strewn   for   me  : 

Sweep  on  0  clouds,   from   the  stormy   West, 

.Sweep   onward   over   the    sea ; 
For  the   soul  I  love  in  the  wide  world  best 
Can  never  return  to  me. 
III. 
Wail  of  waves   on   the   moaning  strand, 

Wail   of   waves   from   the   sea; 
And   a  lifeless   form   on   the   cruel    sand, 
And   a  loveless   life   for   me  : 

Cry  out  0  bird   to  the  troubled  West, 

Cry   out   to   the   angry   sea  ; 
For  "the   soul   I   love   in   the  wide   world    best 
Can  never  return  to  me 
IV. 
Silent  grave  and  lonely   Cross 

Lonely  Cross   by   the   sea, 
Emblem  alike  of  gain   and   loss, 
Anchor   of   hope  for   me  : 

Blow  wind     blow  up  from    the  weeping   West, 

Blow   wind   and   rain   from   the   sea  ; 
Till   the   soul   I  love   in   the   wide   world  best, 
Is  given   again    to   me. 

^  H.  J.  S. 
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